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lOKI'AVoKI) 



In iitir n| his itiiiuir mIcs witttci) in ISj*). Inl^i.ir Allen (li*s( i ihcit 
llw u'lM nmuiiMins WcsiiTn Virginia as "h-natui'il U\ Ihtm' .inJ 
tnu f 'Uth r.ut's ol nirn/ ' • ' V , 

In his'kH)k, Our Suuthi'rti llii^hLin^h, llor.uc Ki'pli.iM wrnti* in 1*).!.! 
ihV \VM I vsas lioi tj . 

" I nnr and iriniu lnnt; navi* iloiu' lililc (n suhrt: onr 
I lu;hlanilvr poMraii. Aitionj^ ri'ailin>; prdpli* >;i'niTally. 
south as wi'll as i]t>rth, n> naiin' him is to conjini' up 
a tall. sloiK hinii ti^^urr in honu'spuii, who ouTit!<j» a 
x\\\v as hahiUNillv as In* iIih*s his hat, atui who may 
tilt, Ms mu//.lr tnw'aril a sirani^iT hi'loru addressing* 
hini..,. 

'Mri us .j^lmit that thm* is just enou>»h truth m 

this,, raritaturi' to ijive it a point that will stick. 

Our typical mouniaiiuvr.,. is a man ot mystery. ' The 

iMeat world outside his mountains knows almost as 

little ahout hif]i as he doc'S of it; and that is little 

imleed," ' ^— 

> 

It these perceptions ol Appalaehia were ever valid, theV are chan>;in>; 
rapidly as the world con)es to know us hetter. Modern means "of 
Vommiuueation and transpdi tation ^tjave opened the isolated areas of 
Appalai'hia to the outside wevrld. At the same time, we have come to know 
and appreeiare our own heritage. ^ 

West Virginia is our home hy hirth or ailo^tion. Sometimes it has 
hrrn neglected, hut one of which \\t are still proud. This state and its 
people have not had many advantages afforded t(i other states. West 
Vir):;inia was conceived in the most difficult of times, situated in the most 
rug^^ed of places, and constructed of the hardest of niatorials. 

Its founders were not always refined or elegant, hut neither wa<; their 
task. The hills, with all their majestic heauty, wen.- difficult places to carve 
a home. The roads were steep and muddy, hardly more than cow paths: 
the creeks flodded ftiequently ; the land was uneven, filled with rocks, and 
not always the hest cjuality for tilling: travel and communications were 
difficult: work was hard. Yet, out of this inauspicious setting, the builders 
of this stiite made n home. 

"What we are today as a people^ we have made ourselves. Wo need look 
no further than our own conscience for the cause of whatevef problems 
plaj^ue us. At the same time, we need" look no further "than our own pride 
to take satisfaction in our great achievements. 



Wiih Im-mci liu k nr with a ililUiviu ( ninbin.iiiDit i»l hist(»ric'*il 
urVuinsi.uurs, we mu»l»t h.ivr (Tcaii'd iMiuT coiiiliiioiis ImU' aiul lortunr 
juu'lii li.iw' nhM.iu J wh'itrvrr di'luiis I'xiM in st,uc ilMi.uin (»r \n\\'\M^sv, 
llMwrvci . \s(' .nr iim \nM'^\ l>v wlu! wc mii|lu h.uc lurii but l>v what wv 
.ur WJmicvci laii loi, vvr .iiv jmlv,ril m nMiium (o it to immI imiu'S as 

'J^rll .ts In 

I'Uv sanir |Mvi]iim' which Jcsinhrs the past cxplanis thf hitiiri'; what 
su wtll htMomr, wv wtll make (Uirsi'lvi's. hi thr making;, must 
uiul 'i-n.iiul. apprciiati' ami n-spt'c t mir hi'nia>j('. VVi- umsi shaiv umtual 
l.iiih, mist aiul iiMipiTatiiiti wiih toilay's pmpli-. With ih( .^aitrihutrs nf 
<h.ir.ui('f. wr ( an lair the liituri' 'wuh a taith'aiul ((iurai^c as suliti as the 
louinlatiniis ol i)iir stall- ami u\ir hcrita^^'. 

^ * Crtil 1 1. UinliTwtxKl 

Prrsidrnt, Ik'iliaiiy Gilla:r 

Tw-rniv filth (ioviMimr dI West Vir>;inia 




1 1 VI 111 VSrn I). >ui III (llr lull', ul WrM \'u^;illi.L V»MI .UC Inf h in.il r (n IhJVC I Ills 

|)< »i>k in VI nil h.nul'. 1< In nn iis vnii ni.iv I<mi fw^l thr h,i( lii'.iniuul ol its 

jnlk Ihim tlir hill', .Uiil lii'llrjs wlio ptniullv H mil hnu.iv.c 

It II A\r \u>\\) .ill\ wlw rf nillMilr till' hniuul.s »>( MniiMMin Stair, vnii 
( .ill Ir.ii n v^li\ W'y s^'H v .1(1(1 il.nii'jilri s A\r siu li uuli\ itlu.il . Mulr|H'luk'ni .iml 
Inrhillv |»ri)|»lf' 

A< iii.ilU . ihi'ir .irr h'H IxHiks iiisiJc this lovtT . I'!ai h l)y a svp.ir.ui* authnr 
wlui h.^s hvr<l. Inu ir.ind lau.ijhi in the ( n'nhnrs ol nnr hills. Ovit ihc yrars. 
aijd n Mi.inv < asrs a hlrrinu'. thry havr hi'cn ilrawn to ami (as( inatt-cl hy (hr 
st'UfHcni {)i inu \\vii\A^\i' i>t vvhu h ihfv write. I'hvy have s|H'ni ars st'archin^- 
cvn ytiMik ainlir.iiinv whcnMhry tnnihi hrul informaiiDn on ihrirsuhja i and 
havi* wnttiTi i< down all m.iy sro, 

.1 t^<'v havr In't'n kind cnomih to ttii n (ivrt ihis prii rlrss irt'asnrr to ns ol tlu* 
Moinu.iin St.itr Art tSt' (.'r.ilt Fair to piihlish In lHH)k form; 

li \< with Ifnnihlr pridr that we present these works to yon so that you lyay 
know and luulerstaful these wonderlnl. unfor>;eliahle thin>»s thaj iire 'y^^ift of 
oijr everyday lihv ^ / 

\\)\\ will hnd^'hy some ot the wonls anilj)tira.ses we use. and some of (nir 
ways ot iliMiii' things. are at times n<n understood hy those :ir<nind us. 

Thest/ h.ive ( (ime n iturally Intni the eonlhination of salnia>iundi of t uhures 
troiti our loretathers. " / 

.. There is one ouistandint^ eharat terisiie whieh may not he spelled out 
spec die. dly tn iliese pai^es, Imu is understiKui hy everyone who aunes to riur 
horders this is trieiulliness. 

Von will learn ot our muste. our scm^^s. and our daVices. Andyou will learn 
of our laitli. ihi taiih rhat eamr' into the Appalachian Wilderness with il^si' 
harilv sotis and ilaui^hters, atid whieh prevails ihklay. 

All these things you will hnd in the lollowin>4 pa>ivs. and from these has 
lotne (he pride we have tor our Moiintain'Siate. which we call "Almost ^ 
I leaven " ^ • 

(Tuhhy) l;'iiARandolph 
-r Prvsideni 

^- - \. Mounrain State Art and Craft Fair 
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IM'Honi'i I jON 

\ \\v ^\n[\mAl\\ I lrjU'»Mi' pn>>:r»ini nl tin* MniifjMin StjU' Art^>ul (Uwiy 
lMlrJi,ls ilrvr1(.|H'i^ .l<s .i '(Mil o( \\\v Pw\ >',tnVV'l(U! cttiL)lu|sis on iuIhinI 
I'thii.ninn. I roin I'mniniii^, Jtl" '''''^ .lllrtnpu'il to assi'inhli' .i svkri 
i»iou|M)l Wf'si Virj'jin.rs'liiu'si t r.ilisnu'n aikMluMr luiiutiwi>rk. This ii nas 
hi('\ril lo .1 irin.jrk.ihli* iiv^nv ovef tlu* inttrjl vciirs of ii^ rxistrmr. 

..With \\\v ni.minty ol rxpcrinuv cauu* ilu' riMli/anon ol a 

iliM'pir itiuunision ot tin* Vair. As ilu- nattsnian ^ivrs ol lunisclf in the act 
ol i^Miivitv, so his hatutiwork carrii's ihi» inclrlihlf stamp of his |HTsonality. 
Thr lair ijorr piin hasiny, his hatjCliwork is thus invi'stin^ in thr way of hlc 
c'xiiniphhi'tt hynlu' cra(t.sniai). FuljiT uniiiTstanJin^ ot thr innx)rtaiKi' of 
this \\\ [hv worliTtoitay lal to tiu* dinji'lopnu'tit ot thr cuhur;J ntiitation 
clinii'Msion through tht^/Moiintaiirf IrritaMi' program; 

. The Mountain I Icrita^i' cuhnral rilui a{,ioj) pro,i»rani was tlOvcloiH'tl hy 
thi* Wi'si ViV^^inia UtuviTsiiy\Mxtrnsion ScTvicc, onr ol the six spon^iorin^ 
a^^mirs ol the Fair (othcf spon.sorin>» agencies' arc: West V - ^ink^^ 
Dcpartnu'iits ol A^riculturt*. Cotnnu'rci'. lulucation, ant! Natural 
Resources, ^uul the West Vir>»inia Artists imcl (»raltsmcn Guild.) Originally 
(Icsi^ncil for West Vir|L;inia yf)irtli throu|;h the 4 11 Pk)^ram, it quickly 
spreaiY to hometnakers, senior citi/.ens. and West Virginians of all a^es. 
The primary purposi- of the .Mountain Heritage program is to develop- 
understanding and renew appreciation of West Virginia's ricl; cultural 
endowment and pride in its a^^hievements. Its intent .is not veneration ^)f 
the past. Iiut understandi!i>^ of the cultural heritage for the li^ht it has to 
shed on the present and the future, ^ 

To achieve this ^oal, West Virginia University souj^ht to develop 
t>alanced cultural education pro>;r;fm covering the natural environment, 
culture, lan^ua^e, voc'al and instrumen*tal music, dance, rcli^^ion. folklore 
and literature. BfiTck culture, family and home, and arts and crafts. The 
Mountain ;Herita^e [^ro^ram was a natufal for the Fair, 

\ Housed in a special tent, the Mountain Herita);r projyjram ^oqs 'on 
daily (rwm 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. during; the Fair. Music, dance, crafts 
demonstrations * artd special cultural features, au);mtmted by the 
instrumental music of native mountain musicians and speciaj exhibUs, 
provide an experience for fairg(x.TS which enchances cultural unJerstancliog 
and appreciation. - . ^ ^ 

Responding to increasing requests for Mountain Hc%ita);e resource 
materials hy individuals, groups, jrommunities. schcx)ls,- and other 
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thr S! if' , luiFni il, ttMi!,uM' l\ri;iiimm: wtili in.itr-. Miii\ nil*' tlu- 

III, t,ni.ii!i vviliiifin- 'in f<MiiriU". piMj:n-.M\rl\ ln^'\r^ ihtmu',!) Ins 

, iti'niil . !r-. . !..|Mn<fii .it's ,in<! ^ utl*. ir^r, (it LlIUM i.U.'r . tnlkloir .Iful 

ijiri .11 t .ik niiiMi , lnh!!\ iMil Ip'Mir, h'Iu^khin t.mh. lU.uk iiilmrr. ,itt<l 
i . tillMt il -M'fvu vs "I tl)' \l>unl,ilfl 'it Kr <ai tlir ('\r nf 'Ulc HlMMUcunial 
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. I MS H upnH'i . .n! ( iMPlrMnii. .1 'iuciiiImt pI ihi' I'air Hoafil, proviclcil 
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f'ltiiiiiiu'j'oii. pi''p.nv(l ilu J)ini!rMphi(a*l skctctics, 'I^ish I5ut( hrr nf Niiholas 
(Miiiiiv i*:r*r i>lrfu'ltf t*' fhr src Mnii «ai (Luut's, aixl v^n Keith Mutfhcr fit 
thr iMiif.ti ■ thMil. ihr M'tui'v 

thr munlMT n't Wrst \ ' It iH tii.i tl^ who h.tvr sJj.iTfMl in the drvrtopiiRTU 
nl rh' MutitiMin t Imt.uic proi^ram aw tri.!i(»ii. Thnst^ whn ,tssuiiUH| major 
iV,l-VMiMh!lir\ (rr Its Jr'vrl<>|>int'nt ai th.* Tair arr I'air lioaril IVi'sitlcnt, 
3^1 uhh'. t it/t<aii<(.tl|^li. Inniiri fVcMilriit. \)nu VAyy. I'air HoarJ inViiilJcrs 
^linu Cfii k.irvl.-'V'ttiiima \lr t rri .tnd Anol Cuthj^. thi' authors ot^this 
^^MiMujiiMii. is'u'sh and \<\\\^\ Hntchri aJivl ilu' ^'ich()la^ Cniint- DanaTs. 
. ( rvsta!. Irrri, K:n.. Shrrn, Jatu-t. Kavt\ Ka\\ john, I^indy. 

Str-.r. |i!.M!nr\ /I .ittA , ! ) -utiir, \ \r^^h\ and I)ni Hrnwn aiut the riiinain 
f iiL'hlaiid 1 ),in( <-t^ 

jlu' Mij^pnti nt rh'' VS'','"^f \'iM;ifiia Arts and I tiiinatiitirs. (.^^ttncil 
![)[., Mi'h \->r!n,in lai!.ifr I 'M'II ('oriu't. and jim Andrews niad«* the 
,!/.\i-M-pitirni -t fhc \V init-iiir t !(.Tir.u;r Pna^rain a rrarify. 

\i \Vr'.! \'>n!!iiia L'TiiMrsify, across the Ixuid siipj^^itt has h^'fi 
ir(f r.c l tt.'lr. l''fr>i'.lrMr |,uTif^ <r Hat low. IVi»v^si Ralph Nclsdii. WVU 
lMiiiidi!pai l)ifri?'".f l>-inM\.iti hnnd. Dean Roiiatct \.. Stump and the 
f . .)prf jMV' l'\irn-,i' .n Srrw Mildrrd I'l/rr, I farlt'v ruttip. I arry 



\i'M\i \\ ,mt| sr, (! i.ifu's I'llnli htMii. D.ivsn .iihI |u1u' \\'i*Ml 

UrUM thjnUs 1 lit' IllIK .liul ItMtlnSVN vrtll 1^ rt'[))IH' IM ' h'MlIU: ll^cM t'uMrl) 
IM'^MtH". nl tl.lH^»i- iultUI.lt lure M\\\ SUsilt»n) tn tilt' sr.Mi ImIU! n'HiI A^.M!! 

thi" i\.»nifsVui' It'Ui'^i^ l»» nu'iHinii ,1 li'W Uiis\ Kiih.uiv. I"i.utklin (mmm>i<'. 
Autii jfunv Wilsnti, |iui ('uiuMiH k. Uuih Aiui Musuk, M.uirur Hfi>itkN. 
loutM- \t(N('ill INmm' Mtiiu'l Dirsslti, Mut I Lniui .uul \Vvh\\ 
W.illv Dr.ui. Hum* Clii.i/M, VttMllni Mlhl.lUX, iUr llf'IrVtl.* iUlUrfs. Hill 

ILursKiii. K.ut'M MrK.iy. Khuiula \V.ilLur, Mikr ami j ora Mr,ulor. rhr 
Mi.ins Hroilu-rs. Dave ami |t>liiK Anu WillMnis, ihr nu'inlu'is ot ilic Wosi 
Vtrv,uUji Am^ts mu\ ( raliMnm < imid, ami Iuimnc (l»*r!af«t t>f thr 

< iuiuinis' It'll A.^:uu! 

/I hf cxprnfrnt' ft sha(in>: in our i uliuial' lu-iitaur is a lithly 
rrssardiiu', t»nr if vnu'f<* li'um ihr nu»uniaius, iliis Inntk is Um sow' 

lt» all irail^Ts. t^l ihcM* lMi;i-s. ssc'insiU' vt^n to sliair that wumlnlul 
(•x|»('ru:tKf whu hl>i(.inf>trj ilu* spiMti'iU'Xi.ian)aiiun (tn suim^vvhat U'ss than 
ihcoloi-u a] "ti'ifnsrnt a native son. rTjkfllini' up -tnd tinrsiin>:; with pfiJr, 
"West ihv the (iiaic t)| (nu/) \'iri:inia*** • * . 



H. B. M.uiror 
I St VWv President 
Mouniaiti State Art and Crah l^ur 
August, J97") 
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Man and the Appalachian 
Wilderness 




N. A YARD GRHFN. professor cineriii of Z(X)lo^y of Marshall 
UniviTsiiy. is mif of Wt-sh Vir>^inia\s most distinguished academicians, in 
addition to lu'in^ an active contrilniior to varied uispects of state and 

t.onuniiniiv lift'. ■ - ^ " / - 

DrXireen lias been a West Virginian sijice the a>;e of one year, and is of , 
the Scotch Irish ancestry sc» often found anion^ Appalachian people. He was 
rais( d in Hlkins and received his BS decree cum laude from Davis and Elkins 
College. \ \v earned his MS degree at'West Virginia University, and his PhD 
degrcf at Ohio Stale University. He has taught at Elkins High School ^md 
Inrn a rik'inber of the faculties of Davis and Rlkins College, Ohio University", 
Ohio SMle University. West Virginia University and Marshall University, 
where he taught from 193H*until his retirement in 1971. 

Dr. Green\ field is herpetology, t;he study of amphibians and reptiles, 
and4ie has published widely on the subject. He is now working on a 
Herpetology of West Virginia. He has held major office in national 
professional stKieties and has-been president of the West Virginia Academy of 

Science. i> ' . ; , . 

in addition to his specialized interests. Dr. Green has, had a continuing 
interest in the entire world of nature. He has'bcen active in the Audubon 
Society, the l/.aak Walton League, fhe Soil Conservation progoim and the 
West Virginia Conservation Education Council. 

^ Dr. Green is an avid black powder niarksman who delights in making the 
world of iheearlv American woodsman come to life for today\s young people. 
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ri Ili l'ORMA l ION OF TMF; APPALACHIANS 

In i)rdtT tci tully understand the unique manner in which the mountains 
of A|)i)alacnia have influenced its peoples, their culture; their arts and crafts 
and their life style', including their occupations as well as their leisure, it will 
Iv necessary t(?^c) l)ack many millions of years to that point in the earth's 
history which led up to .the formulation of the Appalachians. 

The Appalachian Mountains were tormed irom vast sedinnients which 
were deposited at the bottom of a sea which covered most of what is now'our 
Llinied Slates. Ai thai time there was no North American continent as we 
knc'W it H)day. Instead, there was a large land mass Iyin>; alon^^ what is now 
our Atlantic pnisi and out into theoc^^an for some distance. This land with its 
lll^h mountains j-^rin-ided the sediments which were washed off the /western 
slope of this mountain mass into the sea which covered the land to the west. 
This land mass was called ''Old Appahfrhia'\ the name being taken ^rom 
irii)e of Indians which inhabited Florida many millions of years later. The. 
cinsion ot Old Appai,ichia with the subsequent deposition of its sediments 
started approximately six ^- -^dred million years ago, or, roughly, more than 
iiall a billion yt*ars._ . ■ 

This vast sci. which extended from the western foothills of Old. 
A}:'palacbi.i to what is the approximate^position of the Rocky Mountains today 
varied in depth, the ileepest part being along the easternmost side. In fact, this 

.(k-cp area extended as a trough along what is roughly, today the Appalachian 
Wi )nntains trom soiitheas'tern Canada down into Alabama, Georgia and Mis- 
si .sijipi: This trough serveil as a v;us't depository for the materials which were 

^A.tshcd down the western slope of the eastern land mass. Jo these materials 
w( rc..ulded the remains of the vtirioiis forms of animal life;,vhich were living in 
the sea at that time and which today appear in these rock layers as fossils; 
animals suc h as corals, sponges, trilcbites, straight 'and coiled shells of the 
uautihmls antl many others. 

As rh(^ sed'ments were deposited, their wei ,ht caused the deposits to. 
Mr>k. The sea'vvould then become deeper and thus additional deposits would 
inn Id up. This w ent oh for millions and millions of years. These deposits 

.\viu(h accumulated at the bottom of the sea in layers eventually became 
u)in[\icted to form the sandstones, limestones -and shales which today are 
present near the. surface throughout the state. ^ ' , 

After millions of years the accumulated weight of these sediments 
brought about massive pressure changes in the earth u-^derlying this mass. 
'Hiis resulted in the buckling and thrusting upward of these sediments above 
\hv surtace of the sea to a height of what has been estimated as high as 30,000 
tccT in some areas. These uplifted sediments formed the* Appalachian 



MDiintains cinii tht; iifu-nonu'iion ot I uklin.t^ aaJ u[)hL*aval has been itTint'd, 
iht^ Ap[ialai [lian Ri'vnluiion. • 

This iiplitt (H-iurri'd wi'siWard into whar is now central United Stares 
with the highest portions in the AppaJaehian re>;ion. The seas drained ott 
toward the West leavint^ what is now West Viri^inia elevated above the sea. 
This all look place hiinii about 220 to' 25();niillion years ai^o leaving the 
Appalachian Mtiiniains as the oldest mountains on the North American 
lominent. Durini^ iheir upheaval lar>;e amounjs ot salt, i^ypsum and potash 
were ileposireil which nave {)layecl an irnportaru role in the economy ot the 
reuii>n. 

^or HKjfe than a million years atter the Appalachians were uplifted they 
were eroded, ^^an) rivers which orii^inatecl in these -'intains carried the 
gravel and silt*dt)A'n their slopes until there Vva> very little left ot the 
mountains. as they had tirst appeared. Most of the . .. o. 'i.' hians were worn 
down to a level j^l lin. 

'I'he Jevellini! 'he mountains to a vast plain -.vas lollowed by a identic 
upli.trint^ wh'-. h ir.. Ited in the formation of an immense plateau which then 
occ upied what is now our Appalachians. This cx'curredjn the 'East at the 
same time the Rv>cky Mountains wertohein>; formed in the West.. This was. 
about 70 million years a^t». Since that time the rivers, which were carried to ^ 
the Kips of the mountains by the last uplift, have^been cuuin^i; deep >^ort^es and 
gentle valleys in tht\[^lateau''so that today our land is' dissected into a ruK,t^ed 
terrain with which \\r are to deal'in the rest of this storv. \ 

If you stand on any t)t our tall mountain'Tan^es today and lo<ik across the 

hills tt) the mountain ranges in the distance the skyline will kxik fairly level.* 

This represents the original plain after it had. been uplifted. The valleys are. 

not very distinct in the distance but vou know from the land :/rolmd y(\i .tl it 

»• 

thev rire present. " .' 

MhNERAL WEALTH OE THE APPALACHIAN^ 

Durim^ 'the formation of the Appalachians numercus minerals were 
formed: some came from the plant and anirvij life of the sea or thCi emer'i^cnt 
land mass while others were present as vaiu^as elements comhjnc\<^ with" other 
elements. The extraction ot these minerals from the earth ha*s provided a basis 
for much of the economy of our state. • - — 

(jtal, (){J (jrul Cas - » ^ 

^ Coal is our princ-r\i' natural r(.;.source. Most of our coal, was formed 
durini^ a period oF about fifty five million years just before the formation of the 
Appalachians. Fiy this time the accumulation of the sediments hearly filled 
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<hi' in u mil ill ilu' A[.»j»al.u hiau rrt^ioii aiul nuKii ot (lu* .11 lm was tj)Vi'ri'il with 
vast swajnps. In these swamps t^rew niaiit tree terras, seed ivrns. liorsetail.s and 
tiduT L losely elated plants, in the'eoiirse oi time the hillen trunks, hranches 
and trund-. dI these plants t»)nned layers nt ctunpat teil ur^anie material under 
ilie ai I nintiiaievl sedniieiiLs wliieh c;(>llec;ted on (up ul them. 'J'hese laye's 
tuMued a neh Mi>;anK sediineiu ealletl [H' it." As the layers hecame tlileker and 
ihiekrr inosf*)t tlu- nuastiire was stf?iee/ed tri^iu the jx-ai and the layers 
hct amr . nihpaetrd iniu hit unuiinn^ coal, liiuler somewhat similar conditions 
and iisiialiv Idimd ass(-eiaird with the t < m1 are the other two fossil Inels tound 
in i.ni state ' 1 hese aic n'\} and i-a;^ West Virginia lies in tjn;' lu*art of the 
Ap'paLu hian ("oal I'leld and niorr than hall ot the state is underiain with this 
rcM Mir( e ■ - 

/./;;;t' ./'^Vi ■ • , 

lanu'sione is a sedimeiiiat y roi k wliu h is eomposed of minute particles of 
lime fusev! with a vanahle amount ot clay. Some litiiestoiie may aMitain the 
fossils i^'plaiit and animal life emhedded in its matrix. Limestone Is an im- 
portant hiiddinu iHalerial hut its most itn[M>rlani use throu,uhout tlie state is as 
a SOUK f ot limts When roasted in a kiln, t^lie stone h/caks down into a fine . 
i^Hwder whit h, het aiise < .t its alkaline reaetioiK is used (>n the soil to 
1 Mi!ti?('i\K t ai iditv. 

,\hj( 1) ot the southern part ot West \'ii t;inia is underlain with limestone 
where mim'n.us 'wiveins have heen carved tlirouuh tlu- ac(i(;ii of (he 
undrrL',r(>iif!d water. "1 hesr ('avet ns Imvcs- sei"v< o as trmpoi ify shelti^T ' tor 
pr> .j-lr, as wrii :js m.tny kinds i»f animals, They are homi-s tor ir.any species ol 
animals, partuularly hats. 1 )o\vn ihrou^ii the a,^es, the ac^cumulated 
.r>;i friiU'iH • >t du'se'lsPts [(tfincd a ric h. organic sulxstancc call \\ i^uano.- hi tlie 
ila^s 'tlU' earlv settlers, these wastes served lor the exiractiiWi ol nitrates 
whi( I'. wu!d he manutac tilled imo LiunptJvs-der. 

her; ( )r\ . ■ ^ 

Ww nit'tmr. .s oi Appalachia are rich in ^ron in% The early settlers 
!>.fdU" nee ded iron tor nianv household impFements and utensils such as 
i.,;.;^-.;' -itlvs kettles, axes, .^arm 1(K)1s and many other uses. It was f;ir more 
CMnVf'Diem tomme ihvor^. meh it dc>\vn ^ind separate it from foreign particles;, 
arum rt^> trv m transport it fn)m;v o;:'-r;>hsources. The mountain stcine furnace 
wa-snitdiyed un' diis purpose. Many of the tall stor.r; columns which were used 
tnr tlic smelting ot the ore are still Ut he seen over the t^Uia. ^ 

.Mo. I .,r thf non tnriiac-es wert- heated hy clu^rc^jal.' y^he oluainin^.of 
(hait'Kil' m n^j'li was an,jin[>urtant inouhtain irrdusirry/ 'ITie melted orc'was 
nm nif mro sand ukTIs tf) loiin * *pi,u iron". The har iron was th^-n taken to a 
neariA tor^e toi siiapm^. Some early moimtam f(jr^es were huilt alcMlg 



^ : . 

' ls|s( nmnnu: strciiiis sn that ih' tripluinuiicr Jor^c kuiUI he |xm'(H-(*d by the 
w lift « . ' . " 

'l\hr lirst IK "11 lui Jiace west ul tfie-Alle^henies was built near what is now 
W'vnu^n III the \Arihrnj Panhalullc. It is said ihai eannonball.s were cast here 
lor C.'omiundnrc n<fiv's rlrrt whi( h tMii^aued ihv [British in the Battle of Like 

Kru' • ; . • ' . 

^ Salt wa^ a very irnpTtant i omniodity on the early frontier. As the early 

— settlers niovrd larilu'r and tarllier away from the coast, its transportation from 
coastal areas became loo difficult. 'I'he center of the** Appalachian salt 

> inamitacture was the many salt sprjni^s and licks. These attracted lar^e herds 
• o^' elp buitalo. deer and ()ther animals. As the settlers moved^ into iU^e 
regions i44.ey Irecjuenily located their settlements close by. Many communities 
ihrou^hou^^the /Vppalachians still bear such names as Salt Springs. Salt Lick^ 
and Saltville. Oni- outstanduiu salt area was located near Maiden in the 
Kanawha River valley. Daniel licKine trrHiuented this area during some of his 
^ hunting trips. ^ " 

. <* 

Othrr^Witu. ruls . ' 

(Jther ncorrals whiih (Kcur in Wrst Virginia ot economic importance 
are potaslu /inc. gypsum, dolomite, saltpeter and mica, Lead was a metal of 
mayor importance to the earlv settlers^because {>f us need in the making of 
IndleTs, Lead ore was dis( t>y(*red in the (s^ew River Valley in wstern Virginia 
in I7V). A number ol lead mines. furna::es and forces operated Aon^ New 

- - . reiver throughout the late eu^hteenth centu:y, Lar>:c» quantities of Icitd were 

supplied to Washington's army from the New Hiver furnaces. 

Rf-NIAVABLF RFSOLlRChS: 'I'l ll- \FIV\LACHIAN PLANT WORLD - 

The renewable resources inclu'de water, .soil and the Jiving plants and 
'animals. All of tb(_^e are dependent, to some degri'e.-upfin each othc^r. as well 
as upon the physical env-n^nment. Thus the j>lants depend upon the soil for 
minenils and for siippMrt, The water depends upon the soil for retention and 
' ■ upon the plants and .lUiinals lor recydinj::. The soil depends upon^he animaf^; 
and plains lor Its l(v, .n.iiion and maintenance, and the animals depend upon 
the plants and the water, as well as the soil, for susicuance. '. 

'ihc Cn\it DcciLlhous Fifn'st 

'V\\v Appalachian Forest isM^ne^ot nature*s greatest miracles. Nowhere 
else in'^he world is there t{> br found such a varietv of broad-leafed trees as is to 
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hf jraiiul ihv slopes ut thcv n^oiiinains. The ^rt*at variety ot \vik)Js with 
liirir nnildtuJr t)t uses, endpled witi^ the truils and ]>riKhitts ni these trees, is 
oiirot tiu' womliTs ot natur:'. I'iach se;isni^ oi the year reveals the t;lories oj'this 
L',irai inri'si. in tlu* '^priii^ the miiltit.^Kle ot trees hearing .their strikink^iy 
"l>t:autitul hiossonis attrai l viewers troin throiii^hoiit the Fast. In the summer 
tile I [lanuin^ shades ol ^re«i^ add variety to the hillsides. The heauty of the 
reils and vellows ot the autumn slopes j^re.sent an <jlnu)St unhelievahle picturcc 
nt lovelwirss I'ven m winter, the stark shadow^s ot the naked hr»;nches are 
enhaneed hv the scattered evergreens ot the pines, heml )ek and 
r[uKli>Llendron. ' 

More than titty speeiL^ ot deeiduoiis trees are indi^^enous to this re>»ion; 
almost twKe as niany as oteur throij^hout the entire continent of huropc. 
Most ol the types such as r.naple. oak, heech, hirch. elm. chestniit arid others 
are also tound in luirope altlioui-h the variety of species do not exist there. 
Hickory is the only well known '^-enus jiresent in Appalachi;; ti at does not 
IK cur m I'urope. This was a n.-w wixxl for the early settler-y. There are about 
iweni v spec ies m Hastern North America and one in Cluna. Deciduaiis forests 
.iImm X cur in central China and in other areas scattered throu>»hout the world, 
hut o >wh.'re ts there the diversity, nor the splendor o^ the hroad-leafed trees, 
as wr tind in Appalachia. 

lere is a ^hxI ])iace to comment upoix .some of the reasons for this 
• il'-. I Mtv, as well as some of the results which it has had on, the culture of 
.]>p.dai hia. Foresters reter to the* forest type in mid Appalachia as ''cove^ 
h.ird\v(K)ds'\ Where soil: are ^(Kid and moisture is ahundant, these trees 
urnw r.ipullv and attain their^jptirpuni sr/.e. There is prohahly no oihOi" rc\4ion 
jn North AmrTuj which is so tavorahle to the envelopment ot a deliduous 
^ >resi 

.Althoiu^h the number ot species ot broad Ir/el trees in the Aj palachians 
'Aill I'v.vi d htiv or siMv ditterent kinds rhey are lotninifocmly distrihiiieJ. In- 
evci v si.ind there will he C(\tain species which ( utnAmiher the others These 
jie r.illrd the vlommants and their number is determined by the rainfall/ 
reiniH'raiure.'soil npe, lii^ht and other envfronnicntai Victors. In other words, 
jhe eoviroiime>:t is ideal lor their developmrnr w!u • die other speciesjn the 
s^iiul inav fiavv. some ditticulty in competin,, tvLausf thc^ are not so ideally 
adapted' to tlie environment. In the northern part ot the Appalachians the 
doniinanr trees are nK)ne resistant to frost and cold- weather. In fact, the 
Mimirmu tact()r in their distribution is their ability to withstand late spring 
tree/es which would interfere with their ability' to produce seed. This ^ives. 
rise r(» whai is termed the '^'Northern hardwood fore, Such species > the 
maples, bin lies and beech belon^ii to this forest. Southeast of the. Northern 
I'oresi urew a t()rest which was dominated by the oaks and the American 
, chcsrnuK To the west there developed another forest type, which, in this- 
I'nstance was limited bv the amount of water available. In this forest, which is 



referred to as the ^ Central har(lwiKKLs*\ flourish such s^x'cies xs the oaks, 
hickories, elms and sycamore. 

A] an atj^l the ho res I • . , , 

When the white man first settled alon^ the Atlantic Coast, his progress 
inLmd was i)locked by an almost impenetrable wall of trees that extended t© 
the iVhssiss'pp! River. Except for the coastal forest, which was coniferousi 
* hein^cimirosed of various species of pines, this forest, or, 1 should say, thesi* 
forests because there were several different types, "were all deciduous. There 
w;is oneCxeepiion: at higher elevations, alon^ tlTe ores: of the Alleghenies 
and.olher mountain ramies, tjiere i^rew conifers such as spruce, fir , ^vhite pine 
^and hemlock, - ^ 

The first settlers who came to'West.Vir^inia found the entire state covered 
with forests. The forest -was »m intei^Tal'part of their existence. - It was the 
central factor in their mountain life. It provided .^product U)r buildin>» their 
homes, and fuel ft)r heating and cooking. It provided wcxkJ for many neces- 
sities, as well as luxuries furniture, implements, toys .and reg-eai'ion. It 
provided the game upon which their life depended. And when the land was 
cleared, theVich forest soil pmvided the space for growing com, , squash, 
tobacco and other crops. , * 

The Appalachian forest provided three wmds, uneqii^alled in their beauty of 
finish*, for the milking of tine furniture. These Were Hack walnut, black 
cherry and sugar maple. The early settlers used these' wcxids in the making of 
their cahi nets, tables and other furniture which is so eagerJy sought nfter 
locLty . * ' » ' - 

The early rifle.s which were brought to this country by the settlers from 
Iiurope had sit)cks made of walnut. S(X)n an industry began to thrive in the 
area around Lancaster. Pen-nsylvania for the makinji^ of these ' 'l^ennsylvama 
rilles". But the stcK'ks of these rifles were made of-maple.' The early rifle 
makers liked the honl'y colored W(K)d of the maple. Todaj. one of the 
distinctive characteristics of a genuine "Pennsylvania" or ''iCentucky'' rifle 
isitsmaplestcK'k, u.sually striped to form what is referred to lis "tiger maple'' 
st(K-k. Modern manufacturers use black walnut for stiK'king their rifles but the 
early settlers preferred" maple. ^ , 

One of the most versatile wood?4 of the early settlers was the wliite pine. 
Arone time it was the dominant tree of thetcentral Appalachians. It.flpnrished 
from Pennsylvania to'the southern end qif the Blue Ridge. It wus used for 
building cabins, making the flooring and furniture to mention just a tew. 
During the'Colonial.period many of these tr<es attained a height of 150 feet. 
Trees of this size were desired for ship mitsts for the King^s Navy. The British 
sent timber cruistTS throug.h.the Appalachians^to locate trees of this size and,- 
when found, to mark them with a broad arrow mark designated as the King's 
arrow. This meant that these trees were to be reserved for the Royal Navy, a 

\ 



ju,K (i( c'whti h tlu* i-arlv r\)l(>n!sis n-smtoJ as an intrusitni upon their rights, 
U IN s.iul that there sltll niay he hmtid some ot ihe.se lues in the southern 
/\[^f\il.1i.hiaus vviih the mark ol the Kini^'s arr<'«w. 

The tnountaineer's hie depenileil upon the forest 'loni the diy o| Ins hirth 
Jus (l^ath. As.a ehihl he u\as r^H.keil'in a eritille ot wahuit or elierry, fed 
honu MM'le remedii'S trorn the hark and fruits of the forest trees for*his cohc, 
atui plavechvithu doll ( arveJ froni.a hassw(H)d trunk. I fe lived in a home in a de 
^^\ u»hkI, wanned by a w(H)d lire, washed with soap made wiilV w(K)d ashes. As 
he i^rew nlder he hunted with a nioimiain rifle with a maple stock, cut wood 
tor lenci- r uls and when he was finally laid to rest it was in a w(x>den cof-fin. 
(Jlii-niinies the only marker whicli the fanirly auild allord was^a slab of hard 
\v(M)d with a crudely lettered ins(riptit>n. 

In these days of plastics, metals anil i/lher cheniical substitutcS we-rnay 
look bai k ()n the Appalachian hi^hlander as *.he last breed. oJ man who could 
tndy Siiy the (Ireat I'orest was his way ol life. * 

Sp.uc doi's not pi-rnui a Icnutby discussion iif the many usi-s to which such 
.1 v;jrirt\ (it \\iH»cLs h.is been put. Many winuls sitc"h as walnut, becvh, maple, 
I'ln li .nui fcWerrv an- umhI tor panellinu. Maple, oak and bivch are used for 
lltMiMMi; I lii kt>r./!» is a \'ersatile wihkI of many uses even to the chips which 
p[< 'M(!i't[ii- stuuke m curinuliam. Oak casts, .(^'barred on the inside, are usecT^ 
tcf I uririL', ljijU(tr. Basswudd, tulip,'(X)jilar and ht)lly are widely used ir^ .wix)d 
t.iiMni;. (A'Utr usecMo \)v much in demand for'tctues but is now used for 
ImuiLi t bcsts andclitsets. I femlock Ixyk provided a rich source of tannin used 
111 rrt-atini; furs anil jx-lts. A*sb used to he made into church pews, turniiure 
and whee! sj-^ikts. h is n{>w uscxl for baseball 'bats , tennis and, badminton 
laitjiiers. 

'['he tr.uitsol the deciduous trees, as .well as such by products as the sap, 
pmvide in imc^ortant V^oup ot cvmnioditics which liiive become an integral 
sf'ument of our Appalachian heritat^e. The ravai^es of thc^-chesmut blight 
winch destroyed the entire stand of Annerican chestnut wxs one of ^he '^rcj^itcst 
I arastrophies to bef^ilPtbl >»ame population of these mountaias. introduced 
troni Asia in I9f^1 the funuus, spre;id by wind and probiit>ly insects, travelled 
ihe lenulh of thc^ Appalachians like a forest fire. In just a decade or two the 
hillsides were covered with the dead relics of their, former grandL\ir. To this 
day there are'occasional stcrries of a tree here or there which h.is withstood the 
bliuht. Ikireven these trec^ die after bearin^t» a few fruit's for a year or so. The 
native chestnut was probably the most import'ant plant food for tyrkeys, 
grouse, .squirrels and many other animals,. The loss of this species brou^^ht 
ab<Mi^ many changes in the plant connnuinities in the- mountains. 

The passint» of the American civ. ..nut brou^^ht about important changes 
in the fiHul habits of many of our game .species , as well as other wildlife. 

10 : 



F'(»rninatc'lv ilu- ik-i idiuuis Uwcst pu)\'k\i\\ a variety t>i ircvs whose fruits ccuilcl 
bf jisrd as t(K)d. ArnunLi tUrst' truits were ihc nutny variciics oi nuts. TluMr 

' kiTik'ls n)iHaim'il hiulily lOiKi'iuratcd I(hh1s rich in prolcMn. Somi* scTvOd as a 
sourd- of t.it nr st.ifch. Ainiuiii tin* iviDst awnnion nuts to hi* hiintl in the 
Appahuhiaii tupi'si wen* ihr l>lack vvahiiit, the white wahiut. ht-iur known as 
the l>iitti.*rniit; several species ol hickory nuts, beechnuts, ha/.el^ nuts, and 
ni.inv knids ot .icnrns. 

Tlu- various sfn-cies ot squirrels devour a variety ohhesi.* nuts includini; 
i)oiii liLu k and white walnuts, iiickory .nuts, beechnuts and lui/.el nuts. The 
1)1.11 k In-ar. i^rav to\ ami i oHontainfrabhit teed on hickory nuts. Many species 
n\ birds^ncluileiuits in their diet. WiUI turkey, rutted i^rous^.' , pheasants, blue 
jays, grosbeaks a id mfihatches teed on hickory nuts, ha/.cl nut,s, beechnuts. 
Adansare the staft ot lite tor many wild animals. They furnish up to 5f)% of 
the dii'l ot wiotO tlucksS black bear, racu.H>ns and the white tailed deer. Some 
spciu's f>{^..oaks sui h as the white oak. the p<)st oak and'the chcsinut oak 
mature iheir acorns inoneseason' while a i^roup which includes the black oak, ^ 
the ret! oak*., ami the scarlet oak and others take two years U) mature their 
acorns. Sonir have interpreted this as God's way of assuring tixul tor wiUllite 
e\rrv tall ; it the weather was tiH>bad one sprini^. the acoras which ^itarted the 
previous vi^ar were there to tall i)ack on. c 

Thi- earU settlers, as well as the present day mountaineers, were keenly 

^ awari' nt ttu' U»<\ value ot manv ot thm* truirs..;md seeds. F31ack walnuts, as 
woli .»-S"ihe (nitternut. are nuich in demand and provide a sup[denient to the 
iiuiuneot man\ mountain families. Many of the soft friiits and Ijerries ar^ 
eaten- bv jioth inan and' k-ast. Mulberries, paw paws, service berries, 
[vrsimmons. the fruit of the niountarn ash have all been eaten, at one time or 
aiK i'tluT. bv themoliniaiii ti>lk. Many fancy recipies have been made availaj)le 
tor the urili/aiion ot these jruits. • 

.One ot thi' earliest sii^ns of the comin>^ of spring in Appalachia is the 
appi*aranceot the nuiltitiide of spring tloWers which carpet the hillsides before 
the leafing of the trees. 'This is another unique Appalachian phenomenon. In 
the coniferous forest the imderstory is devoid *ot the blanket of flowers b^cau.se 
Of the exclusion of sunlight by the dense canopy of foila^e.- In^'a deciduous ^ 
forest . many flowers actually push-t heir blossoms through the snow to bask in 
the warming ray;; of the feeble spring sun. Amon^ the early ones to'appear are 
the jack in the pulpit. hepaticiLs. spring beauty, trout lily, blooc <it. wild 
i»in^er and the trilliums. Overhead the trees bei^irf tf^display thdr expanding 
buds. Anions the first of these is the red maple, soon to be followed hy the red 
bud. the wild cherries and the wild plum. ' 

Asxwe move in|o April, the ground cover changes , to the reds of the 
wild columbine, the Indian paintbrush, wild bleeding beart, fire pink and wild 



OveTliraJ rlu* JoiiwtxKl ♦onns the* most speciacuhir decor iiion for the- 
ApiKil.Khi.in hjllsidcs. I..iiiT i; 'service* tree's, iho nia^nolixs. which IrKlude 
niir tulip irtv wiTIi iis^\ilc mvn and orani^c linit'd blossoms, the buckeye, 
sdvrr l'< li. Mack locust and trin>,H.* irtr appear to dccoraic the landscape. 

'I'ht ILutI-. ^ ' . 

(}ni' ot the most characteristic sc^nor^ of the Appalachian flora are the 
repfesentatjvesbt a family i)f plants known to botanists as the Ericaceae. The 
word IS knved troni the I^itin. I'rica. meaning heath. Aittoiigh 
rcpresenranves i>t the faniil) are found throughout the world, they form a 
( [i.irac teristic p.irt of the pl.iru lite of our eastern mountaias. They have been 
rttt-rreil to .is our true mountaineers. It was a wise choice when the r.oscbay 
rli»Hh)dendron was selected a.s Vest Virginia's state flower back in January 
J^.^l'^o'S bv .1 jiiint resi)liuii)n(if Ixnh houses of the legislature. It is one of the^ 
.ulorirs ot tlij.*st.i!e when it attains its greatest splendor.in late June when its 
linwers. r.mt'.in.ii from white thrcHi^h deep rose, ojx'n in handsome waxy 
r.K fines. * 

Our Appalachian heaths ran.ue in si/e from the early flowering, sweet' 
scentetl, [irostrate trailing arhutus to the. one member of the family w^hich 
atiauis tree si/e in Appalackia. the sourw(H)d. Between these two e^hremcs 
raiii;e an .issembiaue of sonie of our most strikingly colorful shrubs. 

riu' catawba rhotk)dendron or purple laurel is corifined to some of the 
soinhcMstern counties where it has invaded this region through the New Rtver 
v.dlcv from the southern riiountdns. /The mountain laurel is another 
strikuiglv colorhil helith. The burl of itsr(X)ts is fashioncxl into tobacco pipes. 
Jn the mountains ot West Virginia^ the evergreen heaths are called 'Maurels" 
while the deciduous members are ciilled ''honeysuckles''. The correct name 
tor these tkviduous members is a/iilea. 

Among the a/iileas. the fl.une a/alea has been described as one of the 
most beautiful flowering shrubs in the world. Other heaths whose fruits are, 
edible are the teaberry or wintergreen and the blueberriies and" the 
-huckleberries. 

rhere .ire areas -in the state where the rhododendroa^^ form such an 
interlacing network with tbfjr trunks and branches that the junglje is almost 
im|H*nefr*ible. Such jungles are referred to as 'Maurel slicks'' or sometimes 
just pl.iin ^ 'hells' ' to mountainfolk. Since these are usually located on slopes 
that .irt' deeply shaded with a ccx)l mountain stream flowing along the floor of 
tJie v.illev, they proviik' an ideal loc'ation for hiding a moonshine still. 

r " " . 

The e.irlv settlers spun or wove many of their own fabrics. These were 
. basic.illy, Imen or svool. The Scotch-Irish that' sVttled in the Appalachians 
were a rur.il people. They kept flcx'ks of sheep. They grew flax. They spun 



.iiul W(^vc their hiisu tahi u' whu h was calli-d linsi-y W(K)!'M'ys. Itomi the pLinhs 
in ihc'ir surroiintlinns ihcy tk*vclo[u'd bright clyi*s ti> Color ihvsy riothcs. 
Dvcini^ is I (lie i>t rlu' oltlcst A})|>alii^ hian hurik' jiKlu.stric*s. 

^ 'I lu- intuiniaifi ju-ople:' a-lii'tl^iiptin two lu.sii colors: hhu- and u-il. I Ik* 
Miles were ohiairU'il truui mdim) ami the ral Inun niaikler. lioth o^' ihcsi- 
|>lanis uri'W uih! I)iit were otien < uhivairii in patches In-hii^l the house (nr 
I(»n\enietue liv skillhil liaiuihiii;. nutiiiitain wurnrn nniiil pnulme ii^.tny 
sfiaJes ot red tr^M!! the dve. 

Other colors were also i^htained from thi' liillsulf plants. 'Butternut, al'.o 
walnut, hliHHlriH)!. hickory pokt- hc-rrirs. snniac. pak' hark and >;(>ldenrtKJ. 
These plants i;ave various shades ofyi'llnw. briUvns and even i^reen when 
rnixeii with alunr or other sulTstanccs. The dress up jark^'l ot the early 
nTouutaineer ^a,s the huntinii eoat or ritle jacket'! These were fringed clotfi 
jackets sut h as the mountaineer is ^een wearing on the ohverse sifie of the 
West Viri^inia Seal. These jackets were brightly ii)lored. They? v-we them to 
dress (Krasions. dances. il\ul even in the helds anti the wiK)ds. It wis indeed a 
piH)r niouniameer who could not atlorti at legist one of these colorful jackets. 

t )ne coniiTiotlity in short supply in the eJrIy settler's household waysu^ar 
or si.nie torru nt sweetnini;.'",Salt was a riecessitv h'lt sui^ar vvas a luxur\l-. I'iven 
si) the trontiersinan 4>ad a sweet ttmth arul such ilaintie*s as pies and caf\*s ami 
( aiulies" were " part ot the holiday lare 'at limes ot eelel)ratin^. ^inee 
trans[ioi talinn ot sui'ar tor any distance was about as costly and prohibitive ;ts 
sah.^it In luMiXfd the siader to tall back iipon his natural environment tor this 
! ontlunenr The iwt> prit)cip.d sources were maple su^ar ami hotiey. 

The bidtans taui^ht the early settlers how to tap the maple tree,s, secure 
the sap atul boil it down vnu^ a syri/p for use on their pancakes and in eix)km^. 
In manv sections ut Appalachfa tuda'y the maple syrup indusiry is a thrivin>; 
business, Vermont is noted lor it.s maple .su^ar industry. West Virginia has 
mativ localities where the prix essin^ of ' the syrup Is , a thriviriji; trade. 

. Ttie mountaineer searched the forest for a "bee tree". This would pro , 
vide him with a source ot honey ami. if skillful, he could capture the swarm of- 
bces and take them ba^to his cabin to ^et up housekeepifi^ in a *'bee >;um'' 
w hit h he wpiijd provt!^ The one \^ho tounti a bee tree automatically became 
ttie t)wner ot the lioney. When the time-ome to cut tho tree to hafrx'est the 
honev. it was his ri^ht to do this rL\uardless of whose land the tree was on. 
This tra'tlition is still tullowetl in many parts of Appalachia. The "bee .^um" 
was a primitn^Ntype of hive made^from a trunk of a.black ^wrti. Because blacli 
i^um rpts trom trie center outward, an old trunk would provide the nc^'essary 
shelter with veryjittle effort in remodeling it for the bees. 

Many plants, in i^ne part or another, provkled the-busic ingredients that 



\srrc nvit 111 'ilic prcpai .iliuii ol nu\li< iiics ,a»ai rcnu-dics hy I he hai ku(»nilsinaii. 
riicn- scciiuvl In hi.' a hi 'lid aiiKnu: ihr carlv sriilns that tin - iimrc distasteful 
ni (i|viHi\tniis a ( niii^ni tinii was. till' inori' «'Mrrtivi' it wwujd hr. Sniiic ol their 
rcmrdirs ari'siill usi'd tnda\ in patent mi'diciiu's! Wild i lu'rry hark lorduu^h 
nu'dii Ilic ts mil* i.'xamplr. Tlu.' pr' . ipal ailnirnts nl tlu* early settler iiu hided a 
vat !etv u|. stuinai h trnul)les. " hiasiniieli as "he diet ol the mountain men lelt " 
null h to he dt'stred. a diet which ineliided lathack am] sowhelly aloii.i; with 
tiiMiiv other i;ir.i\v items, there is little woiide' that they had any stomach at 

.ill. ' , .. , 

Sassahass, catnip, lioreliound ami ix-nnyroyalVcre all hrcwcd into'lcMS. 

The h'ue. and twiiis ol red ceda'r wi.'fe hoiled and i^ihalcd lor hronciiilis. 
White and hlack. willow leaves aiul hark were made into a tea to hreak up a 
lever. Hlondroot. uo!ili-ii seal, wilil i^iiii^er and the conn of the jack in\he 
pulpit were used in a' variety ol coficoctions. The pitch Ironi the white pine, 
healvd won nils aiul sores. Powtlered hark (he heniloik wa.s lised to staunch 
iliellou ol hiooti troin_^a ciii. Tannin in the hark ol the luMiiloc-k ,was i^ood lor 
hums. ( !(K»ki'il piiu' ncetlles were used for toothache. Rh(Vdodendron oil was 
useil tor rlH'uniatism. Whether these remedies were effective or not, is not 
reeonlT'ih Who d.ired U) uet sick-, with all that facin,i^ them? 

Rl-NI'AVABKh: Rl'.S()LIR(:i'S: AVPALACf IIAN WILDLIhl* y 

The term "wildlife" here is used in the hroad sense to include all forms 
ot animal liK which are native to the Appalachian. Region. This does<,not 
rjecessarily mean th.it all forms of animal life were of direct interest to the 
irontiersm.m. Injact. those animals which were of interest to the mountain 
men could he placed inti> one of three groups. The first of these was the fur 
hearers. Another liroup would he those used for food; while a third group was 
also of interest in that they were either feared or avoided hy the frontiersman. 

Jhv F-ur Bearers 

It was the early trappiTS. in their quest for furs/ who penetrated the 
wikk^Vness. who crossed the Alleghenies. who migrated through Cum'lvrland 
Ciap ti3 open routes of communication hetween the eastern coast and the Ohio 
V.illey. ami later the Mississippi Valley. Aj» the supply of furs ck.'Cii'ased they 
pushed further westward, tapping, hunting and fighting Indians. Although 
manv species ot fiirhearers were trapped, the one in greatest demand was the 
[weaver. _ , ' ' 

T/'c HeiJi'cr ? 

The heaver is the largest rodent^in North America. Jt ranges from thirty 
to hfty poundiT-r Before the white mhn arrived to what is now West Virginia, 



hi'MViTs prnhablv iH( upiinl I'vrry striMin thai olliTnl siiitiihlr liahitat, Tlirir 
priiu ip.il 1(»(hIs arc Un* bark and iwi^s ol ,lhc siTviti* lK*rrv, willow. Mack 
( hen y. Vi'llnw bin li and aider al!h()U>^li tlicy will Iced on any duiduoiis inv 
and even nn cvi-ri^rrcns. 

McaviT pi'lts arr prepared hv stretching the skin aeniss a circular hiH)p 
made fioni a slender willow branch. The diameter ol the h(H)p is cleternUned 
. bv the si/.eOt tin* pell. The lai^^est I'jadetor the pelts ran>^es Irohii d*) incluVs or 
nver, After the pelts are dried, thev M v removed Iroiii the li^^s and .slacked. 
The trappers nsiially transported their stacks ol furs on horsebac k or cancK* to 
the trading station or the market. 

The liuliaiis trapped only those beaver lor their inunediate needs. TUv 
art aval ol tlie white man iiureased the importance of the braver in the hulians, 
tor pelts'ioidd br traded for practically anything the white nian had. This 
siifpuHW^d die Indians to trap more beaver. Hv 1660 Virginia traders were 
bnvinti furs trom the Indians as far west as the Blue Kicl^e Mountains, hi 
1 V the Ohio (ionipany of Viri'ini : was lornieJ with a lar^e storehouse con 
tac 'e, i.OOn bai^lish pounds wortli of iradin.ti ^wds lixated at WilTs Cre< !\ 
wi. .r Caniiberlaiul. Maryland now stands. By 1753 explcirations had 
penet f ated West Vir^^inia and western Hennsylvani;i. The iTench and hidian 
War was the* ontcome ol a strui;i;le between the I*reiuji and the British fcir 
tra(i' pttsts alotiy the Ohio River, 

^ hurint^ the Revolution the fur trade declined temporarily, but after 1785 
It ai;ani bei'ame biy busines.s. \ly IS^^) the beaver had declined in West Vir 
yinia umd it was no longer cioninu-o tally practical to trap. By the early 
|9()(Ts the l»eaver wa.s declared extmct in Wi^st Vir.i^inia. Duriu>^ 1933-34 the 
West Vir>^inia Conservation Commission secured I A beaver from Michi>^an 
^mcl Wisconsin and released them in Randolph. Webster and Pocahontas 
CiMintii-. Within the next five years, fifty lidditional beaver were released in 
several other counties. By 1947 a total of 310 beaver colonies were accounted 
tor ^throu^hout the state. The first trappin>^ season. inau>;urated in 1948. 
resulted in the trapping of 135 beavers. 

Olhcr liirhciiicrs \ \ 

AWiom^h the beaver was the most sou,t^ht after of the furbearers'; there ^ 
wereother species ol wildlife trapped for their furs. The forests of Appalachia 
were rich in many of these anitnals. Amon>^ the more desirable furiiearers 
wc*re the muskrat, mink, .^ray fox. raccoon, otter, opossum and the fisher. It 
is thoiit^ht t luH t.he wDlviTine may alscviiave cuxurred in West Vir^^inia. Even 
the black bear, hunted lor its meat and lat. provided a fur that was much in 
demand, for the shakos worn by Kin^ Geor^^eVs Palace Guards. 

Muskrats were probably more plentiful than beavers. They are still to be 
founchtlonu many mountain streams and in swamps where they build their 
liome shaped houses. Many a youn>^ster has bou>^ht his first rifle wifTi the 
monev he made trapping the muskrat. 




1 iiiLiy 111 App.il.ii ilu ic Mv iwD^lillcrriit kiiiil.s ot loxis. tlu' ,urav ami 
iIk; ir.l lintli'ul ilicsc .iiT ii.ilivc Id Noitl) AiiU'iic.i l)iit ill till' tliiic ilic wliitc 
m.in ( .line in ilir cmsutii slwifcs ol the new iDiUiiu'ni tlu' ml li>x was foiiiul in 
ilir KiK kv MiiiiiH.iin rcuii'ii .iiul iliil nui icu li tli.it part nl ilu' ci>mitry rasl (>( 
ihc \lississippi. I hc I'linlish «L'iitli;mL'i) hrnuKlit with tlu'.m the trailitiun ul lox 
lumimu .niil with it iliiTi'il lox li.r tlu'ir liiints, 'J'lu- icil lox of I'astiTn North 
Anicru aii l.ul.iy aiv the ilcMt-'iul.int.s ot tliosi' which wiTi' intrniliu cil hy the 

Clliv inllilMSt.s. 

' Tlu' woodlaml hiillal.). liuiiti-il tor its tk'sli as well as its hiili', was a dilfcr 
ml spiri. s tn.ni that ol thv plains hisoj^,, It was lar>^er, ilarkc-r ami lacknl thf 
hump (it ilif hisiiii. riii'v loaiiu'il tlu'iMsti'rn mountains in hi'^^v herds movin^^ 
iii iriliwanl and souiliwanl as the si-asoiis rhanKi'il. 'I'lu'V lollowed well clcfineil 
II ails whii h later served lor the loi.ation of highways. U.S. Highway 50 which 
runs ihronuh West Virginia trom I'arkcrshiirji to the Maryland horder 'at 
Ul ilhonsr. was supposed to haw heen stamped out hy ihoiisanils of thesf 
.iiiimals eiin Mite to salt licks,' The last hiiffaln to he killed in West Vir>,'inia,,was 
shot .11 Vallev Head, Randolph County in ISJ"^. , •• 

11,.. t,slu-i. a memher ol the we.isel family. \vas List. recorded in Wc^t 
Vuuuua in I.SM. It was rest.Kked in 1%9 through the introductio.i of .5 
.uunuils.secured Irom New I la.iipsliire and released in Tucker ^."d Focahotjtas 
( ,,unn. s At one nine the hir of the fisher cotnmanded prices a., hi^h as 
tor a in h, It is hoped that the reintroduction may eventually provide addi 
iinn.il iiuonif lor the trappers in the state. 

Meat I'or The Tahle 
rhe e.ulv Ironiicrsman frequently lived on meat for extended f^riods of 
,unc 1 le was aide . v.irv his diet . <,r supplement it , with plant fmd.s such as 
truiis hemes, nuts, ru.ts, etc. 1 lis ,,rovisions usually included a supply ol 
,.,,„ ,,u, when this was exhausted, he was <,n the lancL Now .t was 
„s n ustv nlle which he depended upon lor his supply of fanl. Many accounts 
i,v the earlv settlers eiiiphasi/.e the ahundance of ^ame in the Appalachian 
id., ness.- Manv of the .inimals. adapted to a w<xxllaml hahitat. undoubted y 
il.,„r,slied Wild turkev must have heen one of the most abundant. As the 
p.oneers cle.ired the l.iml for settlement and for ^rowinK. crops, the wcx^dhmd 
..muu.ds sutlered, hut others, better adapted for an agrarian cuhure hcHan to 

"!'"'Sv accounts pertaining to West Virginia leave no doubt that the 
,t,rkev as well as the grouse, exhibited little fea-'.of man in those days. When 

,;nie:AudulK.n'isitedthcOh.oValleyar^^^^ 
bund..ntlv supplied with ^ame. A wild turkey. could be procured in a few 
i' tes The American Indian made much use of the turkey for food, tools 
such ..s awls. wc.apons such as arrow points from the spurs, feathers arranged 
;iiul tied together to form cloaks and blankets. , ^ 
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A truiiliil soiirviM)! iiiloniLiiioii s\Unn tin* 1(hkI IuiImis oI lii(li«ins, as 
well as ihccirlv sriilrrs, an* lrc<|Ufmly nhiainnl liom shcllluMps or * kiu hcii 
jnidik'iv^". Tli<'si*air hiu;c pilrs t>l shells, hones .muI other ieini)aiils Iroiu 
leasts, ( )ne o( these would usiiallv he ass(H iated u iih ati huliaii village. I he 
(ilohe I hll Shellheap in I lanunk (.otinty, ilated some ^HOO t(> 7,000 years 
at;o. was toimd to (outaii) many ha^nieiits ot turkey hones, alom; with 
remains ol tleer. soh shelletl turtle and hox turtle, 

Amorit; the larger i;ame lavored hy the Irontier.smaii were the elk or 
wapiti, the WfKullaiul (arihou and the white tailed (krr. The elk must liave 
ranged throut^hout much of Appalaehia it the luunher of localities such as lilk 
Mountain?^. Kivers. Idk I,icks and I'lk Gartlen are any iiuhcation of its 
ahuudancc. As late as the ISJt)'selk werealnmdant in western Pennsylvania, 
rile last one reeortled in West Viri'inia was killed in Pocahontas County in 
lsri7. The white tailed (k-er wasahundant throughout theistate imtil the early 
P;oo*s. It reac hed its lowest nimihers ahout 1910 wheii, tinder more ri^itl' 
pnaetlton ami manat^enient. it he^an to sta^e a eomehaek. 

Mountain hunters, to whom^cnison once may have meant life or death, 
knew that deer werelar from ahiliidant in lieavy wootllantls. hi this instance, 
a knowledge ol the (k-er's liahits paid off. The lumter knew that sooner or 
later the deer wouki have to visit a salt liek for salt is a necessity in the tlict of a 
cud chewim^ atiimal. The location of a salt lick wa*> carefidly treasmed 
\ecret. in many of the valleys ()i the trilnitaries (»f tlic >>hio Kiver salt licks 
were ctunmoti. if the salt licks wereahsent. the settler had to provide one hy 
Inirini; lart^e holes in lot^s ant! ^illin^ them with salt. 

. it is easy to understand why the hunter preferred the deer of elk, and 
even the turkey .^'to the sinaller ^ame which must have heen present in the 
w(H)dlands, One deer could provide f(H)d for a faipily for some time. The meat 
could IVe cut into strips and smoked alKl dried to form a "jerky'' which was 
palatahle. Meat could also he salted for preservation since ice and refrij^cration 
was a luxury far retnoved from the early lo^ cahins. However, there were 
times when the smaller animals of the forest were shot for f(X)d. The ruffed 
grouse ant! the ^ray sc|uirrel were consickTed delicacies hy the early hunter 
miulh as they are'totlay. The piuskrat and the heaver, particularly the tail, 
werJ* eaten. Rahhits, as well as the varying hare or snowshoe rahhit . provided 
the protem supplement durin>^ the lon^;, cold winters. Aquatic life such as 
fish.] mussels and turtles were also eaten. Many other forms of animal life 
werdieat(^n. especially when the more desirahle ones were scarce. Ducks, 
^eese. doves and other birds were'hunted. ' . 

.Siir?ounded by this ahimdance and variety of >;amf. it Would' .seeni diffi- 
cidt, if r/ot impossible, for a pioneer family to suffer foHack of fiy)d.-But many 
of rhjm did. time and time a^^ain. Durirr^^ severe winters, famine could stalk 
the settlements and death and disease was a constant threat. A resourceful 
"huntLT could usually provide his family with ^•ame hut thany of the early 



'.rni('!\ wrii- tiiitainiliiir with the h.ihits o\ (he wild i riMiurcs. or tlicv vvdro 
|MK,i shnts Till' \siUiriiu'ss lili' w.is truly a survival ol (In- siroru^ ihr t unnin.n 
ainJ ilir KM mri rliil. 

I viMMs aiuU )tlici I'l-arvun lii'astirs 

riu-rr wnv iiianv miu's Wlu'ii ilu' liK' ol tlu' early siMtliT was anything luit 
pleasant. Maiiv pruhli ins plai^iii'tl him atul I'viMi the srroni^tM of hi*art hccaini' 
»l)S(nuraiM'il at tunes. I niu'snnR-iiess. sirkness. tire, lamuie and Indians were 
,1 1 onstatn threat (n the Apj)alaehian pinneer. There were also several animals 
vvhuh weir uanvi* to ilie mountains dial hrou.uht a constant direat t(» oni^'s 
satetv Amonu those wiTe the cou,i;ar or pandier. the eastern limber wolf, the 
|)lai k heat and the snakes, 

The moiuitauj liofi is the lar,L;e.'st memherof die cat tamily in rfnsl^rn Norlli 
Ameriia. When Wilham Bartram. a famous American naiuralisl/Vxplored 
ih«; southeasiern states in. the late I7(.K)'s. he wrote ol '^ty^crs'' that roamed 
ihf mountains. 'I^his hi^; eat was referred to locally as puma, ccuu^ar or 
paiulier. Bui the hill folk in ihe mouniains of Wc^t Vir>;inia know them only 
.IS "painters", h is a lawny . unspoiieil cat with a l()n>; tail They may attain 
a total leniitli ol close to ei^ht feel. Ii is a predator which ori>;inally fed on 
deer, elk and hison. As the whin* man he>;an to seiilc thv Appaladiians, the 
[laiuher j>reyed uj)on Ivis livi'Slock. 

Mountain peopde learal the animal lor many reaM^ns. It was capahle of 
inakim; tremendous leajis and it had .ureat power in its paws and jaws. It was 
elusive and swift. Many stories relate to panthers following; a solitary hunter 
to his home in the dusk while the terrified hunter expected to he attacked at 
any moment, lis scream has terrified many frontiersmen and its voice has 
hi en variously described as that of the whimperin^^ of a child and the cry of a 
woman in distress. Alihou^^h the stories of panthers attackin>; humans are 
greatly exai^^erated there are a lew authentic accounts (if people bein>; killed 
In- jxuuhrrs. . 

The most jMi/<din,u stories associated with the panther are the frequent 
at counts ol I'juinus of tliese seVretiye creatures in Appalachia today/ The 
last recorded kill of a panther in West Virginia was one en Tea Creek in 
Porahoruas County in ISS7. Yet one can he sure that as siK)n as he mentions 
the last recorded kill in the State, someone in the audience will come up with a 
ri'ceni sii;hlin^. As late as 1936 panther tracks were spotted on Kennison 
Mountain in B(K"ahonlas County by two mammalo>;ists from the United 
Stales National Museum. 

Second only to the rricRmtain lion, the eastgm timber wolf was probably 
the most fea.reci animal in the Appalachians. The timber wolf is a lar^c, 
l)roadheaded wild do^. The males may attain a total length of almost six feet 
and wei^h as' much as I 50 pcnmds. Under certain condition's the wolf could 
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instill i;rcMt(T Ic.ir in llu' Immcr ih.in (hr p.Jiithrr, Their hahii of travi'llin^^ in 
packs and rhcir tcarlrssnrss m atiaikin^ wlu-n luiiiury inaclc tlu'ni vcrv 
(laiii-cnnis. Tlu' w(»ll [X)piilari(>n hv^AU lo line in Appaliichia in the laU' 
ISlKTs. Snch nu'asnics as hnumirs. hunting, poisuniii^*^ and (raps ])r(»vctl 
incl(c( tjvr. riu' most important factor in their dccliiu' was the si'ttlenicnt ol 
ih(^ (nintry witli its attendant harassment. The last recorded kill of a ,wolf in 
West Virt-inia was in Randolph (a)unty in 190*), Today. re|>ort.s of the 
appearaiu eol wolves in tluteast, prove, under investi^^ation , to he eoyoti'S or 
poliee dot's. ' , 

i'he Dr. jekvll <iiul Mr, 1 Ivde ot Ajjpalaehia is the hiack hear. Unlike* tiie 
wuK ami the nionntain lion, the hiaek hear has' heen ahle to "hold its own' ' 
lhr( uuhoni most ofits ran^e in the l^ast. While it seems io prefer the remote 

\ lori'sii'd wilderness tor its hahitaf m the mountains, there arr hiany instaiucs, 
siu lvas in the ( ireat Smoky Mouritain Nationiii Park, where they seem to he 
atlap'tetl to civili/ation. While lyintin^^ seasons on the hiaek bear arc 
estahlisheti in most ol tlie h'asiern States with hear rani^e, there are DC'easions 
when the hiaek marauder intrudes upon a llock of slieep aiul the lix'al farmers 
demand-Its deiqisr. 

. Full urown sprcimens inay attain a wei|^ht of 500 to 600 pounds, 
although the avrra^^e hes hetween 200 300 pounds. They may stanti over five 
U'ct lii^h. Althou^h they aie classed as carnivores, their diet is almost 
omnivorous. --rhey eat a variety of animal UhmI includin^^ srnalh^^amCi snakes 
and hsh while their plant fiH)d covers hiackherries, acorns, r(H)t5 and fruits of 
many forest plants. • 

The Idack hear is c(»nsKlered awkwarti, clumsy and comical bV many but 
tlicreare times when tl.^'v cati he dan^^erous. I le is an extremely fast and a^^ilc 
ammal and extremely adept at a lun^^e. When rhey emerge from hibernation 

, in the spring, they arc lean atui hungry and ill tempered' When a sow bear is 
w ith cubs; she is to he .noided. Many hikers antl campers, as well' as tourists 
have heen mauled or dawed hy the black- beat; when it was cornered or" 
tempted with food which was wiihheUI. ^ 

1'be early settlers hunted the bear tor its meat, as well as its oil or fat, 
•which not only was s^iiposetl to have a therapeutic vabie but was iisedMh 
^reasinii patches to he used in the rifle, b'urthermore the fur or hide was fnade 
into coats or ru^s. Many hides were shipped to I\n^land where they were 
made into shakos : the tall black lur hats worn bv the fralace uuards in Lontlon. 

Woven into the folk lore of the early Appalachian settlers were the 
numerous stories about snakes. Mi^ratinu mostly from IrelantI wlicre snakes 
were iiotiexistant , or from the mother country of I*!n,uland where they were 
uncommon, it was a traumatic experience lo encounter a deadly viper with .i 
bu/./er on its tail. Rattlesnakes are a New World creation aiul the talcs the 
carlv rohmists carried bat k to the Old Country or wrote to their 'triencls or 
rela'lives were woiulerous intleed. Man has alwavs held the serpent iti'fear and 



. i Milt (• 11 M'ifi inl \\) Im" (111' '.vmhul ul itiai)*s liisi icniptatii 
I Ih-'ciHs ((ilnur.ts srU'i \v^ \\\v Miilcsn.ikt* .is ilinr rnil)K'iii .nul mnt 
iicti n III scvii.il (•! tl^rii ||.u;s Willi ilw moiio. "I)(tr.'t tHMil (Ui rm*". 
HMJh.hl's |(Mirii.il nl I) 'tiilu'i I^"'*^ ciclciuls tliis scli-inon in tin* lol 
l..\s iih' p,^^s.u|(•' olh^ iril that luT rvc cxi fccli'il in hnllunc i" tluU ul any 

. 'dn 1 uiifii.i! .nul ili.ii slir li.i** n(» I'vrluls. S\\r ni.iv tiuTi'lorr In* csti'i'nu'il an 
i iiii'i. iii m| Mi'jl.nur, Sill' nr\('i lu'iinis an .it(a(k. n-H . wiu-n urur i'n,ua^i'J. 
iMf Miiu'iulcis. She r, ilu'ictorr aivcinMcin c»l rna^natiirniiy ami niu* 
((.iM.ii;c As il at»M.»ir. ttt |M*r\('ni all [MctiMismns ot (inarrcliiu' w'ilii iIk* 
'.M.ipons Willi wiiuh nainir tavornl, shr (luucals tiirni in tin* hk)! ul iiiT 

•.II ill. '.n tli.n In iliusr wild ,111' nnaii}naitui*d with Iut. shi- a[i[H.Mrs most 

Ji triisclrss ; aiiil r\rn w lu-n Hinsr wrapnns arc shown, and i*Nti*iuk'il lor 

. Jilciisr. ilir\ .ippcat wr.ik .uul iDim-riiptihli' ; hn( tlu.;ir wonnil.s. howi'wr 
Mii.ill, air <kVisn (• aiut tai.il. ( ^tuisi ions nl this slu* nrvrr wonncis until stu' has 
ri'iM imisK nuiii i- r-vcn to Iut iMUMny, anJ i autionril Iut against the 

il.iip.M'i I ti nc.uliiiiMul Iut. \\'as I wronij. sirs, in thinking this a stroni; picturt* 
( )( ilic icin|>iT anil rondiui ol America.''** • 

Sn.iki' simirs ni.iki- n[> an irn[iorianj ihaptiT in Appalachian folklore. 
Si .nir ut liii'si* sKiru's may 'u* traced hack to the faiherland suc h as the story of 

• liif niuiiuT snake swallow ing iier youn.^ in time ot danger. Others, heeause of 
tjhc clucTsitv ot iv[ies. originated amon^ tlic settlers i)f the early Irontier. 
Sinncs ahuut "Ik k)[i sn.ikes' * . snakes milking eows ani1 vipers;hat hiew their 
pt)i.t)n(Mis i)reatli in' tiie lair ot Hie attaeker to (;anse hlindness. eontnlsions 

, and rvi ii di aih. orii;inateil in the Southern Appalachians w^^iOre the counter- 
[\trts ol ilu'si- tii iional serpents may he foimd. Much ol tlie folklore centered 
.UMund tile snaki's.liail to do with the treatment ol their poisonous^-hite. Un- 
loitnnan-lv nunv ol ihese'ifeatments were not only useless, hut many were 
duw oriejii dangerous. As one competent auth(n;ity stated ; ' 'More people had 
died num nsun: liie wroni^ treatnieni lor a snakebite tlian doin^^ nothing* at 
all" The Appalachian teller ot snake stories is very sensitive about the- 
verauiv ul his lales and lakes ollense when. one iloiihis the truth (if his 
.i(((oiini As one old. iimer. slated. "I helievy all snake stories until they are 
[ir«>ven false". I lovv iln yoO no alniut proving a snake story false? 

T hree sju-t lesot [>oisonous snakes a-e found in Appalachia. 7\vo of these 
Mfi' lait^ siiakes the eastern timluT rattlesnake and the .ground rattler. Rat 

Tiesnakes afe toiuul iM every slate east of the Mississippi River except Maine 
and Di lawar'e. T he oiher poisonous snakV is the copperhead w'hich is more 
w idrK disnihnied: \\^ater moccasins are fomid only in the swamps (if tfie 
( o.iMal plain <uul ihe southern .diamondhack fatilesnnke is also confined t(i the 
soiiiliern loa^tal plain anil some areas in the [liedmont. 

*^nakes held an' im[H)rtam place in {hv life of the American Indian. They 
wi'iciised m I ereinouial dances. T'heir fan^s. rattles and skins were used to 
a (ha II ne« kl.n es .ind • >(lu'r nrnamenis.,. The oil had <i distinct therapemic value 



'.tiiil iIh'v alM> sciamI .!'> Iniul. Many t'.iilv niiu'dirs ol \\\v tiniiiirisiiKUi 
( uiJt.iuu'd i.wilcMi.ikf imI. Till' |n»\vil(Tt'(l liink's wtTc iiiixtui ni iiu'ilirmcs 

MAN'S INTIUiSION IN I'O TIli" WII.DI-KNl-SS 

The story ol Ai^jmLu liia is. \\\orr tli.ui th«it ot most l.nuls. the siory ni 
tiiaii t i)iitri)tilril hy ii.itnri', VVliiit spirit or (iiiality <>( iIh' <'arly pioneer vmhM 
hii^i away Ironi home and his loveil ones into an unknown land ol trees, wild 
and sometimes dan.i^erons animals, anti sava^jes? 'I'hese early trappers and 
exjilorers wi-re not searchinii Uiv >^old. Some were searchitj^ for liviti)^ riKHii 
u'hete they toiild rear their families siirroinuled by the iiitoxieatini; proUisioti 
of natural resotjri i*s. Others wi-re l(H)kin,i; for the only treasure their horst-s or 
eanous eonld eaffy: some of the finest fiirs in the world. 

I'he Mountain Men 

11ie earl, settlers were preceded into the wilileriiess hy a >»!'oijp (jf men of 
iiniiiiie c haMi teristies wlio differed from their fellownien in i|nantity. if not 
(juality. of manly vii;or. They wrre a hrave, toii,i;li. resolute ^i»roijp. Many 
wi*re oi)sessi'il with the spirit of .idventure. Many hel(»n>ieil to that hreeil of 
man who felt the si'curity ol a rifle ne.stl(;d in the enx)k of Jiis arm. 

From these explorers have enier,i;ed such names as Daniel B(X)ne, Simon 
Kenton andi.ewis Wei/.el whose contrilnitions to the openin,i, of Appalachia 
have heen well d(K iimented. All three of them havr played an important role 
in the early history of what is now West Virginia. 

' ' • 

Win id IhntNi' 

i)i the early mountain men. Daniel, Ii^(X)ne is pnihahly the most famous. 
Whether this is heeausi- he was di'servini; of the fame, or heeaiise he had a 
better "presv aL;ent" in the person of John Filson who was a i;liost writer for 
his autohi(\L;raphy could still he arijued. 

Dame! ii(x)ne was horn in Berks County, F\'nnsylvania in I7V'i. Mis 
tatluT u,H^k him to the Yadkin Valley of Nt»rth Carolina and here he learned 
the frolitier wisdom from friendly Cherokees iron) which he was to lu'iiefit for 
the rest of his lite. He served in Braddtxk's eainpai^jn against the I'Veneh and 
hulians. When he rvturned he married and scttleil dosvn on a farm of his own. 
Hut ihi' plow was tiot lor Daniel, There was the lure of adventure and the 
eharu e to test his haekwoods skills. Ami in \7M he left his wife antI the farm 
ami, aloni; with several adventurous nei,L;hbors. plimL;ed into the wilderness 
and thus became one of the founders ol the. State of Kentii<.;kv. 

D;m\el BiH)ne made numerous trips into what is nosv West Viri;inia. He 
was a freiiucnt visitor of Fort I.ce alon^j the Kanawha Riyer at what is now 
Charleston. I le frequented P(nnt Pleasant and trapped extensively in that lart»e 
triaiij^fi- between Charleston. Point Pleasant and the Bi^ Sandv River. In 1791 
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lie w.is ctracd lu thr VuijniM Assrinhly In rrpii'scni die nvw (dinity (\f 
' *K('nli.»w.t* \ The ( "iintv ilu*n t<K)k in yjrM ^i-xpiinsc Inxn hclow 
I liiitiiiu;i()ii IHH th .ilciui the v )hin Kivrr U) I'iirkcrslntrii .Hul (Mst to 
( !1mi li'st(Mt H(Ktii(' livcil in (,'h.ii lesion until 179*) when hr ai»,un iriDVfd \n 
Kc?iliukv, Mr (lii'd in Missouri in IH^d. I lis remains are now interred in 
I'r.inkhirr. Kentiuky 

There are many who lean in the belief lhal Simon Kentnn wa^ Daniel 
M<M)ne's peer. They were ,i;(khI trieiuls. saved each onher's lives on several 
(M i asions. ami iheir eareers show inieres<in>; parallels. I le f(ni>;ht in border 
wars aiiainsi the hulians and was capmred numerinis times. I le also acquired 
la.'ije hoUlmus ol latul in Kentucky and built himself a lame lirick home. He 
(ould neither reati nor write and lackett' any administrative experience. 
Eventually be lost his luiUliti^s and dit'd in utter [H)verty on a farm in Ohio. 

Simon Kenton was horn in whai is now Fau(|uier Qninty. Vir>;inia in 
Apfi . 1755. Wheti he was tifteen years old he fell in love with a 'maiden, 
whom he suhsec|uefitly tound was to be married withirt a week. In a fit of 
jcalo is ra^e he attacked the man and dealt him .such a fearsome blow that be 
tboiejfit he had killed him. liecause of this he rah away from his home and it 
' was iiot until thirteen years later that beVeturned home to find the man alive. 
Duruin these thirteen .years he had trapped, explored and fcju^^ht Indians iri 
what is n(nv West Virginia, as well as Ohio, then the Northwest Territory, 
and K'.'ntucky. ^ 

.An ineident in Simon Kentonjs life illustrate?^ the hardiness of the early 
Ironnersnu'n. On March 9. 1773. Simon Kent(»n wa.s camped alon>^ the 
Kan.iwha Kiyer near what is now the city of Charleston. His companion.s 
were I )hn Yeai*er anti George Strader. Yea^er, the older man, stayed in camp 
and (lid the c(H)kinL; and the skinning; of the animals. It' was a cold, wet, rainy 
dav tiul Kenton and Strader bad returned to the camp with a disappointing 
^i at( ' ol tiTs.. They had killed a turkoy and this meant fresh meat in the camp. 
Wlijle Yt iL;er was preparing the turkey. Kenton and Strader cleaned and oiled 
thetr Titles and stackecl them a>;ainst a tree. Then they t(X)k off all their' 
clnihin), atui hum* it over the fire to dry. Suddenly there was the crash of rifle 
lire ln>m the darkness anil Vea^^er fell to the );round. l^*nton and Strader 
ese.iped n io the torest. Six days later they reached the Ohio River, more dead 
thai . Vv'. They were half frozen and starved when they burst out of the 
lorrM ami saw three cantK's beached on thju* bank of the Ohio with several men 
•around them. They re(i),i:ni/.ecl the men and while runnin>^ toward them, 
Strader fainted. It was ten days before Simon and George had recuperated 
from thoir ordeal. ."^ 



l ewis W('!/i'l h.ul hvn ari I.uii^ihI by many as llu' >»riMii*st srnui aiul 
liuh.iii liijlitcr \\\M ilu' Uniiril Slates ever pnuliu ihI. I li- was h<irn in l^intas!(T 
(,()Hi)iv, I*cnnsvlvai)ia in Aiu;ttsi I7(»^. Wltrn about a yrar old Ij'wis' 
parrnts wnb ibnt ibna* sons aiul a daunhti-r, alouu* with Un\t otIuT (ainilirs 
Irlt thrir linuu* alul ninvrd ,v'i'siward wlu'iv tlu' \Vft/.i*ls si'ttliul alon>» Ui,i» 
Whi'cliiu' ( in-rk. Marshall (bounty, WiM Virginia. When Li'wis was I ^, lu' 
and his viainiji'i luothri wcrr i aptuii'd by Indians. Although they I'scaprd, 
la'wis lU'viT t()r>;ut thr ordeal and vowed ven>;eaiu e on all^inale liuli.nis, a vow 
which iuiupied most ol his time tlu rest ol his .lile. IJifrin^ his liletime he 
joiirneved lo New Orleans and iitto Texas twiee and spent lonr months with 
the l ewis and Cllark expedition but led it because ol boredom. Me lied of 
yi'llow lever while visiting a eousiti in Naiche/, Mississippi in IHOS. Mis 
rem.uns were translorred to the McCreary Cemetery near M(^undsville on 
August J. 19 u!. 

The Momitain Men's Weapons 

Thr Kith' , ^ ^ , * / 

Tile rifle w.is the most important^implement in the everyday life nt the 
Irontiersman. It provided him and his family with fiHtd and it wara protection 
against wild animals and sa\\i>:es. It >|ave him a sense of security at all times 
l^nd it was not uneonunon for him to attach pet names to it. Simon Kcntcm 
called his favorite rifle JaCob. 

'I'he rifle used hy the frontiersmen was of an ignition type known as a 
flintliKk. This type of rifle, or some variant of it, was the popular type for 
over three hAtndred years. It emer>^ed in Huropc sometime before 1550 and 
was widely used until it was replaced by the percussion rifle about IS'^'iO. The 
mechanism consisted of a hammer with a pair of jaws which held a flat chip of 
flint.. An internal spring permittwl the hammer to be brou>;ht back to a cock. 
When the triyuer was pulled, the. hammer moved forward and struck an 
upright platt; called the friz/.en. 'fhe fri/,zen covered a pan which contained a 
small amount of fine blackpowder. I'his pan- was connected with the posterjnr 
end of the barrel, or breech, with a small hole. When the fri/.zcn was struck 
by the flint it was pushed forward and sparks resulting from the striking flint 
ignited tlie powder in the pan which produced a flash which travelled throu>;h 
the opening: and ij^nited the powder in the barrel The resultinj^; explosion 
forced the projectile out the mu/./.le. 

This was a complicated mechanism and there were many ways in which 
it could );o awry. The first aphorism the rifleman learned was to **kcep your 
powder dry*'. Black|><iwder would not burn nor explode if wet, so me powder 
had to be dry at all timesr When the rifle was carried loaded in wet weather, 
the fri/./en was down over the pan and the entire mechanism was covered with 
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|.ir( r ot ..km I 'sM.illv iln' nilcd \ii in.it V bl.i(Mi'i ot an npossiiin >va,s usi'il. 
nih tifmn -. ilir thni sinkitu' tlu' lit/Vrn dul iu»t pnuluor i-niniMli ^Pi^fl^*^ 
u-unr thf|H.\silri I Ih' sinknn: siirt.u (In* Hint h.ul (u be "napprd". tlut 
•i s . utj'.i.miK sh.iipiMirjl in nidci in ptoduic spatks. whyii the sparks ilid 
.j.niir tlir pMsviki III I'lic p.m. tlnTc iiMv have Ih*imi an nl)stru<fliiMi*iii \Uv 
I, HI, lu.lr .tiul thr Hash wniild nut i.uiutr iht' |Hk\vdiT in thr liarrol. This was 
, .1.1 * 'Hash m \Uc pan" ami ha\ nivim iisr to thi' oxprrssiun which is nsrd 
f.nl.iv t.M|( iioif a hifct pmod ot.pifidariiy in an Individual. And last ot all it 
Miav n. 'I hav mniird thr ptAviliT in ihr harirl. lu-iaiisi' in the hcMt of an 
riK oimtcr. ui ihiM'xtiirmcni ol arhasi-, ihrhimlcr tnay havr toruottrn to put 
.m\ puwdfi m ihr haiirl, 

riu' idle used hv ihf rarlv rtiountain nirn was thr Pennsylvania rillc. It 
was n li rrcd tt» as the Kennieky rille in a. halhid whieli was wrillcii in the 
de< ade lollowiui; the haiilent New Orleans in the War of ISl J. hi this hattlij 
tlie l»allad filters to a euttipany ot men ho\u Kentucky with their '^Kentucky . 
lilies". Some reter^to it as the l'ennsV)vania Kentucky rille. 

In the earlv pari ot the eiMhloonth century. German ini.^rants hc^an to 
settle ariMind l.aru asti'i;. IViinsylvania. They hrou^ht with theiTi a. heavy, 
short barreled lumriji.uritle called the "Jaeger". The word ''Jaeger" means 
luinter. The rifle was .^ccurate hut it was adapted for hunting* larger game in 
l-iirope ih.m would he required in this country. It fr^equently had a ht}re of ,58 

(»S ol an inch. l-nrtlierniorO the large-hore required more powder and lead, 
shot, two toniponents which were in short supply in the colonies. The 
resuhmi; rifle which was evolved from the Jaeger had a longer barrel to 
ensure the complete burning of the powder and a syialler bore: .36 to .45 
caliber which was sutticient ior their purposes and saved'lead. The first riflos 
made In the (lerman gunsmiths in^Fennsylvania were exactly the same as 
those they had made at home. During the second quarter of the eigHteenth 
century, however, the evolution became inore arul more noticeable. By 1750 
the true -American rifle had developed. The next sixty years'saw the rifle 
reaiii its im;heM*pi'i»k, both in performance and design. The stock became 
lighter .uid much more graceful as it developed a sweeping drop in the butt. 
Inlavs luT.ui to appear of brass, pewter and silver and the patchbox became 
more elaborate. 

With such an excellent rifle and such constant practice, fine marksman- 
ship became oniimonplace. Shcxning matches were held and prizes of turkeys 
and cuts of beef were offered. Although some.of these fine rifles saw action m 
the French .ind Indian War. it was not until the outbreak of^lhe Revolution 
tliat Jt was given an opjxirtunity to prove itself. The. principal weapon of the 
Revolution was the musket, a large calibered smoothbore which could be 
loaded faster than a rifle, burthermore they could be filled with bayonets^ 
Ahhough corripanies of' riflemen scored victories at Saratoga. Cowpens and 
Kind's Mountain, the musket was the workhorse of the Revolution. 
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I fir .lu nt .11 \ < tl llir Primsv U »wii.i ( illc s\.is .ilniitsi i)nhrli('\ Ml>i(» I'licfc ,ur 
.lullM'niii it jH n t . ul \\\{'\\ lu'iiu', '.liuf ,11 \M\\\v ul ^110 |l K I v.ikIs. Tlii'sc wcir 

niM.llm'S VnIiiM- llir nlU' s\,IS tluMillU uMcK tlU' st > it W.IS Hnt )Usl ,i 

t<is(' ill I Immm' Amiu.hv uas ik'prtklnu upon nianv I. u tots l>iit it tuuilly 
luitlnl iluwii III .1 (.iK'hil I (Muclin.itiuti luMvV(*(-M tlx* title and (l)i' iihiiksin.it). 
The nlir \\.{\ In^uli'd l»v e.iU'liillv mtiodin \\\\\ r h» t hi* if\u//lc ol tlir rillr a pic 
Mniislv tlHMMltrd .tn toll lit o( \ \\m k powdt'f The .ilDoutlt V(H|11II<hI h.id WvW M' 
i 111. It I 'Iv dcliiitiiiit'd 1>\ the nMrksnum l>v shooting liN nllc Dvn ilu* siiow .ttid 
t hc( kmi'.tlu' Mif (.It e ol the siiow tot uiihm neil nfiims ot |>owdei\ The ide.t w,is 
to iisr jiist eimuj'jj |M)wdet to piojX'l ilu- hiilli«i tlie Dec I'ssitrv ilist.iiu iv 
UiihtiMieil powder iiie.int wjstt aud Mot etioiii»h nie.int loss o( .tmirac y. Nmv. 
.1 i.;i(MmhI ( loth p.it( h W.IS pKu ed o\ei the tiui/vie and the round le.id hall ol th(* 
propi'i^ si/e'loi the hore plat cd on it'and tlu' t>all ilnven into the nui/,/le! The 
v\i ess I lt>ih w.is iriinntt il troin around the Dtii/ANvtud the hall laintned down 
the harif*l until it reat hetl the powder. I'he A:re>si'd j>ateh si-rvetj several 
liiiutiitiiN As II Wvis r.iinmed di>wn tin* h.irn'l with tlte l\ill it eh-ared the 
hjirel (»t SI, atiercil );i .iins ot powder. as.Ufll '.is lUc ri'sidue ot the previous sh'>t ' 
rite prim ip.d hiiu tion was to periuit a t loser tit heiwi-cn the rilliuiis ot the 
hiirrel .iiid the ImII. A siuall amount t>t tine, priinini: powder' wa.s plaeed m the 
pan and the lri//en ilcscd down ovii the pan. The hanitner was kept at 
halt MKk iis J s.itetv ineasiire I'he we.ipoii w,is ntuv readv to tiie when the 
hatninrr was hroiu;ht hai k to tuH ei'ik. 

[ ludiiu; the tlintloek ritle ti>ok time and no nuiitiT how j>iotu lent the 
trunnrrsmaii was. the hrst he eoiild dn wemld he \o net olt three or Itnir shots a 
itnniite It he missed his tiksi shot, lu; was in trouhle. rhe.saNaiie. or the 
Ihmiv eoiild quu kly elose ut i>n him anti attac k. I'or thi*^ rea.st>n/main hunters 
I arru'il .i pistil m their helt tor sir l.i an enu'r^ent y. The pistol was alsti'tlu' 
tlmtliu k tvpe* ot a eahher sniiu'what larger than the ritle. usually ."^0 to ."^H, 
wifh a h.irrel lenuth ol ten to :wt'l\ finehes. For elose tiuhtmi: tliis W'e.ipim 
(oiild he deadlv. Its aeenraes wjs liiiiiietl. howt*\'er. partly hceaiisr nt the 
short siiihtini: radius ;^nd partiv hetaiiseot the tlittieuhy to .steaiK the aim. 

Manv ot these pistols were pnuiueetl hv loeal iMin.smiihs. ,is were the 
ntles. The Keiuiukv pistol heeanu' a iratlition and eolleetors pLuc a hiuh 
\.ihu' on an auihentk Kemuikv pistol. 

" ^ The kmtr w\is not j weajxMi tor tiov' intiiihtiim. hut it was an 

indispens.ilile toe»l .uul implement ot the mountain man. lie usod'li /or- 

skmmrtu hi"* eati h o) tiirhearers. It>r euttiivi: saplinus ami hraiU'lU's lor Ins 

shelter, tor sealpitu: hi^ Indian vk ttm:j. tor i leanini: antI euiiini: his t:ame iMio 

sm.iller |H»rri.^ns, to ineiuuVn a tew ot its manv uses. 

' ■ ,. ^ 
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I III' kmlr u.is usu.iltv urru'd in a li'nu:<'tl. l>otkskifi shr.uh .iil.uhiHl to 
hi'» ntrtlu' U'U sulr. oil! nl I hi- w,iv ot tlu' luilirt \Mm \\ ,ni(l pnwikT lu>rn 
\shu h wrw iisii.illv svnin nil the i\y}M sidi'. I'lu' hl.ulr w.is lir.u'yi alnmi trn 
11)1 hrs Iniii; ,iiu| villi A MM V luuM'ilr.i' Mnimt.uii nii'U pr.u iK i'il thrnssinv, ihcir 
kiHv.s Mu\ ni.mv iM'uiiiif scrv .ulrpt .it fins .in, 'l'liu»wiiu: ihr kmlr w.is 
U'suMnl li» when till' rlrlliriil »it MHpHsr w.is iiiipdll.inl .iDii to tll'i' jiu' lilli* 
vs. .i»M hr Id (liM lusc niu ''. picsflu r It iiM'ij iti li.itui lo h.iiul iomiIm! ajtiT 
illc Imh ,1(111' usrirss, ' ' 

I li. tnni.ih.iwk W.IS till' \sliiir iimm's lontiihiuinn lo IniJi.iti wiMjxiiiiTy. 
I hr li.itl Ins h.nilc A\c wliti li w.is a luMvy sloiU' l.isii'iinl ,il thr splil v\u\ 

nl .1 Milk ,inil uv\\ tnilitiv with wet hmkskin. Wlu-n ilu" Inukskin ilriul tin; 
•.ti.nr w.r. lirM sn iiifls in ilir li.inillc. The inn'iah.iwk ol tlu" svliili' ni.m w,is ii 
Mn.ill ImiuIIi'iI .1X1' It w.is huln in wny^hi .iiul thus provided nn hunk'U to iho 
m.inv (filler iinplniicnts i ,irrinl hv tin* lioiijiiTsniiin, Tin' Indian cnvisioiunl 
lis pntcini.il ,inil ntli'inl tnans skins in trade. A i'ihuI toniahawk tiinld hrin^^ 
srviT.il hi-AMT skins. Thr Indians tailed it a itunaahaktiu which 4iti'ridly 
iiUMiis. ''i iittnm i'ilt»o'\ While rlu: Indi.in nseil it to nil saplings lor his 
uiMi»(Ma f wiii \\.ini) III' IriMjui'iifly piii ii lo more ileadly 'use in eonihat. Many a 
sriiirt 's hiMd lias Ih'i'ii splil hum ilie hl(')W' (^1 the lamaahaken in ihe hands of a 
s.iv.uM' While (hrnwiiiL; the loniahawk is meniioned Ireiiuently in siories of 
Indians, it is dmihilnl if ihe hidian threw ii in defense or ofiense. In the 
hiMt nt h.itile ir wuv have s'lippi'il from ilu' hand, as ihe owner swnn^ it. J'ew 
loniiietsinen w.mU'd in pari^wiili the tomahawk or risk losing it when 
ihu'Wii; it w.is ion sahi.ihle in ilnse eomhai. 

I lis C!!lnihin|i and Aeeoutrements . 

I'hi' hnmiiTsiii.m on television or in ilu' nfovies is usually pietured in 
irtni^rd Inii'kskin. nnxcasins. fur cap. as well as other articles of dress. This 
\\\\^ ihc ir.idttional i»arh (»f the trapper, seout, Indian fighter or .hunter. 
HiK kskin was the hide nt the. deer with the hair removed. It was soft, .pliahle- 
.ind w.irm, I'lirthermnre, it was easily ohtaihahle when' in the wilderness. It 
w'Uv well and wiihstiKul the friction with the hfanehes. hriars and other 
nhsi.u les. .;i'he shirt was usually slip|)ed over the head with thu chest pduly 
open with laces inclose it if necessary. If contained no p<K*keLs, Occasionallj^a 
M'st W.IS worn npi'n or a'lbat style which could he closed with buttons. The 
shirt nrcn.it was usually worn in a length almost to^theknee. The frin^je alon^ 
ihi' slei ve and across the hack rmist have heen adapted from the Indian style. 

I he Indian ik'corated his clcithin^ svith many ornaments such is shells. 
I>(\ir il.isvs. lusks of animals. |>orcupine quills and later, after the comin^j of 
till- white man. with hrii^htly colored trade beads. The frontiersman also used 
these orn.imenis. fkacelets and necklaces were worn by men. as well as 
wnnu n. PHant dyes were used in intricate 'designs. ^ , 



Tlu'M- '^Imsi'Ns WM^Krvs" wvir usimIIv wi»in aiouiul llu' liniiu\ ihmili 
.mil hiMH'i.il iM(lii'iifU!s Oiu' \\v\u nl .i()[Mj*rl w.is llu' tiMilitiunjI luimnui slitil 
(It i illr I»Ihusiv' Ii w.is a { li\U ii>.tt kiu'f \vin\\\\, Iriii^'il il«»\vn ifu^ Irniii. as 
wril .is alniu: ifir sirrws aiiil tlu' y<»kt' auoss \Uv luvk. 1( was iisuallv' ilyrO a. 
I^ru'.hl liilni Mu U as vrlli)\v, l)liUM>r ijian, It was worn in ihc lirlil. tlir w^mhIs, ' 
hK.iniri t\ anil iMiLiiu rs on S.uunlav nu'Jit, It was a ihm)! man. inilrcil. whp ilul 
m)i Itavi' at Ir.ist iwnnj thrsr huntuiv. shirts. ThcobviTsr siilcol tlir Stati* Seal 
nt \VrstVin:nna ^ nntanis, iinluHrntcr. a ri»ik coviMcd with ivv. Tn thr iivhi 
i»t ihis k is a lainiiT rlothnl \u "n.uliiiunal Inniiiiui shirr'\Nu^h was, the 
pnpit/Miiv «»l this iiarnu'iit that it was nu huVtl in oiir State Stsil. 

l lu* himtt'f . irapptT ami siont worv tritm sins with Jniekskm bnvi Uvs 
.mii nr IfMpn^^ .Thev were lii'(|m"titlv cicioratod with heads, Hir hrrahes 
iisnali. l ad pinkris. The h^nK'^i^*^ hnrches werr also IrinMril. 

I lishhjrar was somewhat nmre v.»rit'il. Theearly settler hrtin,i»hi' with him 
tlu- hn'lu rown. hroad hnm hLuk hat. WJien this wore onl,. t^r he traded it or 
lost If to an Indian, he replaced it with a Inr eap made Irnm tlu' skiti ol an 
ammal surli as a.fox or woM, 

The term, "aei mitrements" has several eonnnt.ltions. It was formerly 
used to itu hide those side arms and necessary implements of the soldier. In its 
hrttailer sense it was taken n) include all those necessarv articles which were 
wt>rn hv ilie frontiersman into the wilderriess. His wit!^ leather helt held his 
shirr ( losi-d if it were oivn in front. It also held his knife\md his tomahawk. If 
. he wi?re so affluent to have a pistol, it was also stuck it) his helt. Over his 
sfionlder he larrietl a leather h.i^ or fxinch. It is somelimes referred to as a 
hiilhi pouch, hut more i>fieii was called a >jrah ha>; hecanse it held just ahout 

> wliaii'ver thr hmiter carrietl as his coat had no iH>ckets. The ^rah ha>; held his 
lead hnllets, mayhe a (|uid of tohntco. some parched corn and jerky, sotne salt, 
(loth patches for his Inillets. and some extra flints. , 

' Sluni- over the same shoulder and riding alon>;side the >;rah ha^ was his 

powder horn \Vhich ctmtained liis supply of hlackpowder. Attached to the 
strap of the powder horn was a p(nvder measure rnade from a piece of deer 
horti and hollowed out to hold the exact amount of fX)wdt;r for a char^^e for his 
'own rifle- Occasionally a smaller horn which held the primi;i)^ powder for the 
pan of his rifle wus carrietl alon>» with the lar>;er powder horn. 

If he planned to he away frorn home, or from his base of operations, for an 
extended time fie had to carcy an extra supply of lead with a bullet m6ld to 
form his bullets. TtX)ls needed to keep his rifle in operating; condition included 
a "wornr*. somewhat like a c(irkscp.w which could be favStened to the end of 
' his ramriKl to extract* a lead ball frotn the barrel if it stuck' there. He also 
carried a primin>; wire and brush to keep the touch hole in the barrel clean. 
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Culture 




O. NORMAN SIMPKINS, chairman of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology of Marshall University, has been a leader in bringing the 
distinctive culture of Appalachian America to the attention of the scholarly 
world, as well as a prime contributor to the* development of pride in. their 
heritage among Appalchians themselves.,. 

One writer has said that , his family is 'UOO-proof Appalachian, being 
Scotch Irish who came to West Virginia by way of Kentucky/.' Dr. 
Simpkins was born and raised in Wayne County^ and began his higher 
education at . Berea College in Kentucky. He served as a combat 
photographer in World War II, and returned home to earn his AB and 
MA degrees at Marshall University. While earning his PhD degree 'from 
thf? University of North Carolina,^ he 'taught at North Carolina Central 
University, ancf later at Bowling Green State University in Ohio. . 

From 1957 to 1960 Dr. Simpkins was a member of the faculty of the 
Sch(X)l of Public Health of the University of North Carolina, doing field 
research among the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. He then returned to*' 
Marshall University as a member of the Department of Sociology andj 
Anthropology which he has headed since 1966. 

In addiiion to his work in establishing the academic importance of 
Appalachian culture, Dr. Simpkins has engaged in many research, 
community development and action programs aimed at his main goal: 
helping the people of Appalachia develop the pride in themselves, their 
background and their accomplishments, which he sees as essential to 
rebuilding the.strength of the region. He is currently engaged in writing a 
formal statement of his theory of social change, a major development of his 
past decade of thought. . " 
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AN INFORMAL INCOMPLETE INTRODUCTION 
TO APPALACHIAN CULTURE . ^ 

I ' m trv to ^ive you some of the background of Appalachia from the 

cultural point of view rather than the historical point of view. Tm not going 
to be so much concerned with dates and names as I am with patterns of 
hehavi(^r. ' 

Now there isn't a great ckal published in this area available to you. The 
most accessible source is a paperback book available from the University of 
Kentucky called **Yesterdav^s Pc<)ple^ ^ by Jack Weller. Some of you 
probablv'haveit. It\s mostly about Boone County, West Virginia. However, 
it presents enough of the picture that you can understand^ somethm^gs-^pfnh^ 
- cultiinfl-rharatiHfTfsUc^pe^^^^ 

CULTURAL BASIS \ ) " 

There are four basic reasons why Appalachian people are the way they are. 

Rural' I' arm 

We\'e always.been rural farm oriented. Tm talking about the people that 
came in and settled the area and not necessarily the people of today. 

Isolation 

We\e always been isobted ■ physically, socially and culturally isolated 
from the rest of the country, and whenever a group of any kind is isolated it 
tends to change less rapidly, than the rest of society. 

Subsistence Economy 

I used to say it\ always been poor, but I don^t do that any more since the 
\var om poverty: what I^m . saying .now is that it^s always been 
undercapitalized, I mean thift in several senses. Unlike most of the rest of the 
country not as much capital has been invested in the region as in most sections 
of the country, so it is an underfinanced region of the country: 



Celtic Roots , . . u ^ 

The fourth reason why we are the way we are is, to me, the most 
interesting- Though there is some controversy about it, I think I have the 
facts fairly straight. The culture of this region is basically Celtic. Now this 
doesn't mean that only Celts came ihto this area to settle because there were 
a number of Englishmen, a number of Dutchmen, many of them were really 
Germans. We know them as the Pennsylvania Dutc^h. Some French 
Huguenots- the French Prote.<t-ants who got pushed out of France, even a few 
Portuguese, a few Indians, and some blacks. All these^ent to make up the 
early population. Later, whenever the coal mines began to open up in. the 



. ISSO's and '90's. there were Italians, Greeks, Hun>;arians, Austrians, 
Polish, and even Russians who came into the coal mining regions 
Aj)j)alachia. By the-time thev, eame, the ciihure had already been set in its 
pattern and that's what 1 want to talk about because ihh way we act and think 
today is determined in a lar^^e partd)y who we were, where we came from, and 
the conditions under which we orij^inally came here. 

Now in more technical terms, the Celts who came in here were known as 
the Scotch Irish. They weren't exactly Scotsmen and they weren't exactly 
Irishmen; that -s-why-theyje known today as th(:. Scotch -Irish. My tall tale 
consists ()f telling you (a) how they got over here, (b) why they ^ot oyer 
here, -(c) what happened to them before ih'^y came, and (d) some little 
sonietfiing about their cultural patterns, so that you can probably look at your 
next d(H)r neighbor and recognize something in him as having been around for 
a long time. I could go back to al>out 900 B.C. but Tm going to start at tbe^ 
time the Romans conquered England. 

The time the Romafis invaded what is now England w<us something like 55 
B.C. The people who lived there were of Celtic origin. There were the 
Britons in what's now England, there were the Irish in Ireland, and there 
wefe the Scots in Scotland. 

The Celtic peoples were -prone to hard fighting, hard drinking, feasting for 
days on end, and jiist plain enjoying life. They Were incapable ot concerted 
action and thu!^ no match for .the Roman ^.egion.s. They loved music and 
many forms of oral literary competition. They were great believers in magic 
and the (k:( Their priests, the Druids, were believed to po.ssess special 
powers. 

The Romans did not conquer either Scotland or Ireland; theyConqucred 
only the Hnglish part of it, what'later came to be known as the Anglo-Saxon 
area. Now-the Britons were pu.\hecl back into the hills, into Wales,; into 
southwest I\ngland and northern England. The Romans stayed in England for 
about 400 years. The Ronnms were a city dwelling people; they didn't get 
out in the c{)untry much. They built a lot of magnificent towns and cities, and 
eventually even built a wall across the northern part of England known today 
as M.ulriarrs Wall to try to keep those wild Scots from coming down and 
raidi.ng the towns and cities. Hadrian's Wall still stands today. 

When Rome got into trouble around the fourth century A.D^, they pulled 
all th eir j roops out of England which, very quickly reverted back to the 
countryside. The tow'ns went back to tlie forests and so on, and the Britons 
had it all over again. That Jeft a vacuum, which was filled promptly by the 
A ng 1 es , tile S a x on s a rul t h e J u tes . Th es e wer e Ten ton i c o r G er m a n i c peop le 
who canv in and concjuered what is now "England. They spoke what later 
came to be the Hnglish language. That's where we get the word English, from - 
the Angles. Whereas the Celtic people* spoke Gaelic. 

Then along about the seventh and eighth century A.D. the Vikings started 



coming in and raiding the coasts. Ireland by this time had developed its own. 
brand of Christianity, and Ireland missioniz.ed England and the larger part ot 
Ck-rmanv. I won't go into the story of Saint Patrick but you know there's a 
rumor going around that Saint Pat wasn't an Irishman but may have been an 
[English Protestant. 

The Vikings, after raiding the coastline, virtually destroyed Irish civili- 
zation and Christianity because it was built along the coast around the 
cathedral towns. After they r:iided all around the coasts of the British Isles, 
and after thev had been raiding,.for twenty or thirty years, they began to settle 
down. So all along the sea coast you have people descended from the Vikings. 
They' had their own language, but they gave it up and adopted Gaelic or 
Anglo Saxon depending on the area they happened to settle in. So the 
population of the Scots, the Irish, and even -the English today has a high per- 
centage of Vik'ing ancestry. These'are the people who came from Denmark 
and Norway mostly. These same Vikings you know settled over in Normandy 
in France and became known as the Northmen or Normans, liter on they 
came over into England and we'll have another part of the story. The 
Anglo Saxons finally conquered all of what is now England. They didnU 
conquer Ireland; they didn't conquer Scotland. 

Then in 1066 came the famous Norman invasion, 'i hese were Vikings 
who had only lived about eighty or ninety years in France, but in that length ^ 
oLtime they had already given up their original language and had adopted 
French and had become thoroughly Frenchified, if F ,f an create a word. 

They brought the feudal system with them. Now the Anglo-Saxons had 
always been a minority in Er^gland because you know when a conquering 
army comes'in the\; are really^ very few though they conUol the area, and you 
speak their language if you're going to talk to them. The Normans came in 
and did the same thing to the Angto Saxoas. These Anglo-Saxons had already 
converted much of England to speak English or what later came' to be 
Fnglish Old English, we call it. The Normans conquered England and re- 
quired everybody to speak French: And they introduced the feudal system. 

Things began to settle down, and in the twelfth century, actually 1155, 
something happened that started another whole chain of events (this is really 
probably where I Jjhould have started, but I had to set the stage). King Henry 
II was on the throne of Ehgland and was having trouble with those wild Irish 
over across ihe sea. They were. trading and trafficking with the Spanish, and 
you know the English and the^Spanish never got along. King Henry was 
afraid the Spanish might, with the help of the Irish, attack England from the 
back dcKir. And he couldn't have that so he had to do something. He appealed 
to the Pope. Back in those days Popes were extremely powerful; they had a 
habit of giving land all over the ^^orld to whomever they, wanted. Well the 
Pope had been trying to figure out what to do with those Irishmen because 
they were'deviating from Roman Christianity. They had developed their own 
brand ot Celtic Christianity. The ceremonies were not quite^he same, and 
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they didn't listen to Konu* t(K) well, Hadrian IV, the aM>;nin>; P:)pe in 
1 l*)*) t^avr IrHjnd to iht* Kinn of Kn^land. hi cftecl he said "You over 
there .indtivili/e those iineivilimi Irish and brin^ them back into the true 
ehurt h", At the same time the Hn^^lish ^^overnmcnt was trying; to etinquer 
the Scots who had been causing troiit)le up in the North of F^n^land ever since 
Roman tinVes. By the twelfth century the Hn>;lish had managed to concjuer 
i.owland Sct)tlaii(l Init not Fiit;hland Scotland. 3o from about the thirteenth 
century on. I.owiand Scotland had been speaking; bin^lish. Of c;ourse, after the 
Normans came HI. their French combined with the old An^lo Saxon resulting 
eventually in our present (lay b!n,t;lish lanLiiia^e. 

Now . the I;!n>^lish tried to subdue' the-Irish wi^h the feudal system. The 
^Kint; would ^ive a h'\^ xr^mt of land in Ireland to some lord or noble or 
somebody that bati helped him in bSttle or something and in effect make him 
die duk('. ()j;^tbat area. He was required to ^o over there and build a castle, 
subtlue the local people, and provide the kin^ with so m^ny kni^^ht.s in armor, 
so many kn^t soldiers,, so many spear:^, su ma^ny bows, so many crossbows, 
and so many horses whenever the kin^ had, to ^o fi^ht. Tliese dutiful Enj^Iish- 
men. many ol them were really Norman.s who had learned to speak English, 
would go over and as very loyal Englishmen, try to subdue the Idc'dl Irishmen. 
In ai^out two generations they would become Irish themselves and were 
lighting the [{nglish. 

This is a characteristic of Celtic culture and it still holds today. They 
absorb strangers and make C!elts-oiit of : hem whatever their biological artces- 
fiy. Ofily vou don't see this in the history b(X)ks because so. many people from 
Irelantl and from Scotland have been labeled in the history..b<>oks as English. 
YtSn have to get beneath the surface to get at it; George Bi'rnard Sfiaw\vas . 
oiJt^ol these Irishmen who was really an Engli^^hman who wi^is feally a iSlorse . 
man. 1 lis tamily was one ot those who had been sent over to Ireland and given' 
a grant at land. So !(hC the famous Irish family of Burke's were originally 
Normans. 

Well this went on trtnn the twelfth century up into the fifteenth'century. 
The biiL^lish King woidd give grants of land to these loVal Englishmen and in 
two generations they bad become Irish. 

• 1 hen in the titteenth century some of the native Irish chieftains in 
Northern Irelan'd, known as Ulster, ccmimitted treason. ""Some of them w'ere 
former I'lngkislimen who bad become Irishmen.- They absconded: - left their 
estates, and escaped tc^ Hratice. So suddenly now the king had a "problem. 
He liad a whole hunk of 'land in Ulst'er and he. couldn't let the IrJsh take* Ft 
Ixick'over. So the British gover^itTient, tfiis was in the time of Queen 
Fliv.abeth. conceived the idea (\J'fiioving.all the Irish out, advertising for good*" 
solid F'nglish yeomen to come .ovef and settle:in Northern Ireland or Ulster.* 
They proniised ihem the land, and after they had been there five years they'd 
get a title to their land. Well, the English farmers weren't t(X) happy to do 




tins: I'hcv wm'rrt in any ^rcat trouble; they had plenty of land. The Lowland* 
St i)fs, howrvrr, wtTt* In'in^ foreclosed off their land because of the Hnclosure 
Acts. (l:ni^lan(l and esfX'cially ScotlantI was be^innini^ to hrini; in sheep to 
r.nsc, forbidding the peasants from raising their crops, and turning the land 
over to the lord.s to raise sheep), Thi^s was the nierchantile |x.Tiod in which the 
rlu'ory-was the way a country ^ot rich was to sell something; you've ^ot to 
some other country and brini^ the ^old in I" and the more ^old you had the 
hejlrhirr the country was thou^^ht to be. The English were selling w(K)I to 
I l»)iLuKl because the IV'st weavers were there. So instead of English yeomen 
( omiiiu in and taking advantage, it was the Lowland Scots farmers who sei/x'd 
this ( hance to i^et their own farm land.' They already spoke English. Roughly 
a lumdred thousand Lowland Scots farmers and twenty thousand English 
larmers ttK)k this new (opportunity lo get land and move oyer into Northern 
Ireland, into Ulster. 7 . " ■ 

They were such gcKxl animal raisers they soon were running the market for 
horses and cattle and sheep in England. Th6 English farmers began t<^'protest. 
^So theTiritish government began to levy taxeS:on these Ulstermen to import 
ihfir products into England. The Ulsterm,en simply planted their rows a little 
closer together and worked on the horse.s a little bit more and they still had the 
best horses and livest(x:k. ' ■ ' 

Sul'ngland finally. adopted the practice of what's known as '/rack rent- 
. !TUt'\ First the 'English reneged on their promise to give them the lanci after 
they'fiad lived there five* years, and required them to bid'in their farm every 
U'-.ir and they could make only one bid. If they didn't have the high bid, they 
didn't i^et any land to tend. And of course this broke them up .since they often 
had to pay as high as^5 to 80 pcrcen;. of what they raised to their. landlord 
with all this rent money going to England. 

So these Scotch Irish got fed up with it. From about 1700 to 1776 over a 
hall million of ihe.se northern Irishmen who* were Protestants, wHo'^were 
l.«>wland .Scots, (that's how they got to be known as Scotch Irisb) left the area 
and most of them came to the Onitcd States, They settled in the ' *out-back" , 
(ounrry because they didn't have enough money to -buy land along the " 
scacoast where the colonies were.- This was before the United States had 
declared its independence, 1'he colonies wcVc glad to get them because they 
wanted to use them as buffers between the colonies and the Indians. The 
Scotch Irish moved into the *\}iit back" country of Vermont, Ne.w 
Hampshire, upstate New York, western Pennsylvania, (the Germans wore 
already in eastern Pennsylvania) the Shenandoah Valley, and the Piedmont 
Area of Virginia and the'^Carohna's because that was the frontier then. They 
formed a buffer /.one between the cojonil's and the Indians. 

They canie iawith a horse, a cow, a .sack of corn, an iron pot and a wife and 
severar(1iiklren,\in a,x anci a long rifle. Now the highly accurate long rifle had 
i)een developed by the Pennsylvania Germans, It was a rifle rather than a 



sm(H)tli bore miiskrt. 'I d this clay the* ^jovcrnor of Kentucky and the >;()VcTnor 
of Pennsylvania (juarrrl over wliether it\ a Kentucky rifle or a Pennsylvania 
rifle. 

These Seoteh Irish settled lar^jeFy in the western part of Pennsylvania, the 
Piedmont area of Vir^mia, and the Carolina's. They filtered down the 
Shenandoah Valley alon>^ wiih some of the Germans that had settled in 
eastern Pennsylvania and intcj^ttie mouiuams. Some came down the Ohio 
river and virtually eliminated the Kreneh who had earlier come down and 
■ NcUleda lew places such as Marietta. The '.Scotch Irish were Enj^^lish speaking 
when they came. Therefore youMl find very few evidences of the old Gaelic 
lan^ua^^e. There\oneor two places in West Virginia where it was spoken up 
lintil fairly recently. And they ^^radually moved over into^the Yadkin, and 
tlinui^h the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky and down the New River over 
MUto the Kanawha, into West V^ir^inia; down the Ohio River into Ohio and 
Kenrucky. This js how they ^oi into Appalachia. 

Daniel B(K)ne is a prime. example of the Scotch»Irish pattern o) migra- 
tion.' Born in western Pennsylvania, he moved down thV Shenandoah Valley 
into Western NV)rth Carolina, then over, the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky 
•arid so on. /Xndcew Jackson was born in America six rrjonth,s**after his purents 
came from Ulster! And the.same.kind of people incidenjially later on rrjoved 
out int(/Lhe O/.arks. They haj^t hasjcally the same culture. They^aLso. moved 
'.out into !+ie i^reat plains area and are the people who started the cattle cul- 
ture.^ Pm talkin aboitC the real old cowboy- West not the Hollywtxid kind, 
/rhey-v^iere Celts, too. You ltx)k at the nSmeH of places out there and the 
names of families that '^t^ed the early ranches and nearly all of thern were 
Scotch Irish.,. The hisfnry bcK)ks call them English, but they were 
Scotcli Irish. I ^r example, the Chisholm TVail is probably the most famous 
and Chisholni is al^out as Scotch as you can ^et. 

CULTURAL CHARACTRRISTICS 

^ LivelihootI 

Lire On I'he Lirul ' - 

The An^lo Saxons, who are the English, were town dwellers. The 
Scotch Irish were not. They were rural or country dwellers. A^nd if you look at 
the settlement patterns in New England and the settlement patterns when you 
^et into the Alle^^henies, youMl see the difference. The Puritans, the English 
Pilgrims, were largely An^lo Saxon in descent. They settled in- towns and 
farmed the land roundabout. As matter of'fact for a long time up until after 
we became a nation, many of the towns in New England (and you know a 
town in New England is dif(erent from the towns in this area in terms of^ 
pt^iticatstructure) had laws requiring the pc»ople tp build their^houses within a 
half mile or a mile (different towns had different distanccs) of the church.^ You 



ccuUliri hwoul on VDur tarm, y^ivhad to live in town within a mile of the 
t hiin h. v\s the town t^ot larger they had to expand the distances slij^htly. 

W <•' vc i;(>t uur history all twisted around: we ni^'e them all the honor when 
.u ru.illy there wiTe other people settled in Vir^ijnia lon>» hefore the English 
settleil. I liirry C'.audill in his Nii^ht Canies to the Cumherlamh says the people 
III Appalachia were ilescended from the scum of London.' Now that's a lot of 
h(H>fy h <he scum oi London had iiotten over here in the mountains fighting 
the Lndians. they'd all heen killed ott. Most of the names in the region that 
were originally here ^i^re of the Scotch Irish name pattern rather than -the 
( (H knev Lomlon pattern ot naming I he Scotch Irish lived oh the land. The 
(]flfu pattern is. if you have land you live on ir. 

So. they built their houses on their land: it's <vhat technically in sociolcrgy 
is called '''(ipen settlemt?nts" or dispersed farmsteads. There are several 
Ucinu-s for it., ami this estahlished the pattern of s|itt:lement\from here on 
through. Of course when they got over into Ohio the goverri^eTM^camc along 
aful surveyeci the laud out in squares. But in this il'rea they used the old 
. '^'metes and l>oumLs'' syvtem. Aiid if you had land you put your house on it. 
You didn't live in town and drivc'out to it, And-this means you're isolated 
and you had to he a jack-j:)f-all-trades. And that's why they needed their 
neighbors to come and help whenever the rain was going to get the hay, or 
something, and when there's more work to be done than you possibly can get 
dnne. you swapped work. They didn't have much money so they swapped' 
work. 

Animal Raisers - / 

The Scotch Irish or Celts were animal raisers primarily, while the 
Am^lo Saxons were crop growers ba.sically. This results'in a differont way of 
lite, l-or 2. ()()() years the Celts had been pushed up into the hijls where they 
don't like authority, where they're always tryin' to be-ta.^ed, and that's the 
reas(»n why they're animal raisers. They could always take a flock of sheep or 
cattle or pigs and run them over across the vallL7 -behind the next ridge and 
hide them from the tax assessor. If you have a field of wheat or corn or pota- 
liH's you can't di) that very easily. The pigsxun wild in the mountains anyhow 
and outyif this comes an interesting aspect of the Hatfield-McCoy feud. If you 
remt-raber -- it' originally started over a' pig and whether the notches on tlie 
ears meant it Ix'longed to one family or the other.,- ^ ^ 

Gomg back to the.old country, stop and think, most otthc standard breeds 
ot horses, cattle,, dogs and.sheep have Scots names or Gaeliq name^ or Irish: 
'lln y were developed either in Scotland or Ireland. The biggest horse and the 
Smallest horse, the Clydesdale^and the Shetland pony; they're both Scots. 
()utside of the Firown Swiss cow and the Holstcin cow most of the pthers-the 
Anaus, the Hereford,, the Jersey and the Gucrascy-were developed by the 
Celts, and I don't know how many breeds of dogs cxcq^t the English Bulldog, , 
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the An>;I() Saxons bri-d that one. The patterh persists, even when the people 
have to >;o to Detroit where they can't keep cows^ and horses and so on. 
They'll have some kind of animals around the place. A good, si^n of a Celtic* 
home is a blinch of cats and do^s and if they can't have anything; else, a 
-parakeet or, tanarv. 

They did not have a money economy ; they had a barter economy. Arotin^l 
here it*s called ".swapping**. The pattern is sr. with us ^ou know. This i ; 
one of^the reasons why you see abandoned airy, along the side of many hoa^^t s« 
in Appalachia. They origihally .swapper' horses and cows and dogs! Thev 
trans^red that pattern to automobile' iiuj up until the 30'^s when the state 
passed a law requiring a use tax they vould sometimes swap cars two and . 
three times a week. They'd just "-ir.n over the title to somebody else.. Tve seer^ 
^a title back in the thirties that au e'gb/or nine people who had signed the title 
and that was accepted. Fma' one of them would turn it in and get license for 
it. F5ack then the*license run from January tg^ecember and so in the winter- 
time with ho paved roads they'd just jack them up and not buy a. license 'til 
after the first xjuarter had expired ,)^{\ that way they got them for three fourths 
price. TheSt^te changed the law, that's why the State changed it, to make it 
the iwsi of J[uly to the first of ^July so to make them pay twelve months for 
license tags. Sf> every time they'd turn around, these people have been pushed 
around by governm^*nt, by authority. They merely wanted to be left alone and 
live their life the wav thev; wanted to live it. 

**Toot' ' Work Pattern ■ ' . . ■ , ' 

There is a characteristic m Appalachia of working very hard tor a time and 
then doing something else to relieve tensions or redevelop equilibrium. Thore 
are various terms you can i:se. So they tend to go on a '.*toot" every month 
or six weeks. The workers in Detroit do the same thing. Supervisors up there 
know the. Appalachians as pet^ple wjio will suddenly, without any reason 
whatever, from their point of view, take off and go home to visit. They'd take 
th . . M ' '-'niily. The cowboy did this when begot paid; he wTnt to town and 
shoi .; '/•e end of the month. You find this pattern somewhat in your 
religion. You don't find it as much today as you used to in the rural areas. 
It's kind of a backsliding pattern. They get religion at a revival meexing and 
hang on to it ffir awhile: the preacher doesn't come around very often; they 
try religiously-to live a new life and they hold pn for a month qr six weeks 
and they backslide. And they go up next year when the revival comes around 
again. 'Course they had two revival— s^^ons you know in the region, 
originally, in theSpring and in the Fall. So a guy could stay pretty religious 
mpst of the time if they had enough revivals. Tm being a little facetious Jiere 
but I think this wilPmake you remember this pattern a4ittle bit: more! You 



may have this pattu/n in schcx)ls. Tvc noticed jt somewhat in some students at 
Marshall; they'll work very hard for a month or six weeks and then suddenly 
they'jl just start cutting, start bein^ absent for three, four or five days and 
then come back and work real hard a^^irin: The Army has encountered this 
with Appalachians; as a matter of fact, some arenas of the Army, the infantry 
particularly, jnake allowanced for this. If they're from the hills, eastern 
Kentucky or West Virginia oP Tennessee, they expect them to go A WOL and 
they don't punish them too severely: they know'thcy're going to come ba^. 

f'Jsy Cfuni^ Pace 

Appalachians g(M their easy going way"^of life from the 5«-0tch-Irish influ- 
ence. An Appalachian can sit on his porch and rock all day without gctting^^an 
ulcer over it. Most Americans haw to be up and about doing something all 

the time. V - 

» • Personality 

Open Faced Outlook 

:\ personality characteristic of Appalachian pc\)ple that tends to get them 
into trouf^le in the bij|^ cities and sometimes in our consolidated school 
systems, is their '\ipen-faced'' outkx)k on life«md acceptance of strangers 
lUK i: they get over their initial suspicions/ They're too ready to accept them 
as ''home folks". They haveR't learned tbbuildupa ''front'' to protect their 
I'Uo. The smaller a kid is. the more likely he is to do this. He'll tell things on 
himselL or he'll say things that will give you insight* into his, behavior that 
will damage his ego, and he'^s^fiot aware of this because he hasn't built up, as 
urban people have, this' frontiof protection. ^ ^ . 

the reason for this is th|ey come from an area -where they know pract- 
tically everybody; thc7 idem' t, meet many strangers and everybody knows 
v(UL bo you can't build '-up a front if everybody knows your inner most 
thf)iighis. After they go to the city it takes tinie for them to develop this. 
Some of the older ones never de\^elpp this. That'sJbne reason why they're not 
satisfied in Detroit and Cle^elaria atnd so,on. You,might watch for this, they 
du nut have this - I don't have'a good wo'rcl for it, I never haye found a good 
word for , building up of a /ront to protect their ego with strangers. Some of 
von may h'ave a better irame fcyrjt than I ha))e.. Phaven 't been able to develop a 
^ i»()od name for it or finc|pne;in (h^ Ij^terature that is ^tisfactory. If you see this 
' kind of thing, they tend tq,^hur|!;Xhem.selves by what .they say and what they 
do? because they're not awaVe'^thal: they can be used by bthfer people. 

Perxfjn Oriented * 1 -^^ . t 

And if anything I say is of any value, this next st§itement)is probably it. 
Tlft'v see other people as whole individuals, Orilike the fity person who tends 



to SCI* nihrr people as (>h)ei 1s. Now to sir |X'rsons us wholes means that you 
cin iioi see them in r<ili*s, /\ city person has lo riieet a lot ol strangers in 
s|>eeit,i< role.s aiul reikis see them only in a narrow secticm of their life. He 
sees rhe < liVk u\ the store, the official in the office, he sees the poUceman in 
his role. .The Appalachian iloes not; he sees the whole person. Ke d(x.\s not 
see roles Am\ this ijives hun difficulties in a bureaucratic situation. They i^o 
ilowii i(» tile VV'elt.ire otlic e or the Hmploynient office and they can't 
imdersiatui why the tir;st person they meet can't solve their whole prohlem 
wh.Hi-ver It is. N'nu know in a bureaucracy that person is only an intake 
( li'rk thai merely sees that they till outfall the, words properly on this form and 
then relers them Hi v/mebody else. And whenever the mountaineer is told to 
iMi «Aer here to hue ^huiiIht so and s<k desk number so and S(^ they >iet hot 
under the collar about it because they think they're abused, or that she's i^ot 
soifuibim; personal'a^ainst^ne, or she'd have' taken care of it. I've stcx^d at 
the loinplainr counter at sonu? of the stores and I've s'een this same thin^ 
fiappvn. I'hey can't underslan\l wHy. Well. I the same feeling. When 
somethini; happens at scfHX)l like no chalk available or somethin]t», I can't see 
why the person I approach Gan't solve that chalk problem even though tf^ey'r^i- 
not the ones^i^hftlt are supposed to prinide chalk. I can"t understand it myself. I 
i^ei a little hot under thti collar about it anci I mutter about the bureaucracy at 
Alarsh.tll. Some ot yc'ui probably had this kind of situation.,, or I come in and 
somebody's moved bait iny cli.»irs out and put them in another rtK)m. Well I 
.issimie that the janitor has charge ot this so I i^o to him. He hijsn't any 
resp'onsij>ibty for this, hi' \ suppc^sed to sweep the fkx)rs. I;can*t ur^derstand 
why be ( duldn't have been there and kept those chairs from bein^i mbved out. 

Iau'I ('urn t-ruiiion Rituul * ■ . ' | 

4 -I.ivmu in an .irea that is hard to ^et to. where they want to be left alone, 
.they interact .i1 a hii^h rate with each other whc^m they know very well, but 
thev don't mieract with outsiders because there'siew outsiders. And this has 
developed certain character traits. 'They're somewhat suspicious c^f str;m^ers : 
•'foreigners" from the next county. '-Foreigner" in this area doesn't mean 
- from France-or somewhere: it mean.s in the next county or over the hill on the 
next ridi^e or somethin>i like that. Now their patterns t)f interaction arc the 
kind that develop in rural situations anywhere in the world where you have 
people who don't meet strangers very often. They're no,t^necessarity uniquely 
Celtic. If >'ou know all about the people you meet and you. know all the 
skeletons in 'their closets, you don't have to have the usual rituiil for getting 
the interaction>started and then cutting it off. So here's a characteristic yon 
find true today amon^ kids in school frohn this rural background. And if you 
have them from town, they're c^nly oncj^eneration in most cases removed 
from a ruralhacki^round. so \ve still have much of it. The Appalachian has no 
need of a ritufti for >»ettinuHinteraction started and then cutting it off, so it takes 



Uwu ci li>m» time lo nct st^irial and it lakes forcicr lor him to cut It off and break 
away and i^ct awav lioni it. I'vt* scrn people wheu they i^o vi.sitin,^ and jhey're 
leaving, no out lo the c ar. ^ei the ear started |vhile the host comes out to say 
qo<Klhveand the miesi lets thechitch out on th^e car and moves down the roaci 
and the host is rii^ht alfi^ beside it and moves a quarter of a mile down the 
ri)ad trying tt > break au . , I'hey just don't know how in :;ay ^cxkI bye and do 
it. Thev don't know how to start a c^nversatiojti and they tltm't know how to 
t iid, ii. The more rural you i^et the more y()u're likely to see this, 

AiiiJther thin^, Appalachians have dilhculty saying thank you and have 
dillicuhv accepiim^ thanks. It hurts them; it's actually .dm mi/inu. 

Stunrii^ Impolite . . , - 

The urban middle class society and. ol course, our scIuh)1 system teaches" 
ii[)per middle class values. Appalachian values are not upper middle-Class 
urf>an, thev are rural, They're not necessarily Itnver class, although it they 
i^et out of the mountains, they're classihed as lower-class in many cases. But 
in the upper middle class urban society you have a belief tha.t whenever you 
t.ilk tf> somebody you look them in the eye, that shows you're honest and 
vou'vi- not notliin^ lo hide. Not so in Appalachia ; we have been taught that if 
vou [(Hiked people in the eye that's staring, and staring is impolite. And so 
vourjiillbillys don't lace each other and talk like this, they stand thi5 way. 
Ami il >ou look them in the eye their eyes will shift off. And you get'the 
suspicivin that they're shifty or dishonest and that's not true. They're just 
irvini; to bt* .polite in the only way they know how. Ii's impolite to stare. This 
stems from a time when strangers were suspect because they were likely to be 
a wiich, and witches had the evil eye. And if somebody looked at you lon^, 
hartl. and intensely, they'd ,^ive you the evil ^ye and make you ^et sick, or 
vour cow's milk woidd dry up, or the milk >^et bUiody. or somethin' like that. 
So Appalachians stand this way. Trv this someume. I have watched this at 
Marshall in the hallways where kids are talkinjij to eacf;i other and the kids 
ru'ver stand this wav. they stand this way. You walk up and start talking to 
t)nt' ot ihcm rhis way and you look him in the eye and hcMl back off and turn 
this wav arid you come around this way. I've run them around in circles. . 
The\' dyn't kncAv they're doin^ it, but they do it hever-the-less. This is 
smiplv becausi' it's their value system, and just as it's impolite to pojnt, it's 
mipolite to stare. And they define staring asiooking somebody in the eye. ^ 
Y(ui watch a^rural Appalachian; he will not look you in the eye. There is a 
time when he wdl; whenever he's lost his temper and' he has become ag- 
gressive or hostile. He'll lcx)k you in the eye when he's coming at ypu, so 
watch viuirself. So when you see a rural person in this region who looks you 
in theeyr, it means they have, already become' anatagonistic and they're ag- 
uri'sive. You've alreadv hre.lched the hounds of common courtesy. 
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Won^ (tf Mouth " ' ^ 

TIh.' primary nUMii.s of passing news arn(»n^ Appalachians is l>y word of 
iiioiKh. \Vhilcihi*y may rc.iil aboin .in incident in the paper, (hey don't really 
he^ieve it uiuii they i^et d lirst hanjj from someone else. Gossip and rumor are 
rile and ulten times c}uiie ettective and. last and embellished. The word 
i^i'ts around the cunununity that so and so\ hei*n all cu( to pieces in a hi^ht an\l 
carted < lit to the hospital. You rush i^ver ti) the luKspit.il thinking you're .^oin,^ 
lii i;el to sav Imwdy t(j him at his ilyim^ hre.uh and tind there's a' three stitch 
cut on the l)ack ot liis h.iinll I've seen it h.ippen more than <ince. You hear 
.somebody's just eut all to pieces and you \\o i>vi'r and all that's wnm^i^ with 
bun IS he's just mad ^that's hillbilly tor ani^ry. 

Pn>Uii Pfnf>Ii 

■ Another characterisfK.of the Aj^palachian is his reputation of havin.i^ a Jii^h 
temper. ^J"hey carry /i chip on their shoulders: they're a proud people. 
Unlortunately,. however, they're the one ethnic jtiroup that has lost their 
lieritai^e in terms of^know'm^u who they were, and who they \ire, largely 
Ixrause thev were ttie.tirst lari^e I'thnic i^roup to come in who were" not 
Anijlo Saxon. Tiiev settled in the trontier where thev didn't interact with 
verv many peojile .md by the time the Frontier moved on. many of^.theni 
moved on witii the^iTontier. They're scattered all the way cle.ir to the w'est 
I oast. / ■ ' - , . 

; I'aniilv. 'kin. and F lome 

lujfuil Ifihcntdficc 

11u'ir tamily system was one in whivh all the ehildren ini-erited equally 
including the i^irls, and this was hi^i^hlv unusuat 'M nuist [ ..ts ol -he world at 
the time the Celts had this pattern. This ; faruviy responsible for the pattern 
that has developed in Appalachia sinci'. Wticn a couple ^t-^ts married, the son 
i^ets his inher.i ranee rii^ht then ; the daughter likewise, and that's htm- they set 
up hi\usekeepini^. fiach time the larm miWes ihivni^h' tlu' ueneriftioris it ;j;cts 
split up into smaller farms and so you have a characteristic, in thi:> region of , 
many l\iirms too sm.ill to rai.se a family on s/nply because of this panern. Now" 
the Ani^lo S^i.Kon pattern was the eldest inherited and the others had to do 
something else. That's a device for keeping the farni, the hand, 'ogether. The 
Scotch Irish who came, came wanting land. Mai</ of them squatted on some 
of William P.enn's land that he'd set -aside for his own family and he finally let 
them keep it without cost. 

Ecjualiiy }^'\Womtj/ • 

Anothef^bf the /haracterisiics of the family pattern in Appalachia, and it's 
Celtic, IS thjit women have as hj^^b a status as the man. The women are inde- 



priult'.Mi .iiul till' I niij)l('s cluHJsr rat li t}lhfr; ihc parents had httle (U' no Voice <■ 
III i.luKMim: ulio the kid.s inarrieLl and n's still the pattern to' 'this tlay. 

riu'\ didn't have ihe lioneytntHjii pattern which is now a priJUiineiit one: 
tlu'V had ttie "sliivaree* ' it'^voiTve ev'er heard ot the "shivaree" or "ht'll 
\ ( rowd* ' . sunie ot von know \\ as the * 'hell crowd* *. /\'nd the kind ol Imnior 
(i that liie (iehs had in this re^mn is exhihited in this. Ot conrse the *M)ell 
I Mitwd" was one in which neiuhi)ors I'ot to^^ether and locjtteil where the 
I vtaipir was fhe first \nv\\[ they were niar.ried so everyhojv came with all the 
[Misc makers they couki to keep theni awake all lU.uht lon.u and keep them 
jruni r.t niu: tt) hetl. The expectetl jiattern was the yonn^ luishatiil had to i.'onic 
out and hrihe them to uet thein to uo hona .md leave hmi alone it he .had the 
nionev. and ot t onrse he knew this was tomin.u so he'd heiier have sonif 
irsiJUK. es. Llis pattern was to trv to not he there, and the joke on everyhody 
was"wlienever thevM •'heir* a iKuise tor honrs and finally ,uo in antl uet him 
aikl Ins hride antl they'd not he there hecaiise they'd leii anil hid soiru'W'here- 
rise. This exhihits the kind ot luirnor ycMi have in this area: it's a practical 
jokiiii; kind ot luininrdiat vo.ii still linti in the region, particularly in the iHiral 
areas. 

I. fire of I lonicpLu y 

l lu v have a strong attaLhnient to the huul and the old ' Miomeplace".^ 
I hrv love the hdls and every holiday i.s nuirkeLl hy the nurnher of cars with 

• (Mil ot state license plates hack in the L-ommiinily .returning to visit home and 
km Thev just i^ei loiu'soiiie h)r home. They ^uotta ^o hack and see the old 
'MioniepLu c'". They seem to he lied to the hill.s lon^ after they leave the ai-ja. 
1 useil to tell rnv students at Marshall that many of them had to leave in the 
last rwentv vrars hut rhey always want to come hack, and they're like most of* 
the immigrants who came to- this country A'ho wanted to come here and 

makiiiua ' 'killini;" and uo.hack. Most of them never ^et back because there's 
n.» jobs here. So they come back evOry chance they ^et and vijiit. And when- 
ever ihev lHv' rhcv want to be buried hack here. If you donT believe me just 
stand on the 6th Street liridue at Fluntini^ton and watch. Watch the hearses 
eoiYie over. You'll fmd there's a much hi^^er traffic of hearses comin,i^ to 
West Viruinia on the 6th street bridge than there is go\n^ the other way. If 
thev can't die here tliey want to be buried henc. You watch the newspapers 
and you'll know they're people from far off and they bring theip back here to 
burv them. Cause they've uot. some kind of love'^for these hills. They don't 
husf about it and make a big noiso about it, it\s just there. And this 
is characteristic ot so much of the culture. They are not sclfconscious about it - 
as many other groups are. because they've never been aw^re that they are an 
ethCic i^roup until they get outside the area. ■ \ 



TlU'C.flts Mill hail a I lai) systiMU wl'.ili' ilu' Anuin ^mxchis had huiii siiuc lost 
the I Ian svsit'in Iiu iik-iU.illv llu* Ir sh'hail il up imiil .ihoiU KM) yt-ars a^). 
The 1 Iii;h!ariilSu)is had i: up uinil \1 wlu'ii it ysas outlawed hy llu* I'liulish. 
Tlu' i laii sidl i-xists in Apnalai'liia, ihcy iloirt-call it that hut it's still hrrv: 
I've uni pi'iM)! (ft It. li dc'iiTir.incs wliai kinship syslCMU you nian v into, what 
ihurc h vou i^o to, who voii. swap work with, who you ^t't drunk with, who 
von lu'lp ni TMUi'S ol t risis and so on, so the t hm still exists, they just call il 
"set". I la\e v<mi ever heard thai term?. When somebody dies they sit. up 
wiih the l;odv until hniial, though they don't use the word '^wako". I'hey 
depend verv heavily on knisnieii and neii^hhors, ihe"**kith and k[n'\ Kith in 
eulen- illv is an old i;nl;lish word, I think it's I^tii^lish, nieanin;? nei^hhDrs. 
And kin", ol course, is kinfolk. 

Sell Cjovernnient 

JfKk'fh'fUlcflt , ' 

Their attitude toward eiAil antlioriiy dates hack to the days when the 
Anuld Saxons pushed the C^eltie peoples hack into the rou^h nKUintain 
tounirv ot Western lui^land and l.owlantl .Scotland. For two thousand years 
•liesc* people have been set uj)on hy tax collectors who always want to tell; 
tlieni what to do antl how to do it. They have tievelopcu an attitude towards 
law, towards authority! which you find still in this region today, more .so than 
practically any other area of the country. ' ^■ 

Thev were rather disgusted with the British Crown when they t'ame to this 
country. And so most. of George Washington's troops who stayed with him 
were .Scotch Irish. At onf time, and I won't ^ive you the exact tjuotc because 
f can't , he made a statement about i^ive me men such as the.se and let mc stay 
in the hills of West Augusta, and in eff'Jct he .said lean fight the British off till 
hell freezes over. West Augusta w^as Washin>>^t,on\s name for West Virginia, 
rkn wasn't his expression because he wiisn^t suppo.sed to curse you know, 
They hjiied the British and so^they fought very hard against the British in the 
revolutionary war. As a matter of fact the first declaration of independence or 
the first independent con,siituti()n--the Mecklenberg declaration in North 
Carohna was developed- by the^ Scotch Irish. The state of Franklin in. 
Tennessee, an abortive attempt to set off a new state* was developed largely 
by the Scotch Irish. And of cour.stf many of them gpt land in the Appalachian 
area and" eastern Kei|tucky particularly,- for fighting in the revolutionary 
war. That was the ' I Bill" of those days. .So if you Icx^k into some of the 
family histories of. the region parti.cidarly over in eastern Kentucky, youMI 
find tKev first, got . ^rant of land shortly after' the revolution in eastern 
Kentuckv for services in the Revolutionary W^ir, 
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IWsofLil i^' ill Hi's 

' rfii'v t.ik( ilu'ir pnl^ii(s iHTsonally. A hurfaiuTiiticiity politician cloesn^t 
h.ivi' a i fiaiuc in tli- inouiiiaitis. That's, why nearly fvcry [X)litician in 
Appalai hi.i pu[)hii/,fs tlu- tanjilirs he is kin tii. 

( Onirnnnit \ ActHfn 
, riicv di'vi'loped an iinotticial. an informal. I ^ucss is the bust W()rd, means 
nt ^I'ttiuu lo^etluT in i^roiips. Wlienever a problem came up the people in the 
lomnuinity udI loueilier aiul solved the problem. And did it themselves. 
They didn't wait tor tlie^mivernment to do it. The An^lo Saxons would go to 
tlie mayor of the town. Tliey always had official >;overnment, Celtic govern- 
ment was inlorrnal. virtually notfiin^;. and they settled disputes by physical 
means. If vou ucit in a quarrel witli somebody, you fou^^ht it out. 

Dvjitin \ I'cHilifi \ l'iis:<i:i 

AnotfuT pattern in Appalachia is. you settle disjiutes by^fi^^htin^ it out. If 
♦/(ui'd . ' in a iiuarrel witli another family and one fi^i^ht didn't settle it - of 
(luirsi- Aiioevep m)t licked would fiome and >;et some recruits and he'd 
(om.el)ack. So this is why vou'd liave the fi^i^htin\ feudin\ fussin' pattern in 
tfie region tliat died out in the lau* 188()'s or thereafvouts. You have that in 
inouniainotis areas' all over the world where there's little law enforcement. 
You still have somethin' of this same pattern in the area. They don't actually 
v>o at each other^ with .^nns and whole families ^ct involved, but you do get 
into disputes and incidentally, they like to use knives on each other. Every 
>^(xhI Appalachian just like eve y Gelt (incidentally the word Celt comes from 
the 'kind, of weapinis they used), you know, the Scotsman whenever he was 
dressed'up. always had a knife, a Dirk, that's what- they called stuck in his. 
soik. So every good Appalachian carries a Barlow, when you get in a fight, 
you use your trusty. Barlow, ^ . ^ 

Food And Drink 

OicnleSK Brcthl " 

Another difference between the Angl^ Saxons and the Celts was the^ 
A n^lo• Saxons made bread in ovens; they baked bread in ovens and they used 
yea.st and the Germans did tix) and so did the people around the Mediter- 
ranean. The Celts didn't. If you'll .notice, all the standard Appalachian 
breads are all made in such a way that yo^u can make them on top of the stove 
because they were not an oven using people until some lime after the Civil 
War. From the Pennsylvania Dutch, who were really Qerman, the 
Appalachians t(X)k over the Dutch oven. They were Deutsch or low German 
which meant they were from the northern part of Germany and in their dialect 
their names of themselves was Deutsch. You take any English-speaking 



•. piMMJii iiiul l)i''s n\r{ snnu* DcutMhiniin anil hi' (■orni's honii' .mil tells his 
ncii'hlii^rs I itici a I )cnisrhiniiii toilay what's hi' to i all hiinr' lie's .i^oin^v 
tn say a Dui'i hrnaii, Dciiisch is not a wntil in l'!ni;lish. It sontuls oild, it 
il<K'sn'i simiul like it's Tjii^lish or sornethin);, That's'how they i^ut the name. 

. 'M^i'mi-sylvania Duiiii". The Ajij)alaihian peoj^le i^oi the Duti h oven, that 
was their (irst oven. Iroin the Pennsylvania Dutc h. They i ookeil in the oj>en 
tirej)lai(' until they ilisi overeil the Dnich oven. 

/VI///' lynnl^'nij^ /View 

Another ( harai terlsiii ol the (ielts is they were one ol the lew [)eoi)re that 
t'iowtJ tnen ean drink Iresh mjlk hei anse Iresh milk was one ol' their hasie 
tooilsiutl.s. /Villi that's flu^reason why many Anierivan men today can drink 
fresh milk without heini; i ailed a sissy, Mosl,i)art.s ol -the world men ilon't 
drink milk an ; there are parts ol this eountry where tio Seoii h Irish settled' 
atui the nien there don't drink. mdk either, it's |or kids and sissies. Now they 
lU'ver had anv presiTvijil kinds ol meals like the Germans and Ani^lo Sax(^ns 
^did. I'he Celts iin ented haion. that's the only one they really had. aloni^.. with 
tiesh jxirk sausai^e whieh you tan't keip very lon.i^. They did not develop any 
cheese, they drank their n»lk Iresh or they used it In their icujkin;^, The 
(ierman.s and' the An.t;lo Saxons, they made cheese out ol their milk, they 
didn't drink it raw. 1"hey i(K)k their meat and they'^iireserved il^. and if yoiu'll 
notice m{ist of the names ol sausai^es and cheeses are troi.ii CJermany or 
Northern Trance. The Apjxdachians even not cottai^e chee.se from ihr* 
Pennsyls ania J)utch. Tlu' imly sausai^e of any kincj tbatlhey really developed. 
oufsidiMjf Iresh j>ork sausa>;(* which is not rcajly preserved. Wi*s souse or head 
cheese. They eat their meat fresh, they drink their milk fresh iVr t lahi)ered.' 

flcitrtv 'I '/first: ■ . .. ■ 

r .. • ■ 

Now there's another ch.aracteristic ol (iehic culture that mer;tion should ho 
made of. The hasic drink iyuu know jiractically every culture has.a basic 
ilrink alcoholic if thi V can fi>;nre out a way to ^et it) of the CeUs originally 
was cider because wlierever m i!urope you find crah;i[)|des ^'ruvvin^ that's the 
area the (ielts seifleil. and the jieople that live there today are basically of 
Celtic ancestry. 0( course t.'om apples.., you ^et - 'der. Now it wasn't ihe cider • 
that you know as cich-r. it was what wV I'now as ffiird cidOr. but they had a way 
ol making it even harder. I hey put it out in .shallow pans in the wmter time 
since they lived in a temperate /.ou\* atid they\' let it freeze, and ypu knr/.v 
water free/.es in a pure form; so »h'.y'd let it fiee/.e and thev'u l-ft that thin 
sheet ol ice (ill and that left '1 fUrjble stren>?th cider, hard cider about 20 
percent alcoh(^Kor 10 pr(H)f. I've t'ied it and it work^ Yau'U nlHice the stress 
on apples in the rei^ion. Apples is :")ne of their iavorite food:; and still is to this 
dav. Apple pie. applcsa ice. and all that sort of -thin^, ancj incidentally, 
.johnny Appleseed was a Scotch ir* hman. I^lis name was Chaprriiin. 



Whilrin Ik'I.iikI, tljcSnni Ij Irish jMtkinl uj) J. th ink. I'licy Icarnrd tt) make 
Irr.h Whi>krv. Tlw liish hail jMi ki'il it iiji ln<m tlu* Aruhs m North Alrica and 
• Spain uhcn SjKiin wa*. Moslnn. Ii was niailc out i)l rye. and when they >^i)t to 
thf iH'w w( I Id rhi'v ki'|»i »)n makini^ their rye. In thelMrly days of the frontier. 
iIum .hU davsnt tlir history ol the Ohio Kiver and the Southern area, jhe most 
l,unoir. drmk was Mononnaliela rve. h was rye whiskey . i.nadt: hy tjic;. 
Siouh Irish 111 wesii-rn IVimsylvania; and alter the United States was 
luundrd. ilies're the only eihnu ^roup that ever rehelled against the 
I 'nited Si.iies ( ,over iimeiit . That was the Whiskey Kehellion. When the 
.iM,\rrninent needed smne money lojvty olfjhe Hevolntioiiary War deht, they 

leil ia\eson.whiskfyM,TheSeoteh Irisfi weren't >»oinM to pay it and George 
W.tsluiu'.mn had (o send out ten thousand triK)ps into the area to calm things 
di.wn. Well, hwthe lime ihev i^oi down into Kentucky they discovered that 
rve Lincsn'i i^rou n.o well in this area, not like it do<,'S in Scotland or Ireland. 
' ir-, iiH. wei here, or dry. or tin) cold, or soinethin.i;. They ^''^^^^^'i^l^' 
sl.u ked oti i^rowim^ rye. ^ , ^' ' . 

.I'hen somehody discovered (and there's an ar^umerit over where it was 
disi overed. si>me Say in North Carolina, s^imie say in-Bourhon Quinty, 
Kentui kv) they could make whiskey out of Indian corn, mai/.e. And you know 
to this ilay. American whiskey made with corn is known a.s hourbon-' -it's 
ditlerent trnm Sco.tch. - ' - 

'■ Relii;ious,l'aith 

(,ilnti}\t:i ( fVi-il 

Now the Preshyterian eluirch is a church that has always insisted on ari 
• •(huated mmistrv. So when these people came into the mountains^ the 
... IVeshyterian cluirch tlid.not tollow them. Firsi of all there were no seminaries 
ui tlu\nj(umtains and the educated ministry didn't want to come in— they 
were townspeo[)le. So they had to develop their own reli>;ion and the pattern 

I. iri^i'lv developed i\\ the .i^reat revival periixl in the last century. And they 
i|.-velo[ieiUnto the liaptists and the Methodists and the Holiness. Of course, 
the Meth(»dist Church was really founded in I:n,uland. but when it came to 
this lountry it readily adapted to" the frontier. And if you'll look today at the 
1 rei'ilnr ideolouy. wl'iatevcr you want to term it. of the Baptist and iMethodist 

the Holiness.' it's all based on a F^reshyterian pattern • a Calvinistic 
paitrrn. ni)r on a Puritan pattern, in this re^^icm. The Scotch Irish also were 
verv instrunjem.il in i^ettint; "he Conv.rei»ational Church started up in New- 
[• ni^laiul. moved into the "out ba^k" country of New England, in New. 

II. inipshjre. Vermont, in that area. The Puritans didn^ like them: they 
didn ! welt<ime tlieSiotch Irish. That's one of the reasons why they moved 
in the "out i>ai k" country. _ ' ' 
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(.•ultuial Ahsorjuion 

S» (ill li Irish jiut'M.rv .jiul itsjuilitloii liiii usually br louiul in anywlu-ri' 
Imiu <ii) ti» j)iTc cm ol tlu' lulk.s in any ^ailuTin^ uhIu* rL'^icni.* Thai iIim'sii' l 
m'li'ss.inU nican a jhtsoii is oI Siotdi Irish ilt'sccnt. ll\ a cliarat tiTis! it ot 
(a-liK (ulturi' tn .il)st)rl) otlui j)i'ojiIl' arut make ihcniOlts-Vulturally, not 
hiold^icully. Wfst Viriiinia js like this. The Dutch pi^l''^'- and sonic ol vdu 
jM'nhahiv havr iianu vtli'it air ilrrivi'il Iron) Dutrh. an* just as hilll)illy as sonu* 
(il ihm/ichs /ni*. M'lu' -I'li^lisli lu'i aini' hillliilly hirausi' they hail to in onlrr ti> 
jjvi' lu'ri*. llji in Kalcii'li touniy ilirrr is a ^roujMit Sj)aiiish jH'()j)lc who speak^ 
withu.i hillhilly acicnt and they think like a hillbilly and act liki' a lullhilly 
hriausc ihcy an* hillhilly. yi't they're Sj)aiiisli. In some ol the ct>al niinini^ 
areas where a nurnher ol the hiai ks settled, they have hillhilly accent not a 
sontiiein black aeii'iu.. So the important tliin^i Tin stressing IUtc is ihc 
(tihurc not the bioloi^ual ancestry. Tl^e hiolo>;ical ancestry of one^is jast as 
?;(>od as another. Wui the juttern was set by the Scotch Irish and ma^iy of the 
I harai ti'risii( s ol Apjndachia today are due to this char;klcTistic alnn^ with" 
beini" in a remote isolati'd area, and bein>; tarmcrs. And they will keep this 
pattern lor twn or. three generations after they move to a city.- And here's the 
re.isou. ^ , ' \ 

Vou ilcvi'lnj^ the kind {>! personality you have through the way youVe 
reared, and you i^ct your personality pretty much set by the litiic^- you ^^et to 
sch(H)h Now wiiat the new >;ovcrtinient policy of ^ettin^ the^ kidA into 
' kituleri'arten arul evi-n i^ettini" thcni itjto the early childhcK)d education i.s 
Ijoitii' to do this 1 don't ktunv But by the tinie you ^et these kids in school 
their personality is si't and remeniber you tend to raise your children the way 
you Were raisi'd, not the way Dr. S|HKk said lor you to do it. And this is why 
it will carry on lor tw(^ three generations before it gradually weakens and 
S[)(Kk bei'iris to have sonu' influence, if he's still around by that tiine. 

CONCLUSION 

i 

Over till' years, the blenclin>; of many cultural strains, Celtit, 
Ani^lo Saxoti. (jeriuanic. Southern Huropean, African and others in thK 
mountaih environment have combined to produce a rich herita>;e c^f which 
every native son anddauiihter can he justly proud a-^cultural endowment well 
lilted to answer every man's cjueslion as po.sed by John Steinbeck '*How do 
we know its us witluuit our past?** ; 

With the inn^ads of mass media upon 'isolation . highway networks opening , 
up the back hollows, spreading urhan.i/an^ influences, and a rising level of 
living, the cultur;d herita^ie is rapidly fading into the past and in danger of 
beini^ los{. It has nnich to say tl) the needs of man todayv By careful study, to ' 
develop unilerstandini' and recapture something of its love ot life, wi.sdom and 
ini»enuity. anil independent spirit to shed li^ht on- the present and the future. 
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H (ould well \)i'\\\M the desired rise in Ifvel (j( living may not hv\ii the tost ()f 
inaiTs huiiuinity, btii enrich and deepen insi>;his into rhe Wonder of Life for 
all, 



Adapted from Dr. Simpkins' 
address at the Huntington Cialleries 
Modntain l leriiaMf Week June 19 24, 197^ 
by W, B. Maurer 



JOHN M KANDOI.IMI is Asmh iaic Proh-ssor of An at Salem 
( ollcur and Dirt'ttnr ol tlu; I Icrita^^c Arts (!urri( uliini and Pro.i^rani. A 
D.iiivr u\ llarnsnn Ciuiniv. Mr. Randolph rc(iMVi\l his HA dc^rtv from 
Salem ("oHfi^c arul'liis MA cIciirLV Ironi West Virginia University. Ik'fore 
rrinimni' Salem (ioUeiie <is a menji)er ot its family, Mr- Randolph 
taught m Cahell and I larnson County. West V''iri»inia s( Iuk)1s, in the U. S. 
Armv DrpcrhK'tu SdnKils ui Italy, and was Dean of Students at' the 
( 'ihimiMis Mov Chiiii SehiHjl. Princeton. New Jersey. 

Ills h.vr nt his hdl (ountry herita>;e and his native ereativity and 
murmiuv liavi i nmc to (lower in the conception and development of I'ort 
Nc'A S.drtn, ,1 pioneer villaur rerreatin^; early life iruthe hills during; the^ 
pfriMd r^ii iSSd. ■ ' 

1 lu' de\rli'pinu vdlai^e now ((»nsists of more .than twenty orii»inal lo>» 
srruiiur< .s Ifiim ihrouiihoui West Virginia whi( h have heen moved and 
K'.issemhh c) on the caiUpus hill site. Mere native artists and craftsmen ply 
•hrir ( ralK .md <;hari' the'pioYieer way of life as a part of the college cultural 
rdin al h >ii jift ii;r am. . • ' » ' 

I'Mrt New S.ilcni has received national recognition as a feature in the 
I.TS N.inon.ii (ifoi^raphic puhlication. I'/n' Amcrudtt Cni/fsrnnriAn 
!r. oi'nni(»n ot Pr>.'tessor Randolph's work as Director of ifiis >:rowin>» 
rdiii ath (nal attraction, the Mountaineer Coiinirv Travel Coimyl of 
noi (lirrn Wt'si \'iruima made his the first recipient of its Tourism Award. 



Till- MOUN I AIN AKTSOI'^Wl'ST VIKOINIA 




In the M>)70's. ttir K.imtl(»lph iainily tirovi* .u ross IVnnsylvania into the* 
vvrstiTn hills ol Viri;iniii lO llu'ir ux pulli'd vvanun: They rarricd with them 
.til ot flit'ir tMrlhlv pnssi'ssioivs. Vhv w.i^on was loiulcil with ihi* items thai* 
W(Ti' ilu' lU'tvss.iry iinils Id sl.irt a iu*w liir. 

I .im taking ihv lihcriy cxlratt from tin.' tliary of an early senior, 
nolrs that prnsv how'tlu' Ifoniimman estahlislu'il himsi'K into a new life in 
the mountains what was to later Income West Viri^inia. 

J(H'I Jiontl is a sini>le inan with no laniily ties and has ttsked to travel 
with this small hand. Fie syi^rks with, and lor. these jK'opIe with the hope 
(^f earnini; iMuniiih money jto have his own pro|u*rty. 

He tells of the mundane tasks necessary for the existance and 
sustenance of the tromiir jvay of life. He helps us to understand that this 
early lite is tilled with the', creativity that so often we consider the luxury 
.arts and ( raits oi \i\ir mountains; however, they were commonplace , to 
him. So as we read JcxTs account, we find a new dimension of the arts: 
that of survival. These are the most important art forms of the mountains. 
There are no plastic, no plaster of paris. no kit forms or ready made items 
lor assmiblv .ind most of all. nothini^ is instant. Some of the crafts today, 
that are called Heritage Craft.s, were not known to our ancestors arid in 
turn wf liavi' not the patience nor the v/illin^ness in many cases to practice 
the true MmiiHain Arts. 1 hope that" JoelVs stofy will make people more 
aw.ire of their true heritage and they will explore his way of creativity. 
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h'l), 1. 1790: H.is T.iiiu'il .illMlay. i-vfryoin* is wri. liral ami anxmiis to 
over ilir hills. Wc h.ivi- Inrn lolil wi» ari' only thnr days trom New, 



/ SaliMii 



.l:Vb. ' '^ l lfivc sirii i.tll oaks tntlay and yvWnw poplars that rtMch iiGwhat^ 
Kx^ks, lik a hundrrd lirr hii-h. I Iohsi' InnUlniM will hr easy riuni^h with 
' this kih^l ot liinhiT. Wi-ailuT is cli-aniiM- 

I'vh. I]avr.tollowi'd a i^ood sirtMiii of wairr dll day. scenes lo hv plenty 
nt naiuf and ihr soil is ru.h. Wi- an- all anxious lo stop travrlin^ and scttjc 
in our new land, ll looks like sn^w as \\v slop lor ihr ni^ht, alon>^ 'IVnn>iIc 
' (Tirk 

W'h. i: llavi; arnviHl ai NfW Sali-rn. 'I'oU'iahlc warm today. 

Ivh. *>: SiartrJ tutun^ trrc^ today lor cahi.ns. Have had help from folks 
who arc alrraijv Ikti-. TIutc an- nuav pcoplf here thah I had expected. 
I'vervone otters lu'lp. Thv older hoys are hnntin>^ and the women^are 
ecMikirtu tor everyone. ■ ) 

We are i;oini; to huild a loM eabm instead ot a -house. It will taka le.ss'time. 
We wat)i to finish the eabins in, short order, for the land ha.s to be cleared 
lor plantin>^. All this has to be done in two month.s,. Without a ;;ooil crop ^ 
we tannoi endure the next winte-r. • • ' 
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ERIC 



I.n>^s arc strippt'tl nt bark and set 
t()>^('lhrr with a roiuul sajdlc Tiotch. 




. oJindcu^Slit 



The nxvf is made u\ 
poles pinned to ratU^rs 
and squares of stu)' to 
keep oiii tlie weather. 




The cabin has no windows, only 
slits covered with translucent skins 
U) let in the li^ht. 



Sod ■ 





The eabin has a din fl(K)r which is higher than the outside ground level. 
There is no hre place only a pit in. the middle of the r(K)m anc| a hole in the 
roof to fet out th/* .smoke. Som'ctimes the smoke becomes a problem. The 
space between the loys is chinked with w(k)4 chips which holds the^ clay 
used to plug up the holes. 

Clay is easy t(; hnd on any creek bank. 



March H: As I was in the woods today 1 
came across Uncle Josh Williams looking for a 
special White Oak^ Tree. ^^One without knots 
and straight as an arrow' \ says Uncle Josh, 
'*fer the makin of a basket/' 

He found'one about six inches in diameter and 
cut it off before the limbs started, about six feet 
long. 

He then split the log into eight pieces and with 
his hatchet he removed the heart wood, leaving 
only the white part of the wood. 

The piece is then split into sizes needed to 
make ribs for the basket and the bark is 
removed. 



Using a knife the smaller piece is split in 
widths according to the sizes needed 




for the basket. 



The ribbons are pulled hy dividing the 
stick in half until the, desired width is reached.. 



The ribbons are then shaved to make them even 
and smooth before w,eaving. Uncle Josh says that 
making a basket frc^m a tree is somewhat of a 
miracle, a^nd to me ,^ too. Especially when I see his 
busy fingers taking/the wood strips and producing 
a very important uem needed for every home 
the settlement. / 

h ■ . • / 

, There seems ta/be three baskets t1iat,are being 
made here, thef Appalachian or hip basket,^ the 
square cor/iered/, and the double bottomed round. 
All of these baskets are made of white oak. j 
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March 9: When 1 related loday about meeting up with Uncle Josh 
yesterday, I was reminded that two of the chairs needed new bottoms and 
maybe it would be possible to have him replace them with his white oak 
splints, ril stop by tomorrow and see. 

... Other types of chair bottom's typical of the time period consisted of 
rush and cane. Rush was made from twisted creek rush while cane was a 
more elegant form of weaving using processed tree barks or finely graded 
ash, oak, and in rare cases bambo&. Cane bottoms ^were not common on 
the frontier. 
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April 5; . While drawin>»Jo^s this morning. with the young oxen, 1 broke 
the c.h;iin! So this afterncx^n 1 took it to the blacksmith shop. I-ll have tb 
pick it up in the morning* for Mr. Davis seems to t^e very busy. He has 
twc) young apprentices. Mr. Davis has l)een in New Salem almost a year 
and is the only blacksmith for miles. His work today consisted of hinges 
and fireplace cranes. Seems with so many people building homes, he has 
more orders than he can fill. Fair this morning, rained this afternoon. 




April 6: My chain was not ready today, I used my leather" chain. It 
stretches when wet, but^V'ill pull along as.- it dries out. I loop one end to 
the fog and the other to a near by tree. It doesn't move far, fast, but helps 
get it to the skid. Weather tolerable warm. 
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A))ril H: l oJay Mrs. Randolph and the* ^irh arc dipping candles from 
lu'C'l tallow. 

The tallow is rendered in an iron kettle over a low fire, skimmed off 
ihr top and strained. It is reheated in a 
sm her pot just tcxhe point of being melted, 
riie >»irls then take a length of wick the 
depth of rhe pot and double it and .attach the 




wick to sticks. This allows many candles to 
be dipped at r-nce. Small weights are fastened 
to the bottom of the wick so that 
it will sink to the bottom of the 
p. It. If the tallow is not too hot 
and the day is cooK it will take 
about 25 dips to complete a 
candle. 



\ 
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Mav M: Mr. Simons, the local wood craftsman, and his apprentice, 
delivered a new loom today. Everyone was happy to see it work as it will 
weave the spun wo<')l and flax into yardage cloth so badly^needed for new 
clothes for the family, h is a two-harness loom, Mrs. Randolph does not 
attempt to weave patterns. Keeping the house takes too much time.,,. 

Being the only furniture builder in the settlement, he spends much 
time building the items most needed by the people, looms, spinning 
wheels, tables, beds and coffins. (Matter-of-fact many furniture dealers and 
builders turned full-time to the undertaker trade because" it was the better 
paying business). 

May 20: We have a house guest tonite, a Mr. Jarvis is here. He is a 
traveling weaver and will weave bedcovers, (coverlets) for the family. He 
^has his loom in the back of a wagon and trades his skill for board and 
room. He will use the thread that Mrs-. Randolph has spun and dyed with 
her plant dyes. 




May 18: iMrs. Randolph had me. tq pick up her spinning wheel from Mr. 
Simons' shop. It was broken in our move to New Salem. She and the 
children will spend many hours picking ^ki^ carding the wool before it will 
be spun into thread. ^ 

Much of the thread will be used for weaving while another portion will be 
plyed and used for knitting. The small wheel or Saxony wheel is used for 
spinning flax and finer wool thread. It is operated with a foot treadle and 
since the spinner is seated, she had both hands free to work with the fiber. 
The high or great wheel, however, is sometimes called the walking wheel 
and is used for only the spinning of wool. 

It is said that a good spinner would walk as many as twenty miles a day. 
The yarn is removed from the wheel to the yarn winder, measured into 
hanks and dyed with the tree -roots, tree bark, nut hulls, berries, plant 

sterns, roots or flowers - 
depending upon the color 
desired. ■ 





May 24: Tomorrow is [iuddy\s birthday and I have been whittling him a 
wooden toy. I will make toys for the other children for their birthdays 
well. (For Christmas, the children received other kinds of homemade toys 
as well). 
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Jiiru' 5: Quilling; bee. ' 

Today the churth ladies >^athered lor a quilting bee. (A bee is any 
i^alherin^ where people come lo socialize and work on one project ). 

They worked on Mrs. Jones Diamond Quill. 




I understand thai after she got it home. that she was displeased with some 
ot the" work by the other women and took out the stitches and did them 
over. 

I hi|ve heard the women tafic about bouncing the cat on their new quilt. All 
unmarried women would gather around the quilt and toss th,e cat in the 
air. which ever woman the cat came to was the next to" marry, I suspect 
its* more superstition than truth. 



The picffd quill is truly AnuTican, for the quilicr could use all her scrap 
material. As a wctklin^ i^ifi (jthcr women would ^^ivc her their favorite quilt 
pattern, thus she aecimiulaied a quilting cataloji^. Below are a tew of the 
most (H)pular patterns used. There are hundreds. The same pattern rni^hi 
be called by another name on the other side of the hill 




July 2: The boys tell me that a peddler is in the town tonite seliing 
pottery and is looking for a place to settle and set up his shop. They say he 
makes jiigs, jars and many kinds of bowls. The clay here is of good quality 
ana I ar^ sure he will be successful in securing materials for his trade. It 
^vould hi nice if he also„ makes brick., With plans f^ the new house, I 
wi lid bci most pleased to be able to build a brick chimney. Stormy tonite, 
havf had showers all day. 
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Aiiu. V I savv ..I nuiii t-ntrr ihc cle. rin^; today, traveling in his tivcrloadcd 
vva^nii f)l ki-nlfs. pots, pans, Inukcts, and' many (Hhcr items needed by 
local housewives. I rcali/i-d iha( he was a tinker. only will he sell his 
wauoii load ot iiu'irliafidisc Inil he will he able lo make repairs nr. p(V.s and 
kettles. Aftbouub he is -a tinsmith, and has a shop over next to 
iMoruaf)town, Ik- ttavels ihnniuli the eoijntry' side pedcjiing his wares and 
nKtkiin- rei>airs. I its j>av rnav be in money but more tiften it Avill ,be a 
smoked hatii, eu.us. a wo.ven coverlet or other bartered items. In turn, h? 
also became a f>etldler ot tnanv ,u(K)ds trading and selling aeeordin^; to his- 
tieeds. 



Sept. ^0: Was clear and t(x)l tcxlay. Went hunting 
over in the* Indian Run area. Saw. one of,.the,bi^L»st 
turkeys I ever saw, but he ^oi away. Su^^^/aa^^a lot of 
si^i^s. 1 can understand how the run gpt; its'/' name. 
The Indians must have found it a paraidise. 

As I sat down at ncx)n time to eat journey cake, I 
notii^'d a wild bee tree not far off.*^! marked it and 
only 'hoju* no one else beats me to it before colder 
weather. We need honevWind the girls will be happy 
to add the wax to their candle fat. It will make the 
candlbs last i()nger and'smell better. I. have tracked 
bees before; it takes a keen eye and a great deal of 
patience. I have spent many hours sitting by a . 
waterhole waiting for a bee '^ come for a drink and 
therT'track him to his gum tree. Sometimes 1* have 
watched the bigger part of a day. Has, turned 
tolerable cold this evening. Fear it may frost. 





siiKii! Ii.ukI mill 

c.Ali'il .1 (jtirtn. .il 

li.iul our L:n>t r<* 
( \\mV hur^ us 
i^rt »i ni'J I his ri -ok 

Mv. i '-.ri'.v Mr Siiiu-s :h,r. ahiMrit.i>n 
uMK Ilk- riial a mill is hcim^ 
; mmI {jnu-u >iu I rii Milr (!rc-('k. 1 Ic is ■ ' i 

ri-.ii li.ij'jA aiitr ill taituK h.is LukI to (nmntl' ' ^ 

his fwi v .i.f. mtaiv hhliari s!^lr. in .j mortai- - , 
ium\v tiwm vi (arv*;it hu km •. 'Uk\ .nut .t haril 

iu r' ill!, ■ • ' . 

With ihr lu-w mill we will hr .■i[)l(' tu leave our i;rist ijful pu k it up 
wlu'U i( is tuiisiu^l. I 'fcallwuH^k. forwanl ti> having whvdi. flour for hrcail. I 
sure like corn hrcuL hut rcrknii a chan^i'' wo'uki surely 1k* m^ni. I think 
Mr. Surus and I will ride Jowii (here tomorrow arul;see if we can lend a 
hand. VVe've had trosf three lUi^hts itra row and is a)ld a>';iin, t()ni>^ht. 



EKLC 
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Nov. 1 V. The Raiulolph family has Wxw alilc to t^ct ilicir f irm and homi*^ 
'in a livalilr contliiiiMi iluu has a.ssuri'cl tlu'in tliai iiu*y will Ix* ahie to 
siirvivi* thr tronjiiT. So now it is tinu' to ciinsidcr improvin): luir way of 
lite. Mr. f^ainhilph has approacht-d- mc to help him hnild tlu- ni*w huusi*. It 
IS to hf a hcwi'tl lo^ housi" with plank floors, ,i>lass windows, (small panes 
ot t^lass wiTc nsc(). Thi'y could not ship lar.uf panes) a white oak shingle 
roo]. a lur stone ha-place. and a front porch. It should he (juite an 
imposing struciure.^ 



!mi> is ilic ''V SaddK*'- noirh. l\ is a, very 
(.omiDon lot: fiouse ,sty!<* nuich. Notice how 
ilu- inp nl ihi* is .'cut tu lit \iiUo the 
holturii o\ the ;.».'Xt. 



'I'his is ti.c "DovctcM ' .i : 
iii'curdm^ !() sume autliorili^'s 
anil Notih". This sticnis ■ 
si'ctirr lor il i(»cks (he !o,Us to^.-n-.. 
hiiildiim sh(;Mk! he i stronger and more 
sqiKtre 



\arTd 
l.'^amfer 
. most 
■ . so the 



\ 



The 'oi>s are heued v;ith a f<xn ad/e and 
smiH)thed wi.fi a heavy hroad axe. h is 
ama/.ini! to see the ease with which a ^ood 
catts'Tian can exeLUte what wotild appear to 
he a diiliciiit task. But with a keen eye and a 
sharp mA it hecon^es the mark of a master. 



\\ Joel d/' 

i 1 






Slniink's arc split from white oak , ith a 
trot- .liiti iiianl, Tlu'v can moasiire 
ivvt'iiu' MX tiKiit's c)t so, as t<.i n^akc a 
L;(R)d ' »vt rlap. ^ . 

AtUTvv^irds. the shin.ulc is taken to the draw hv.i'.sc 
^iiiJ the elites art'-shavtMi MncK^th with the draw 
knilc. I have split iis.ir.inv as three hundred 'a 
day. aloiiu with in; .nher chores. Pve heard of 
men doinu who' ;'or in a day. That t;ikes a 
tnu'Juv \.\\^^\\ tree an:l ajrni^htv ^^ood man. 



y 

Im(;Iii ilu" «Mily (imc'. nt )tisli Hoiul and his scttliT t()ni|\iniuiis, the 
urls nl ilir mi'uiiiains have iKTjHMnaU'il inti) a bcaulihil array ot -nllcdor 
itcnis as Wfll as praitual nrins used in iimnc^ arruss our iialion. 

Www art' olIuT aiis aiul skills ihal have hern practical nvcr these 
nearly two hinulreJ years that'Uve (Jon't tind in Josh.s' acauint.s. 'I'd be 
sure, there are those that have been lust fur all times, however, the revival 
ol the ok! ways leave nianv ol these i ratts tm the enjovineni oMIk* rn\ 
and tninre i^erieratmns. , - 

' ' Terms, iiatnes ol Iih)Is, j)aiterns and names ol other iicm.s in this 
snrwy are ilu- o snlis ol o/seanh in the Central West Virginia area as told 
to ihi' author l>v older cili/ens in the region. Other names can he fojmd in' 
otluT areas, is there s.'i :iis to he a ditlerence in opiiui)ns by aiuhoritics in 
this held nl .:udy. 

In reient years' there has been the revival of an ancient musical 
''insirn^iifni called the Dulcimer, it . 
wpuld appear that rhis vv(k)'!i n 
instrument s^as brought m the 
fuonni.iins bv ihe baii;lish settlers 
and ..laijnetinies referred to as the 
"Retu'c" nr ''phicke(.i dult iuei'*. 
it iradittonal-r^y lias three strings .ind 
i"- plucked with a ijiilll wliile i)n the 
lap ot ihe'pl.iver ■• 




'I'luTr, t«H). is .1 trapi'/oui sh.ijH'tl * 'luiii/r.iT 
1^1 iliili iiiuM '\ rt'immscrut ot ilu- xvl : 'mnt* 
or ihi' p^lmlli^f' psahry. It is playi'ii with 
two small wVHxicn Iuiihurts whik' placed on 
a talilr ur on its' own stand AnoiluT 
popailar nisiruincnt is the trrtllcss banjo. 




TIk* drvjnu (>t herbs and flowers in tin* 
(n:.!iitvcnih and nineteenth centuries was 
/ oniMion place. Htfrbs were .ised for 
metlh .lal and . salory purposes.. The, 
Apotht*c;«ry Shop wa/ the horn a of the local 
dru^Ut'st \^ho knewjlhe latin names and the 
< iK^^tu.:)s tor thLyillnesses suffered by the 
setters. Tl.e latin names prevente,d the, 
unediic.-ted- tn^m collecting; the same herbs 
and ruininu a u(K)d business. 

i-l'.'AcTs wi*re C(^llected and dried -by the 
'u ^men i:d uirLs ^ivinu a touch of summer 
in the J-1 v'inrT nu^nths. . 




'I'hc h(K)k(.'t,l. v 'tJ; .iiul woven ru^ 

sor* I two p > in the horiu:. They 
■ cnvi tl ihc colli tl(H)is and acldcil 

clci')rati(in to a soint'linu's drab nK)m. It 
» is not iincoininon lo h(.'ar about 

wall to wall rai» carpet laid uvcr straw or 

corn husks inr warmth. 




Alter ihe chcjres were done and a time came 
(or relaxing, the hcnnemaker sat down 
and worked on her sampler, crcx'lu't, 
knittin^i or other .fancy work. I his 
''pick up' ^ work cxuild become gloves, 
mi t teas, socks, Jace or items 
''tancy up" the»^ouse. A verv, special 
lace made by the mountain women is 
called taltin,^. l^ictur^ixl at the ri,i»ht is the 
special shuttly and lace as it is being 
prepared tor an efking for pillow cases, 
dresser scarfs (Tf maybe a' new- 
Sunday d/ess. 

Women prvle themselves on 
iloing' this type of ''fancy work \ 



/ 
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.M(>M l>iH kskin .111(1 liMi: < r < li)thiru; w,is 

lii.hlr III ^llx llndir. hill .is iIk* lU'ril t( if 

s.t«i<!li's. [i.iiiir','.. Imi;s. j>oiuh('s anil 
..thci' liMiticj iiciiis , rirnv\.«i1i(* leather 
I. lit. m. Ml IduiiiI a heaitv luismess. tie 
wmki'd Willi the l>!.u ksnutli where ntii n 
Ins sill >p \s ( 'iiM he lu( all'*!, 




riic '( ' 'hhii'i . !()<^. hai)Jled iiiiic li ot the 
► ic.iii.r hii.iiiess. llnwever. shoes .md 
t lu')i rrjiaii s were done in ihe home 
iiniil It was rasuT to i^o to tlie eohhler's 
•,tinp and he nu jre- pr( ►jierlv htfeil, 



Thf W'rsiei n \*irt;ini«iii livin^^ lu'idW the 
MasMii hiXMii hiu- is sornetinies reterr 
rd i.> as '\{ hiMipit'". this niek nanie 
t ainc tron'i \- ■ 'r*ideM)rh<irrel inakin,^. 
U'lih an ahi.;- lanee ot while oak. the 
nuisi df'sirecl wttoiL hai ''cls were nutde 



toi" hi iiisc and 
hfini; thf fnost 
ship: mil; mer..'' 
(;ifu'i iicins 
lilt iiide. k ^ 
I li^. art tor. • 
ii ;si . ai f in the 



tar^in . t: 
.' -iMiirfitp 
•I h e. 



aJotjt; ^ .^vith 
♦ai'iuT inr 




Ihe 



! K i>- the (■<K;per 
. nu-aeares. 
. a !^*\*'ar(\ a 
. ■ an i\i .iini :nv.. 

The mountain h.mder.itt is not jns: a ne- essit-v of the past, or a luxury 
pr-.'smt.. hilt a historical reeord' for {h • kiturr.. Tiic in^enius 
^• I .A the pnmiiive t aril becomes a' work of a. a in t(\iay*s craft rcviv'al. 
'. i.aii\e liandeiah^ were derivecl <• froiii the necessities of 
' rnakini; ,ei I lanmii^. h",i(,h family had to create ite to maintain a 
lile and ea< h. person l>ecame an inventor and .i skilled workman, 
atnpluiiv ot ihe h iiuieraft was due to ih(/ lad that there' was not tiinc 



In !>r tiUK lunnliMii vv.is ihc tiiM nrcd A\ liinr imsmhI .tinl tlic 

v^'.iv lilt* l)r( .iinr niDii' I nint( )rt,iI)K\ tlci. tuMtmn ^jt ilir pnnniivt' nl'jrri' 
iM il-ii .1h*iI tlu' ilaliiii.iii as .ill Jilisl, As i[i |Mimmi' aiid s( iilptiijf, llir 
n.ilivi' li.uuli r.ttis irvr.il Hie tic.jtuis' km iwlctinf < >( iD.ilci mK is the 

rrl.iUnnsliij) i>l ihr iii.itcf i.ils In flic p.ntniiKir i)b]C( \ hrmV. (K.M'J \Uv 
' I .idiin't iii.ik'i'i lull IK I m m.ikiiu.'^ A ( Ih'M nt lit .KM -IS ili.ii t ci t.mi wi nls ( <iukl 
si.m't iIh' v^i'.ir lU'cilf.Hl loi ili.ivvcrs. ^vliilf oilici p.iiis dt ilt^' i lu-si (unKI Ix' 
fii.ttlc «'t wnni! i4 .1 nil >i(' (Irsii .il>l(' .■..Mill; i liciflnif. he l.ul n>.h,[\'r .r i).tsu 
knnv^ KmIi;c i »f ilic 1ik.i1 wikkIs lie was (uiumirJ wiili ii«ils.. m.tiiv nt 
avIikIi lie inuli' hiiiiM'H. llufs. llir i ahiiirl iiiakn ht^aiiu- a blai ksiiii-)i \\v 
\u;ri\vi\ ..I v^Jicw Id ii'iii|H'! ami wnvk the iiu fal ihal unnM W' used in ;i 
par 1 1( iiUi , ' ^ ' ■ 

Thr 'riirllu-riii c nti iCnIv ( lalisiujii i aoiiui 1>.,' (jnfstioiu'it. I If had in 
be a siipriHH- iM-ifii'. tn be abb* lu siifvivt' in a wmbl wbcrc Ur bad lo < rcalc 
Ins nun ni.u iiiutTv I'mm birn cniOcs ibc .mtcrinalimi ibat bis b-l ilu' 
nicibaiiual disrnvci i* -> ut imlav. Otir nu-Jumical wmid b,is. Icssj-nrd tin- 
iirrd tnr (be pniiiiiivr < I ab / Mul aiisr tbc nerd bav disapptMri'd niiiny nl 
rbt' ( rabs bavi- Imtii Insi Tlu'ir w lui nn < ssity tm a un'-iaM !n sjH-nJ hniirs 
ai ibc spinniML: wbt'cl: wbrii sbc uiii ar»|nir(' ,,tl! ibi' www she nci'ds wilb 

llfl Ir' t'ttnl'l. 

I'bc siitipiu uv nl'ibc pniniiivc t rab bas tsxciird < rabnK'ii wbn Icrl a 
' nrcdin ('Xj>in[-.r railv iiu ' m.1s and di' ' Inp ilu'm iiiln a prnliMbIt' .iviH-.uinn. 
Ibi' nabs tba! sitniiiiair \hr iiattsrnan ait; ibnsi' dial bavi' birn a i*^r! nt 
bis uiluMitb'd iMiMtnnnu'iu, Tlu- ri'vival nt trails is desirable. West 
Vimnna t iii/ens aifstu'^ininni; tn r^ili/(• lb it tbe crabs ibey havejirnilneed 
ami livi d. wiib tnr i'rnrraiu)ns are waifled b\ a biiyini^ pubiii , 

b IS ditbinli tn tuid j),itieriis ami :nols wbub are aiilbeiHie. Direciions 
am! pr(H[ edurrs bavi- been Inst'. There are lew pi-ople living; indav v^'hn knmv 
bnu !be earlv trails wen- ilniic. Tbe cnLthnr lias nlten finimlothal dlilerenees 
e\is! \\\ lertiinds and rnatrnaU rit'nrded in '-Tinks and in those s' i.;i^esied by 
rbf x rattMU.in, The nu>M interesiini^ inaiMiai V«>iiu's Irnni the t allspien. 
^ I hr niajnr ^dilfii lip. in inierestiru' nr 'rainitu: new (fatlsirien ;s nblalnin^ 
i; jnatidii thai (an be ta>dv undrrst <hi 'd cxetutei!,- 

riir pnblii e\pf(ts In see tin- pniiiiuve (Mn-. beiii|; work' d in lb'- 
ii.uIiMonal nta' uT and sbi>w^ dis/pt^ .inniieiit wncn inndern ine!hnds :ur 
liSfd 

WrM a'^. Ih'M (taftN rell ti the pride nt' the penj^le in their 
..ijx.pi, ,n an ^ 'Ahwh uuf, tr-nrdi' individual stvlr <.[ each eralt. bcu I * 
jvi .Me [las ;!..ds anu u/ that hr pir'i rs. Heeanst- ideas ami tfienries 
. \h,pi!h 'lu-v ; 'nest W'W)d ((« II'' tnr inakiim br(M)in, > ^ the tMiie 
-..Vi, tli. ,d.sbnnk: iu- u' Ibr, is a'lsn I me weaM;;'' lie--.. ins and t)t 
.,,,,h p.ii!.::is; , .n- div .vn ^ tb.i: M,ni< pnli patti^rns wiii- ' -n- as many as 
i<„if ,i,ti •■. fe ii.!!u s I biN Midi'. .I'r s iba! diveisiiv is a .jnaiit;. that would 
1 ... I I 



WW I M I' l/> AI li.is 1^. t oiiu* .m audujiKv (Ui ihr ilulcci nt tlu* Appa 
[n.m pr.^i'.h- .^in .iiion. WhtT. she luvainc a Wcsi Viri^iniaii in l^'l"), 
.}ir u.r. t.ts^ iii.nrd 1^ thr livvlv .iiul fxpfcvsivt' s|Hrc h wlm h sht- hear * lon^i; 

iicj:',iit>< M , Ml 1 ;it "In ^ ioiiiitv I kr inany\'tMrs ol listrtiin.^ arul ( . Hi . 
.mil -.fiidv jw irsiihril in a n-ft fshmu^nsi.^ht into lainiliar lan>^ua.i;( 'vluch 
'.vr ui»v. ln-.H iht!r(rnflv I hmi 1 UT cars. 

Ml . 1)1. i! A.is iMirn in Wastun.Htori. I). earn<'(l licr AB dt'^rtr at 
Hn-iiau Collri ( ,anu-.villi-. (ict^r.^ia. antl luT MA Jc^rctyii Marshall 
Univr-iMtv. Sht: i.iiuilit UM nrjit Viars in the lanVoln County \scIu)cj1s and. 
MHO' ilwn }l.^^1Mrn Mrl the* siatt (it'lhc West Viri^inia l)nivcr-ry Appalachian 
Crnif'i. .r. I II Alm'U, .Art-a Pinv.iani CcKjrclHiatur tor I'xttnsion lulnratidn 
' jml ii'^w l-xtrtiM"n S[M'( i.tlist Ai;in,i;, 

As niir 'u\ \\u' nn^iiialurs n| tht* mnovaiuc MoufKaii^ I Icrua^^o Prn^rani 
.>\^hr ApiMi.i. lu.ui Ccnicr, Mrs. Dial stvlsN to help Wfst Vir.imians under 
stjnd .ind appn-d.itr rjinr tu h rullural 1 i, k>^rinind. Slu* has M^rwd i-n' llu' 
( nivt iiKir s Task l ufcccn I iralih, rhr Siat( ^ 'omprehcnsivc I Jcalth Plannin^t- 
Ad'.isiTv CMiiinuucr. .ukI ht.tn .i (nnsultant lo thu VISTA Proij^.un, {he 
llra<l i-.in Pit.i;r.iin. and the \V'rst Virginia TVpartnu-nt t,f Mrntal Health. 

Sh(, 1 \\\r jnii^^i .'t du- i'XU'iisiun StTics oii the A^m.i;: (V.^^/Vf 

:)Lih:. /VvM -v. and A ^tUhif (or f-rwuilly Visitors 
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nil I)1A11'( TOl- rill- AlMVAl A( IIIANIM'OIII' 

riir ^'li.ilru ^pil.ni l)\ 'ApiMi.nhi.iH pruplr Il.ts hrcn j:iv('ii a vaiicly i»l 
n,iiiirs i.ini'.liiJ! '11 U.w/'V.iy ln»nk."jMHi' ( iii.tuci'ii.if} " lo "JcIms^mI .uuI 

'llMluI.inr" 1 In- IIIOK.' npl''"''"^'*''^ '^^'"'^ ' 

trMiii soiiu' r.iiiii'st M/»nl tiuni uiitsuli' the .ur.t who knows Mjsul(*r,ii>ly li-ss 
\{\H^\\\ till- l iu'Jr.li l.mi'ii.ii.'r tli.m iu- linnks hr cU's 

iiv.tf 1.1 i .illiiir.jiu- tolk sjurdi o| .ilii' (I'l^ioii (i>rrnj)r.| it ouuiit lo hr 
J.ismImm! ,uih.Mr,' M.iiu) cxjui'ssioiis I lurriit ill \pp.il.t. hM Kh1.iv t an hi- 
Iniiml in ihr \Mitnu:s nl 1 n'l'hsii .niliu)rs ol oiUv^ iinrirs. ti('i:HHiin|» wilh 
A ih-i''' S.i\' Ml times « , ' ^ 

Most t'llilors ^^ho^^^)lk wnholili'i ui.itcTi.tls-iuvr ioiu- .isSuOU'il liu.' role 
p( nituiMii. l»ns\l^oihrs ncviT lui^pv, .tpj)iirt'nily. as when I'nu.i.^cd in 
th!\ nu: up sp^'llniL!. Miodrnii/inu uciniinar. "uJ ^cncrallv ri'iuicf nvu Wl^aK; jiT 
\Minr'n hv \.iiious Anions in ai;i-; pi^i into a tolorlcss tr»f'.!v.rmity v iih 
h Si.i»nlai J I fU'jisii . , 

1 n thr, siru:l(M h.irai ii'Msii' o* ihf /di'oi ia) (mii'i nii ■ .tsi rihLvi tlu* 
.,l,noM na.tl lat k ol kn^wlcduc on i: ■ p.M; ot ini- i AnuTicans that thv 
|,iiu.'u.ii-r ihr\ spt'.ik w.is I'vt'i aiiv tlitun-nt than it is liulu now. I low many 
'pcnplr know, tnf Vx.iinplf. that whvn tlu- po<'l Cj/ay ounposai Ins tanious 
• I Ifi-v" ^ tiiU' lor n w.is ".An Wro/t' in .i Country (^huiiliyartr' 

'V.no i Mt.iintani iImIoiI (as . ..it* • App.il.ifiii.m tolk spcrch is called by' 
lM)iM:r>*'.' .s .rr'amK .tic'h.ni . hut ih*' hi-mit.iI hisi'-iual in'rioci it rqircsents 
.11, hr naro.'.vJid ilowii to thr ilays of ilu' llrsi giu'cn Hli/ahcth and can ho 
fiinhct partti u1an/rd hs s.iyinu th.it wliat is heard tbday"is actually a sort of 
\otit.li tlav^rrd 1 h/alu-iJian Mi^hsh. I'h'is is not to say that Chaucerian 
t.nins wiii ni>i he he 'id in everyelay tisi* and even an (Kcasuuial An^lo Saxoi^ 
nuv as well. ' , 

U'hrrrwe reniemhrr that the first l^nropean settlers in what Is today 
AppaLu hia. were tlie so.ealletl Scotch Irisfi alon.u with Ciernians (ctiielly Irom 
fS. [\tlannate) iliere is small wontter that the lanuuauc h;Ls a Scottish tiri^e; 
rhf rem.tikaliie thtn,i' is ih.itVeM'Opt in .ireas where ihey-selfrled thickly -the 
l>rnusvlvama "i)uu'h" i l )eulsch) country, ft»r instance the^Gerfiians appear 
tM h.ive inlhienifd IT sohttie; Expressions such as "//// uvriJcn me how they 
m.maue lo i;et ahmu. *■ .uul words like sclnNcaraisv (cotla,i»e cheese) ixrur in' 

\\-\\\v.\\\M\\A Dn^ h dialect and .ire tonnti in parts t^t Appalachia t(x\ 
are /'//v</'^-'V a!id uuwus (.f^he.tvy wcHjlen jacket), 'fnil- soaie authorities 
jTrr;l)uh- tln-sr lasi tw(^ wortls t(^ the Dutch r.ither ihan to the Gerniaas, and 
their arr verv tew (MIuts '\n ^^t-ntTal use It J .idd to the' list. 

' 1 lie S ots. .iU the luher hand, appear to have had it all tbc;r own w;ay, 
inuiMistu allv .(vak)iu:. When 1 hrsl came lo f.incoln County .-West Vir>;jnia. 
.IN a nsrd To'seern ti» nie that everything that d\L\n { po^ich out , hoored^^ 

^tl' . > 1. ,i S<otnsh varMU! of tht^ worti ponch that was in ir^m ;he^^ 



WiOn's Niuiu i-M'; <4'}i'« I an li Mill- Hh Inihiu^ j'l ' iiihuu v^-mi.- - ji; ^ 

llflltifll)' ' I ,V i ' ll Im', ,M|Ii!(<Uv I I"< t , l\ .1 \ (•) \ }M^.| pJl t |( r) Ir , i| ( ii( iil'. 

Ar,;/ 1' 1 'A I . ,ipp,ir ciitlv 1 1 1 i isi .^n l»i 'llrvuh". » »t t In* dri lu' I ( I i hr t. »[ 
i)| .iti I >ii! ^.l^llh'lll(■^! n link m.n In '..lui ti > Ih c iip Am v, ; <i J In ,ii J in il;- 
lM<kn'iinfiA \'> :fii'> n; lf!}\fH\ .u r ( iiikmi'v Id S((ii>Ji.. •! iltr 'a«jJ i. 
ituitiH^, hi A< [ . ^li I't'Mjilc ,iit' 1 'i i nut tcJ the iiiiiiisn*.- / m /-.. ../i / 

tifffhilK , /"''.;< \ f , .liul Si 1 nil \rx^\\\\ It ) |)f flu I - MSt ^ll \\\\\ f lli ', ' ^u.'\ 

l)( >( 11'.*' I ; III !fii'i n; > u I'll , ^ 

Il IS jM . , f 1 1 ■ T .liipilr I |nm< h-.i I >1 llirv- Sv ( .1 N \\( 'I v|*> ,((ht plil,r>« I «• ii i 
\ r liiiK l(''A Mi« Iwi i!!ii\l I ,if n '11 .iiul \\\\\ \\m\ In ti iciit Imii ..oim p« i; i! . 
Si nuisli^^^ itiiiin i,if I. Ill Mihl t^MiniiMi .1 liiilf ftiiflifi It;) 

h>ffU'fl\t Pv .J ^Ulf^^llMl luj . IIMlr, Aai LtllP^ It lH'Ilfl.llls iihmii , ' h. 
.IS ni ■ 'l,(K )k at thai ( altliT (j*.iii-<l Dp h)ffirfi't tlit- h-iu r pi ' " I l^r^ r ar < • 
ileal J it iiM-il i( Miican ' \>j>p« »siU' tt V m-^/^A-./ is an I'!li/ ihrtlian pi i iiuMh i>it i. ui 
«a /.r.^)'"! \vas itf^tniii', lu'i-ti'i luit ib>v^ Wr ihitic ti'^ik a /\hi,\i t Iimui (iir 
till. ' ^ ■ U'ljrtl I \u ikr 1 11^ tlii . Iiu >i riitu;. I lit'tc \^as a lillli' n| .sin i 'ii llir 

Lrnuriil. ' ' "IJi- (ln)j)pi'(l the ^.i h aiij iMi.sirt! it all lu (Jifidi r\ "1 a'A I hn; 
htnr \nttti \Kv i;i"t sdliU' fam' ' 'llnu ■^fmri i v snjipnsrJ ic he ohsnlrtr, Inii t! 
i'ji)nvs cxf rlli-nt licalih in laiuiiln Cmintv.' ". Tiiat tri^liim; t>K. //,w^' an'^l 
wtirt'li a / iliiif niraT)s [lu- snialli"a ihini; i; at tati Ik^ ^mnvwiA aliJ 

uifi'u's If' / V// '/ ( I )r\\\ hate it ). Irxjn r; tfic ( )i i I'.nulisli < -r Ani\K" S.imui 
word [hi Wf /rM a-. Ii a'u jti t lu ' ii. 1 1 k-m (.liaK'ci in Mii- s»Mitl: .:lan(l".M!; 
wa>ni(l Ua\k la-aiil !i\rn. \\w -a »fil usrt! t(iila\ ifi Staiulaid I 

h \\ irircfcstnu; lu t] >W lliaU imt i/ i it t'lit 1 v . .U has lu-ti? pni:,i:iiv liir 
Inii'.nisiit histt M lans uli. ■ ha\r pt j^i.trd iMK tlir picth -ynnatplv Si ( M i ssh niarr 
^)\ ihi' Sitinitu'tn Muuniain proplt-. I\ i haps I may hi' aliovvcij ti. M^iw vS toi *a 
inunicnt tt> iratr tlirsr pi-oplc haik to tlu'ir hc^'mntnus, 

I'arlv fill Ins }*au:lish' in^n, |anu-v I Jii icli'il tu trv tn ( .iiitiuj ihc Ir ;;>h hv 
pinnni^ a ('li'trsiafif p. ipiilath >ri in;( < lu-Lntl. Tn Ju this In- t uiihst ait d the 
K,'uls . >t (h'r raris . a I MsttT and Iw'Movw-d tlirni upcp Sv < 'tush and f nij' /n ii>rd\ 
,.,n riu . Midiimn iliat-thr;. settle the (eirnufv uiil; tenaiiV. iv' .n Si ( aland, and 
I'ni;laiu"i. r Tins v\aN kiuuvn as the ''Cireat Sei '.''ineiit*/ ' or the "Kin»' 
PklnlaUoji/' and' was ho^uii in Injn. , 

Mns^ ;»t the Sc^.fs niovi'ii into 1 dsp't unne Irotn the lo\\lan<^- and 
thus ihc^ Aunid liau vpukeii ''the Seots variety the- NortinmihTtaii ;.i 
N..riiietfi( l-iu:iish djaleii. 'Most hiL:hlaiul S. >ts at that (inu- sdll sjU'L 
( laehi ' ^ ■ . 

in ri-ster tile Ni'l^ ; i ;! dl iplted, hnt ,tttei roui^hlv M^n -.t-ai . r[: 
hei atne di^sjM ^hei ! uiih ihr nnre is. .iiahle trade anvl rehuit ns resti k ir. iin . 
pnsed !)". |l'ni:iaiuh and nuinlnis m! (hefM hei^.m eniiuratuit! f*' flie hnjllish 
lolonies iti A'nt ru a i l.e nisi wa'.r *,anie nitu Ne\v_ iMiuIarid . ,hni llier<'a!n r 
niaru' i >! ll:i-^>< • ■ > '*-h^ > iiow ^ ailed liuiii selves the ' \\>eoti \) If edi' i amr fiK^ ■ 



lN'h;i\'J\,i .1 wlicir, IffhImiMhr iK-nn .ilfr.uU Mdif^N-v flir r,iu:[ish. 

till", ' ■ 111^ '.(■ \i>\r\\ .illii UcM "Ihiii ('t)frrpnsr 'rirrfuU;^ 

m.l»lr ihyin !llr iMfM illlJ^nitjiU r!r lit 111 ilk' \li;(Mi'ir. |n .iil iri MflCll 

ul). . . ipriicil up (Ills jMi I »»1 thc^Vtiitl) and \a\< \ nil in tcmt. .i u-. lai ilici \V(->,t 
nih > '.^ iiii h 1 1 1('\ pnslu'tl. * * ^ , 

hcMiIrs (lir "smls ^\Iim .imimmI If ill IirLiiul. iih>l(' < .iin»* Jin « lis liniii 
S< oiLiiul h • A inn k a. \\ir\u ul.iiK .it I it ' Mlir ^ iS " tin- Mini |.n - thm npi isiiij^ 
m Mtnp, ,i f 'ut "h"fim'.- I'! iiiM' ( li.ulii" tl< N'niiiii', rf(!iinln. a In* li nnl<'il 
Jivi *ii"ii\ls twi ihr S< t'rfr.li i Lm-v that Mij-pnin .! Inni !i\ ihr tiiiif nl tin- 
\ I r.rn. .Ill l^'\nhilinn lime wnc .iImhiI .'(i|i,(HM) Si nf^ in flu , »Miitiif\ 
; liiii t<. ivi Imi k t.t il. ^fi.iNn In iiK .jiiMic Ksc iiiMir hiii'Misin 

Mlllhni 11 li-s Ii ' |>|MM,' lU'. ' !^ M .ihniil ! I S( i >1 1 r,hl II 1 1 f inii r n/ H lu li K ,t I NjHHM ll , 

; K.I.', ni I M( I ),r. I'l iiMic 1 ' p-ci h nt tlu^ lull ju-. ,'pU> r> (jnitc Jt tin nil In hVj 
;|).!ih Ji.ili-ns mI rlir Si^Khnn im^O ■luls tnr w w Ivtsk.illv JnunI limn ihr 
/S(i»l»li Ir.isl) m1 \^rsurii I^'iHi ^mm/' *M i i ,. Mnu ken s.m I nt AjijMLiclnan 
) (,,11.. ,|'.i t i[}. ' ' 1 In; jH iMiiVv il iiiiililiiird -III- v^ttni uilh'cl hv 4hO.. 

: iiiilinn piil^liMsts * i lie juirrst Am'jn Saxmis in ilu- l^nitnl Si.iU's. ' bui less 
loin.niiH nlmnlia^iM^ J'-snilu* ilinn .is pf nininiii.itt'lv l.t'llu in hlyKHl, 
fhntii^h 'iM'ir li.r. L'n^.t LniiV inliln .iih '.i n| l\iu;hsli jiul cvni ( »n"niaiu 
■,n,iiii:. ^ \ ' 

i lir r.'.isi >il i iirlP'i ■ 'plc still spr.ik JS til' V tl< » t^ lluil wllt 'i these nirlv \ nls 
,t!).l hnilr^li .mil (»tk:n.iii> .itui snnu' Itrvli .'nul Wdsli. <'<iinr tntn^ ilu* 
Ai p.ii.M In.in .ikm .i- i'ku:^.:^.!^ vinn.illy isMhih-J mi 1.; . liiWDf tlu* 
iiiistn .iir, ^ 't Anie; ;i .ill liti' tnj iicn'TatJ^ns {< » i uiiir i ' . hills .mtl 

in, i;nMiii .. .iiuls.> t[i'"v kept ilif^ nLl -.(MMrh K'liiis t^ \\\ l(»n- MnCc lallcn 

oil! '<t t.l'.hl"n t'lsr\\,hrir. 

I iiitu^s in niir ,111". I .irr nm jlw.ivs u h.n ^ lin.uiusni.ihy 

vpcJMhi! Snlllfollr in.lV Irll \oll (h.tt '\'\lnU'l\ *eilM' (TJon^h to 

, Minr ,n nutni the r.nn. Inn shi- snic is < /. r - / ^ . ■ -n see. isirk in I he- 

lm ii i 'luMiH ''nni^hhurl-. - >i .u t nininntl.an*. . ^ ^''^n sninconc, 

... hr I'. .iti'J hi.^ifptit"^ 'ii'H is "rcry //v/' " .s-*; . ijni in-n^sanlv U) 
rr v th <• \Mtr Inin nii thr sPitc t»t his lusiltii. ( >■;; j ' • : u' .ii<' .u (. usmmccl to 
uMii.: a spfrih M MvuiU mlnrliil ;nul vu'ilf tl ' ' ' milv nu'.ins 

^!i,i' he IS teeiin,' ' ' w> ' ' It vnn AVr intonii'-,! t v j i hdl' ' pcopli' iaiiie to 
A inrrtniL;. \s>iii utonnaiu does iinl nusin wi' .i Jo l/v ^cwral lu' is usin>? 
,! ir: Its nliln s< nse 't anvwhVrc tn)ni aU\\v. ' ) \n Kk/ penj)lr.' If yon hear a 
pnsnii of M\ .mnnal retenetl in as ///. thai juTson or jiiinial is no! sic'k hut 
h.id 'nnprret!, this ailjec'tive has (Hvn sn used stiRe the I ^(H)\. (Imi- 
dentallv. i!,<^>d iMi^lish used v/ty^' to rck-r to had liealth Inni^. Inni^ helortM'nir- 
tnieiHsiiersseu'r starred s.iyni^ /// (or the same aHjne'tj:ion. ) 

\1 nt nin }H'np!e Peter to sniir milk as i^hr/l'ial milk' This usa>.',e i^nt^ 
h.u k least tn the e.irl\ wht'njH-nple still he!ie\ni in witi lies and tht* 

pn^ver n) the e\il <".«'. < )nr nt jhe nu-amn^s i^t the word />//>/^ haek in those 



Llays vsMs "t(»^ljn(r at" ; il yuji v;I.Jiu eel .ii somnhin^. you /V/>//'iv/ .it ii, uml 
tlnls suiir riiil) » .iiiu* to l)v uillyJ hlirth ^t due lo llu' evil in.Kiiiiuitioiis ot tlu' 
wmh. TluT(' IS .Hiotliri pin.tsc iluil (k'( iirv from lime to liiiic, "Man, did \\v 
/'viT icdilh.'r iritii hitu\" Tins used to carry a lairly inurdcToiis oaniotation, 
having ^oiii*n its siart l\u k in the days wlu'n tlu' lin^lish loni; l)ow was tlu* 
iilnrnaii' wnnl in dcstriiftivt' j)o\vcr. Hack tlicn it you drew your. l)ovv witli 
sulti( ii'Mi sirt-ntitli u>Lau.sc youi' arrow lo penetrate your enemy uj) (o tlie 
leailiers ou its sliati. vou liail jvathcral Inhi. Nowadays, the exiM'ession 
has weakened in meaning until it merely indicates a hit ot listicults, 

One ot the most l)altlin^ expressions our peojile use (hattlin^ lo 
"I'urnners, " at lea.sl ) is, '"I don't care To" out landers this seem.s to 

mean a definite "no," wheri*as in truth it actu.dly means, "'I'hank you so 
j'nucii; I'd loVe to." One is torevermore he;irii1^ a tale ot mutual 
hewililermeni in wluLh a gentleman drivin>^ .in out of .state car .see.s a yoiini^ 
telK»w sianiliii^ alonusiile.the road duimhin^. When the gentleman stops and 
asks it 'le waritsa lift, the hoy very properly replies, "I tlon't keer to," usin^ 
cure in the Idivahethan sense ot the worth On hearin>^ this, the man drives off 
consuierahly pu//lcil leaving an etiually hatfled youni^ rnan hehind. (liven the 
wort! htrctyncr itselt iv used. here in its l{h/ahethan sense ot someone wlu) is 
the sjiiu nationality. as the speaker, Init^jiot from the sjx'aker's immediate 
hi>me ari\\, ) ^ ^ ' 

Kcirrctul is generally used to address jireachefs, hut it is a p» -tty versatile 
word, aiul tiill strength whiskey, or even the full strength scent of a skunk, 
are also called rct crvrui. In these latter instances, its meanin>^ has nothing to 
do with reverei^'c c, hut with the fact that their strength is a^; the stren>>th of ten 
hecause ihev .rt;e uruliluted. , ' 

In tlie^ dialect, the word allow more often 'meanv "think, say, or 
suppose^" than "'permit," "lie liKwed he'd it done tomorrow:-" 

A nei^hhor may take you into her confidence and announce that she has 
heard that the preacher's daughter shauld Im'C hceti rurmin>^ after the 
mailman. /I hese are ileep waters to the uninitiai.^d. What she really mean,s is 
that she has heart! a juicy hit ot gossip; the prcjicher's daughter is cha.sini» the 
local mail carrier. However, she takes the {precaution of usini» the phrase 
should havi: hccn to show that this statement is not vo'uched for hy thfr* 
speaker. 'I liis same phra^jc is^used in the same way ip the Faston Letters in the 
1 ido's and also occurs in the dialect of the Pennsylvania "Dutch." . 

Almost all the so cal!"Ll "-had I'n^lish" used hy natives of Appalachia 
was oiue enij^loved l>v the Fiii^hest rankin)^ nohlc" ofihe realms of Hn^land and 
Scotlaiul. " . " ' 

I'ew i-*.vimans are. really passionately interested in >^rammar so I'll skim as 
li^^hilv '.A'cr this section as jv)ssihle, hut let's consider the following hit of 
dialo)^iie hnetly; "I'v.e heenl; studyi>ii^ ahout how to say this, till I've nii^h 
uvarrtcd to death. 1 reckon hit don't never do nobody no >^(X)d to heat 
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AhnJ \\\v hush, so I'll just tell vc Your uian's htppocd. I'hrre's notlunij ails 
huu. hu( he speiuls more liiue //\/;/(,' aroiuul the lU tor's olliee than he c1(k.'Sn 

I henuly i ritieisin thai even a lini-uistiJrinirisi nu.ulu otier here is that, in 
'^Nfc^ the eu'jueeuth leniury. hippocd was eonsiilefi'il hy sofTu\ Jonathan vSwilt, 
^'^"^^lYiioiu^ others, to he slanuy even though it was used hy the luitjlish siK'iety of 
the dav. (Tci sav snineone is hippocd is to say he is hyp(K'hondnae.) 

Wor^ls like u \tudy<ri,[: and a iivrki^^i: are verhal nouns and tjo haek to ^ 
Aut;li> Sa'xoii tinier; and trfmi the I300's on, peo|>le who studied ahoijt 
siwnethinu* deliheraiedor reflected on it. iV/^'A is the older word for near, and 
ucarv was the pronuneiiuion ol worry in the I 300 andJ lOO's. TheSecus also 
used this pronuiu iaiion. Rccl.on was current in Tudor Fni^land in the sense of 
cnnsidt'ror suppose. I i^ the Old lui^lish third person sin^tjular neute^ pro- 
noun lor // and has C(.' e rin^in^^ down through the centuries for over a* 
* thousand years. All those multiple negatives were perfectly proper until some 
haiurisli niathemaiician in the' eighteenth century decided that two negatives 
make a positive instead of simply intynsifyin^ti the ne^^ative quality of some 
statement. SliakesjX'are loved to use them. VV was once used aixusativelyj 
and man has hei-n employed since early times to mean bushamL And, finally, 
to use nuMfis to irequeni or loiUT. 

(Certain ^ratimiaiical forms cK'curin^ in the dialect have caused it to be 
rei-irded with pious horror, hy schix)l marms. Prominent among the 
(jhenders. they would he almost sure tc)' list thCs<fr **Brin>» them bcx^ks over 
here."' In the I ')0()'s this was ^^cxk! Fn>;lish, .-'I found three bird's wc',v/t\9 on 
the way 'to scI^hiL" 1'hi>i disyllabic endinji^ for ihe plural gcxis back to the 
Middle At^es. ''That pencil's not mine; it's hcr*ti/' Possessive forms like 
his'ri, our'rh Mulyour'n evolved in the Middle Ages on the n.odel of mine ' 
and thme. In the revision of the Wycliffe Bible, which appeared shortly after 
' ' 1 \S0. we hnd phrases such as restore to hir alle things that ben hern,'' 
and "someol our'n went in to thr grave." '*He//on V scare n\e none;" In 
till' sixteenth and seventeenth ^centuries do was used with he, she, and //. 
/ ■/ IS sunply do not , of courseS". ' ' You wasn V scared, was you Diu mg 
.thi' seventeenth and eighieinth centuries many people were careful to 
disimguish between singulis you was and plural you wcref It became 
unfa,shionable in the early nineteenth century although Noah Webster stoiuly 
di'lended it. "My brother cr^we in from. the army last night.'* This usage 
giH's hack to late Ani^lo Saxon times. You find it in the Pastpn Letters and in 
srr.itlsh poetrv, done finished my lessons," ^Iso has raany eghoes in the 
Pastons' correspondence and theScot.s pcx»ts. From the late Middle Ages on 
up the Northern dialect of Fnglish used formations like 'this: '\{yuiltless 
persons is c-ondenined/^ and so do our people. And. finally, in times past, 
participial forms like these abounded: has heat, has hore with it, l^>as chose. 



i'AU tiiul ilidffi. iltff>u\ ( lifN, .ill nt wlmh lo^jilv us<'d. 

I^onmn utum <»l ni.iiiy wonls li.is i haiii^i'il ronsiilrr.ihly , kh). Ike/ lor 
Jt'u), .(ifr: ■ tt<tn. hrt'trJ (or hk iint. dU\tri'il lor afniiiL cou'cumhcr for 
ctdcuffihi'f . 'iittittix tor ihihfiv, holp lor helped , yallcr ior yellow, utul cheer tor 
t-A^//r art' .i vrrV ti'w. Si'vcr.il ilisiiiu t i har.u tt-ristii s ol thf l.in^u.ti^c ot 
I'li/al^di's day an- still pri'scTvi'ii. Words iluii had r^/ in tlu*ni were *>;iv(.'ii u 
loiii^ / proiHiiK laiion : pizen , /me, bile . pint , ami so tin, \Vo(iLs with er were 
Ireijiiently |)fon»)uni ed a^ it the letters wefer;/'; survuw sart'ni, narvous h is 
troni this time that we i;el our pr()nune;.aiit)n ot seriieun: and the* word varsity 
wliich is a clippini^ ol the word //^//j'l'n// v, >;iven the ur sound. Aui^her . 
l'!li/.ilH'ihan i harai teristic was tlu* suhstituiion t)l an / .sound tor an e sound. 
Yon hear this^eiuleney today whe« people say mitiy, hit tie, chist, i^it, and so 
on.' it has ( ansi-d suih ef>nlu.sion with the words pen and pin (which our 
people pronouilie aliki' as /)/>/)' that they are re^^ularly aecom()anied hy a 
iiualityini^ word stick pin lor.tlu'. pin ai|,d ink pin for the pen. 

You I . in hi'ar matiy eh,>faeti'ristie Scottish pronunciatior'is. Whar, thar, 
'^\x\\\dar Ucherc , there , and ] are typical. So also ati' poosh, hoosh, eetch, 
deaf), feesh {/>ud>, hush', itch, dish, and fish). 

' So if you were told as I wa.s in niy youth. "No dear, it dix'.sn't rhyme; 
the writer was jusf taking poiTic licens.e." you may -see that it might once 
have rhymed after all . ■ ^ ^ ' • 

(Jne of the' atcusations Ireijuently 'leveled at speakers of Southern 
Mounruin dialeti;)' is that they u^e "outlandish, made up words/' and wc 
shoulil consider a few of these: ' "I'm gging to huld up th^ kitchen,"' This ' 
wprd, useii in the sense of "to set in order." gix'S back to Angio-Saxon jimes 
^md was still heini^ used in the sixteenth century hy the Scots according to the 
0\\\'). If you lire "l)ee stum^'* in my part of the Country, someone will be 
sure to commiserate with you on your whelks (and this word goes back at least 
to Chaucer). It a neiM^i^or tells you. ' 'I got so mad I wanted topick up a board 
and U'Lirp{w()Vp) him along side the head. " he is using another word that gt^'S 
back to Anglo Sa-<on day<;. When your (riend catches "a whole slue offish. " > 
he is usrOM a word current in I'li/,abeth\s day, and he may tell you "there was 
.1 si^'ht'oi folks at the bapti/.ing" using another very old word to indicate a 
large number. 

'fwc* words that I heai; iri my st.ite.md parts of Virginia that are both sup- 
posed to be (jhsoli'.re accoriling to .some lexico^iraphers (although both are, 
lisied in Webster's Vd^ arej/mA, VI reckon we better git on into the house, 
it ^s right uirts/f (chilly) out;" and niizzlin(j, a word used to describe a 
misty day that has a \\'ry fine-dri/./.le ot rain falling. ' ' 

In some vvay<i this vintage Fnglish reflects the outlcx^k and spirit of the 
people who speak it; and we find that not only is the language Eli/.abethan, 
but that some ot tlu' ways these people l(X)k at. things axe Kli/abethan too. 
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Niiiiihrr. ni ntir | ifvplc pl.ii It h\ till' "sujiis" ithc siaisi j'nd (o.ulm t otluT 

i« (iMiic\ M \ I uMiiii: umIk* Sl^llS. MlIlV t "tlu*! Sll|HTStltlnns still V\\S{ \\V\V. Ill 

>. mu' Ih >i!it's. u lu'ii .1 (ItMtli I K iiu s ,ill the mil rots atui piii tnrcs .wr tiirni'd to 
ih;- vs.ill Nu\s . I (loiTt kll(»^v il tod.iy tin* pcopL* still kiiow uiiv lIu'V Jo tliis^ 
(ii It ilu'V jus! tliKuiuh tlu' a(ti(tns ht'caiisi^jt \ tin* tijiiii; \o do. luit this 
hclict iMM's tar hai k intuJflsKu v. It was niu i' tliDii^lit that tlu* niiiror ri'tkrit'Ll* 
ilu' sniil nl ilu' |>i'isuii l(H)kint; into it. ami il tlu* soul ol lluvli'ad piTson saw llu'. 
sonl ot ufir ul Ids hi'lovi'd ri'lativt's ri'tK^ ti'il in tlu* iiiiMi»r, lii' nui^lil take it 
with liilm. so Ills rt'lativtis witc taking iu> chatui'S. 

Mu- l>i*livl'lliat>' a bird act idi'iually llirs into a lioiisf. a'lTU'iiiInT ot tlu* 
houst'h(»ld will du', is also vn v old and is still curieni in tlu* rt'^ion. Q'dar 
irt'i's art- in a mM)d ilral ol disfavor in latiroln County, and the reason sccnis to 
stt'in troin tlu' lonvit tioii li(,*kl hy a nuinluT ol pa)pk' that it .sonu'onc planiJi a 
u'dar, hr\will dit* wln-n it i^rows lar^t* rnou,i»h to shade his cotiin. 

Aside Ironi its antiquity . the most outstanding feature ot the dialect is its 
fnaMiiliru' tiavor robust and virile. This is a lan^ua^^e spoken ' hy li 
ri'tl l)l(MHh:d people who have colorful phra.seolo^y born in thnr hones. The-y 
lend to I all .i spade a spade in no uncertain terms. "No. the baby didn't come 
e.tiiv. tfie weddin' c.uiie late.** remarked ones proud grandpa. Such people 
h.ivesmajl patience witluhe pallid descriptive limitatioas.of standard Iin^iish. 
riicy are not .ibout to he put off with the rather insipid remark. "'My, it's 
lun'** or 'isn't it cold out today?** They want to know just hcTV'hoi or 
colli:. **It*s hotter *n the hinges of hell/-' or ''Hit's blue cold out thar!'' 
Other common descriptive phrases for cold are (freely) translated. **It's J 
colder *n a witch*s bosom.'* or "It's colder *n a well digger's backside/' 

Speakers of Southern Mountain dialect are past masters of the art of coinv 
viviil descriptions. Their evor^day conversation is^ liberally sprinkled with'' 
su( h'l^ems as: "i'bat man is so ccMitrary. if you lhrowed him in a river he'd 
float u|>wtream'** *\Slie walks so slow they have to set stakc»s to see if she's 
a niovm.*'** "That lad*s an awkward si/.e -t(K) big for a man and not big ^ ^ 
'.enough tor a horse.** "Zeke, he ci^me Inistin' outten thar and hit it for the 
..ro.ul quick as double .geared li>ihtnin' a nientionin' hell fire at ever breath!" 

* "That pore bov*s so cross eyed he could stand in the middle of the week' and 
see both Sunii.iys! * * • ^ 

Nuiliiy is frowned upon in Appalachia. but for some reason tlicre are* 
numerous I'liekkiil as..?** phrases. Any ca.sual sampling would probably^* 
contain these three: "Nekkid as a jaybird.*' * 'bare:nekkid as a hound dog's* 
rump." .md "v/jr/ fjckkid ** Start nckkid comes directly from the Anglo- \ 
S.i.xous. so it*s been i' ound tor iMore than ai thousand years. Originally 

* 'start ' ' was stt'ort which meant "ta'l. * * Hence, if you ^vere start. fiekkid vou 
w<'re fickktJ to the tail. A similar phrase, start /iakcj,^\^ a Johnny,,come- 
laj'elv, not even appti;iring in print until around 1530. 

It a l.idy teiuLs to be gossipy, her friends may say that "her tongue's a 



fiiilf ImiU! , " ( >r (1 .r ili.K U ' ■ w.ii',% .It hot 1 1 cm Is " Si'u li Luli("> Mr a wivM IM.il U> 

Vnlllll! •i.llltli' y filpii". IlK l(|('lU.llK . *lij('t(' IS ,1 tollll.il t ( M'l )1 1 1 luloi^V t(» IIkIk. .Kr* 

cx.ii t K h< I' ir- t iiiiciiH' )iis M t licM' ( niiplcs .tie, I aiu',iiu; til M)i \/'(:r/i'/f(i> - 
whu h IS '/iiMpK tliiiU)'., i iijittnty^ ^vliuh is (Litiii-t; with .f innr^- sitiuiis 
.MH' ML I'll i\y \iif,;ii/ffr \\\\u f\ iiKMiis tilt' (Oijplc IS sciKuislv (tJiitcfniilatin)^ 
tn.ii'nriiMd; Sh.ikc-.jMMrr uses ft:ljlh//x' m (his si'ivsi'" in Ktf^> Idir 

It iWii iii h.is ifiilMlh'il 1(H) luurli ut ss'h<» slioi Jnjni. Iiis ncii^lihor may Ol' 
s(;it>c.tijin ,is 'm* (Inink ln' loiililii t hit'lhv i;rtMiitil willi his h.ii." nr. as . 
\'*!intj.j IsVtnJi'lph tt'lls ilic rm >rmii||'«trrrv'thf siitti'icr may .uhnii ihat 

* 'M IV .Is s<T »tini{ \ \\//\ I I Kid f>) h(»KI on the i^rass atort' I could lean ^i.i^"*in (lie 
imX>ikI ' ' I ln' taniu'i wlio was liav iru: a nt tn>nhl(.' wiili a wrasi'I killini^ his 
il)i{kciist I iitTjlnncd. '-lie jest i^rahs 'i-ni .ilorc they lan i^ii word tn (jnvl." 

Snii!r(.n»' ulid lias a dislicvclcd or l)'.*dra.i^,i^lt'd appearance may lie 
dest I ilu'd in am i me » it scv(MmI wavs ' ' N'oii I<h >k like you' vi^^inrn chewecLup 
.ind s|>if nut . ' " nr ' ■ Vt III lot ik like \< ui' ve he^'ii \\ soi tin wildcats, " or ' '\*ou 
ItM^k like the lnnd(|naiftTs ot hard.., lut k . " ^i .^, sitjipjv.' "Vou hxik like 
snmeihm' the t .it drnn in that tlie iltii^ wtiuldn't eall" 

"i\^'v helU thinks iiiv iliroai is rut" " means "I'm lunn^ry. ' ' and seems to 
have .! venenhle fustnry ot sevrTal hundreil vears. I louikl a ejt.iiion tor it 
datetl \\h\\\r eai Iv 1 "^OO's. 

A Luan may he "had to drink" or. "wicked to swear.'*' hiu these 
des<-rjptiAe ailjettives are iie\er n-versed.. 

N'onou'ljlit not to f>r shirked it yon hear a sainjly liK>k.ini^ i^ragclniother - 
aTlmit slie likes to hear a coarse talking man;, she means a man with a deep 
hass v*ni( e, ( This ( .tn alsri reter to a siiuj^tr^ voice', .uid in this case, if grandma 
pretersa tenor, she'd till< ahou'l someofjy "vvjio sin^s 'Miallow.") Nor ou.iflu 
v*?Mi leap tti the co'jchision that a ' V/uT(^Xv>/ " is one who. lacks the liner 
ieinimne srnsthilities, llanl is the tlialectin pronunciation ot hired and seems 
f»)Meni trnin the ^ame stuirce as'do "tar" engines that run on^mihber "larsv'' 

ihis laiu^iMue i> vuid and virile, hut so was f'!h/.ahelhan |{n>^lish. Mow- 
ever, some of' lilt' things v(»u sav niayiH*"shrK*kin,u the folk as much as their 
(timhmed lexuons liiav he shocking vtui. For^insiance. in the stratum of 
so( lewv m whuTi I was raised, ii was consKlerecl accepiai)le lor a hrdy to say ^ 
eit.lier Juffnj < .f //e// it stn mi^ly moved. Mi\st Appalachian ladies would rather 
he eaindit dead thanjitterini^ eithr-r ol these words. Mnii many very propVr 
ladles ot the reuioM are juettv tree with their use of a four .letter, word kSv 
n;*muri' ulm h I don't use, I have heard jl ck'scrihed as everythin>^ fnmi hlI,^ 

. to bull - . ■ , " ' ^ 

./Xiriin^ with a j>ro|>ensity torcallin,^ a spade a spade, the dialect has a . 
str.tni^e mid vicfonan streak in it^ too. Until' recently, it was considered 
hrash to iiie either the wort! or If it was necessary to refer to a ^ 

hidl.lie was krVown variously as a fatl^'r cotv or 'a i^cfttlcfifari c' >//' or an ox or a 
ntii\ ( N Inti . of thr ffidb- hi'iist , whi[e a stallion was either, a stuhle horse or- 
elst- rather t^nunonslv, Hh' Antwal ^ 
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VMhrJl. pci.plr hvhlU' lll.il the tiVs! svlLjJilc nl 



Mil 

t .1 / f ill". I) 1 \\.\\ I' rVi 

I , 11). 1' Wr ' " - ^ 

()hl> i,,,v/vM IK .ucuDtl luuiihi Cpiiiiiv; 1 Jun'i dimk I've ever 
fi: II I.; I ! !.,; /'^fluiv;' .iiul \\r\rt brt'U U\ \rM(' llir M'.JSon M' 

ih.it ii' .ii'r/ iMit 1 (|u kiH)\v wliv i n( li'/f/>!irf\ Air ullcil cucUK'hum.' Tin* 
h. ;i }mm ,.i ihr \\i)rt'h ni kU|Mirr i.imi'il .ui ohjci tion.ihK' u»ijn()i;iiii)ii m the* 

l|.':'.vv\rf* il i»m'.|>.ilks .il ih.H. ii sirms soiiu'whai liil.irii)(is id find 
II. vi hnii! ' 'I'p t. M' >njbli' .ib' uii i fh lli' 

I s.MurulnTrul J ri'iiiu'ssir shiTill wlio w.is tcM ilvmii at .1 iri.il and 
«.I.Ml(.]..ir.I iiiudrsib. ibai Ur nmsd fyJ Ins \M Uvausr flicrc wm- ladies 
J.,, in-thr MHiriiMutH: I h.ivr i-vi-n hiMid this nsa.^c carnal ovrr ti) the 
. ... |.i,..u h, ,1 Immiu: d<'lu,.iii'lv ri'trrn'd to as^a..nia\/('r m;t*A, . ^ 

( )iir biiliM'ld Lu-lj oiu;r luK! 111.' (^1 ail iMii1>arra.ssiii.i» inciilrnt tJut had (K*- 
,,,.,,.,l(.,fu., \^^Vr^ in Ins v. >uth. It st-cins hHi.uLmu;. to thiM^fiUTal store for 
...MH i.iMuU'Mp wf.ir in a bijiu.around his lurk) and discovered, to his 
I ih.il ihcoiiU rink Ml du- whole store was a youn^ lady, l ie decided he- 
,<,,Mn t p >ss.hlv ask toi it bv its rii'lH nanu- since the first syllable didn t 
M.nhlpinp.bMnhini. soMlicrthinkmnitovvDhe reciuesteil some rw^/^/^/.V. 
\ niMMfUain suil|)fur was so tiiklrd hv this tale that he broke down and told 
n,.. ,it>nu! a hiriul n( his who had suHen-d in a similar cause, llts friend, he 
,ntoi nird' me. was a hdJler and he broke one of the cat MUt strings on hfc 
luMlr Sr be. uk;. went to a general store lor a replacement, and a^ain, tlic 
nnb aoiilible * Inks tn ilu- st*)re were ladies. This ^ave him a shcK'k, and he 
h ul to ,u,isi(kT sefioMslv htnv best to request the'^type of fiddle strings he 
w imecl ,[ (Mnie up w.tb wlut he fi:h to he a masterpiece of delicacy and 
.r.kt <l tnr a W'-^'f^/c/.s^jini^I " ■ - ' 

.\ tneiul Mt mine who h!ls a beauty parlor nciw, used to have a small store 
,.n ihe banks ot.the Ciuyan River, She.told me about a little old lady who 
fnMtr-j .int{» ib-j store one day vvith ij reciueij,t for ''some of the struwpct 
, " \\\ Inehd said she was very sorry they didn'tiiave any,« But, she 
.Mnl v^Auwh. what kind was it.^ind she would try taorder some. The little 
!aJv ^flaiued arouiui to see II she could be overheard,' lowered her voice and 
shJ. "Wrll. it\ hofylfrnml, but UJon't like to use that word!'' 

\hv dialect t(Kl.*v is a watered .down thin^ compared to whiit it was a 
iMifMncn^aiMv/bnt <^ur people are still the h<:.st talkers-in the world, and I 
thnik \v. *.bo\iId liMen to ihem -with more appreciation, ^ 



V . i^"(.x)*iN(Jii:s 

^Thonuls Pylcs, 'I7w Orii^ws ami Developmetit^of the lin^i^lish hiritjua/fc. 
New Y<<rk, l iarcourt, Bratr & VVorUI, Inc., 35. '*It is 

not surprising thai iliosc lowland Scotsmen who ^olonizcd thc*Kinj^\s 
Plantation' in Ulster and whose descendants crossed the Atlantic and 
settled the Uliie Rid^e, the Appalachians, and the Ozarks sliould have 
heen so little affmed hy the classical culfure of the Renaissance/' 

Albert B.ni^h, A History of the linji^lish Utii^ua^e : 2nd ed. New York, 
1957, p, 409. 

^H. L. Mencken, The American Lin^ua^i^e, ed. Raven 1, McDavid, Jr., the 
4th ed. and the two supplements abrul^^ed, with annotations and new- 
material. New York, 1963, p.. 455. ^ ^ 

. " 0 ■ 

^Ibid,, p. 459. . 



\M1I\>M'IIMI VISliUDAV'M ANM'Atil- 

!•,.,.,;;,. h-in .MiiM.lv Aiv»l.»» hf'iliuMitIv thmk ilir (*«lk sj^ri li snnnils 
MMiuT rM'n JouiiftiilH not uIhiU'cI. I Ihs is hr. .insr tlirv Jnn'i itM^i/.' that 
nvli.it ihi"/ jir hi'Jiiiii.! r. .iiHHjUt' Im^'JisIi. 

In tl\r ,i.iVM»t ihr tiiM (.)nrfn I'liMlx-th, ilir ImihrM i.nikuu! lIuMcs nl the 
,,,,i,n, .,j hu'J.iiul -mhI S(..iLiiu1 ^•!H(>lnvril m,niv ot llif s.imc wiwds. 
,Apii\MMiiN .nul nf.uniii.iiM ,il t(»r)ir^ ^Imi i .mi I>i«' hcml («kI.jv on \\\r hps t»t 
hv nil' U'rM \'if j^nit.tii'. 

\1! ,,t thr tnlli.wtiu: "'Mrnplr'/: .iiV M \i\vA I ' It / .ihrt h.M I ; nuin- .in- 

..,>Av'.^ .t lot nl 'Thnr was,; »// tn|k\ i iMiir iiHlir iuiinal. ' * • 
hiiiilr 'Shr's ii.tt vcrv wnrk/v/rW" (Slu''s not ;i very 

/;/»jf;/^ {.iMf " 1 lu' UmmV^ nil ihr hnUfi/ ' ' 

I'fifft \\\v l>iin(Kks ' Sht'X ut'ttiiu; sc i.it she's .i yv\\\\\M tdtty hum " 

f7r.;^; i nniplctcly. "I < lorijot," 
" /o,v ■ the phnsphoresceiit h^ht ciniltccl hv tlccivin^ liiuher. 

h\\ifd tell "i l}i\ifiijcll nl •that two weeks ;i>M).." 

/// ** I heni two tellers /// tor iii,i:h onto an holTT.'' 

i;it \hi\l fji t:et I'll! nf,' *'l e.ni»'t yjt y/>c</ of these oUI eats nohow." ^ 

Ira.f sinalh-a. "\\t \ uw' Iras/ 'nn." (My srualh-st ehih.L) . 

/'.;/^ 'V a stiin^ ot heads. ^ 

* f^hjnih shnws »lei:rre "lie lives plurnh to the heail of the holler.'' 

/v.iV a paper hai^, ' i^*' snre in put n^y >»rtKeries in <i /)//lr." 

teflui)> well; W sprightly Ttr lively. (Not the s.inie wofti as 
/V// ) 'ManiawA teehn' riuht f^car! KHiay." 
prrw- a elnfhes e|{'i;;»'t. or wiirtlroh(\ "llan^ rny clothes in the^iress." 

c/nii'fn\ death, or somethmi: that ciuiets or oppresses. There, that'll 
puf rlie tjtuvtu^ on hirni * ' 

s • . ^ 

i \) i 



n^\^ht "1 \\\ \\v\\\\\\\ fti^ht huiniiv 

/''/i* tn liiji- ' *< ict ,in e'.M n|M (<ni .(11(1 //'A- ill" I i»w inti» ilu* ".hcil " 

TIhtc is a Smitisli ll.unnmr Id iI^Nv-,Jm4tm Iuh .lusc v»l 
pffildriiiiM iilv SM»nh Irish hciiMiH' nt ilic rt'tiH'M. .iiul pmnuiu imimims sn( h 
,is uluttif (wh;rc), ilaur iiUrtM, iltistiht mIuhjIs »(hsirui s(f)in)ls). 
(j>mnu'i'^f(fnit r ol A i|rK i»lt:irt; (( 'umim ►sinficr nl Ai:f i( iilinic), ffiwi', cc/i A 
Mu\(/iU'\/f (lislu itili, .tiul ilish), /• u.\h anif/v/ovA (push .iiul I>usIm a\u\ 
likf aluMiml. So. ol c iusr, il(» Stouisli words. In ifu* prcsKiiis siHtioii 
/W( i'M7, fhrh/rr\^^ ItM't, nikinri\. Mu\ l'i>N snnn ^ic .ill i»t Siois 

rx W ai t loll So 1.1 r oil irf Vx fv oKI wui tls siu h .is; 

(lrO()urnilv wnticn "ai;iir') miumiis tij.iinsi, 'M'm .;!,'.//>;■ ihc 
'^vtmlc (lurn tlniii; " 

i-rdpK* ir»ips, 'Tliis hail vvnu'i <lo the lvw/^v anv |^(hk|/' 

ilraf^ drop, "i'vi' swarc oil 1 havi^n't toiiiiu'tl a ./'v//' all tnonili.'* 

hiiridunti' liamiwntiiiM- '*lt was r^jiit ttuTt' in his own Innuiuritc '' 

let «>u prcH'iul. "Vou let '>fi likr yon d(tn'( krunv itiirhin'. ahont it/* 

tat 

ffiv Imt' "rvf Invn sitting Iutj' all by wy tofiv the livo lon^^ day/* 

rcKidcntcr A rositk-ni. nsually ont* who lias rcsidarin a !(x'alit\ (or a 
loni^ tinic. 

shutchinjif a whippin^^ ''Hi* ^ivt* mc a proper shutchirij^,* * This is 
used in other partes of Britain as well. 

Southern Mountain Dialect (as it is known by lin^^uist:;) has a 
distinctly masculine flavor robust and virile. U is rspokcnjiy a red bkx)ded 
p(.H)ple who have ci^^irful phraseology born in their -Inines. antl whi^ are 
utuloubtedly the best talkers in the worltl. ' 

Their ci^nversation alKuinik with such >»ems as, "Awkard? Tluit 
was ei;»hteen afore she could walk and cfiew ^\\ix\ \ti the same time!" *'We 
went so fast we [)urned the wmd/' Aunt Jenny Wilson said lo me, **Gini, 
I want Viui to.ltHik at that teller. Yovi could take his face and a \\\^ ol 
buttermilk and stand off judgment thirty days!** And a tliK'tor from 
Philippi r -ld nie ot an old t»entleriian who used to say, t»ently. '*She can't 
help bein' uii . hul she could stay homely 
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J);Mv'VII WOl I AUI Y M()|)I |<N|'N(;I.ISI( 

I hr Innamiv .md Liiu'luinc n| .tnv jnoplc is \\vs\ uiuh^^stiHKl it it is 
sttulii'd .uiliinst (In- Iml kiliopol tltf l)isiori( a! atrrl i ultural d^vclDptncnt ol (h.it 
pi'oi^Jf I hts Imh-I t)V('tM(*w will W AW ain.il>;atn ol Ih)(I] htslot y .ttui latvi!ua>;('W 
siiur ii'VtuiK <m\ \ou mmIIv inusi study tlu'<>thrr; ittiK'ss, (ioti Ipihitl.Mt is 

ijiislAnimc ut lall mtn \ \\v hands, ol some drsu i alcti old pantalotJti who 
pn s( Ills ihr lai.ts to voii unroll s as ilusi jhird hand styK' instratlc^t Irttinv. ViMi 
H'ad ftu^ pioprr ^njiifs lor vonrscll,''; ^ 

Whrn vou lM :;ifi to stiidv tlu' l'!tt|^iisli lanv^n.im' yon will iinitc a ways * 
hatk MUotlu'jmst; just how lar vvill iK'pi'tjtl nn which historical. Iiti,i;uisi you 
arc ri .nhmi Sonic hrv^in arotind JOO.DOt). flC;. when the caHiesi knowtr 
hum. Ill [icui^^s HI the Bfiiish Isles were hnsy roartiin>; the tundra tlurin>» the 
List uincu^Lu ial period hmiriiiu for fiHid (the niustotlnn and jhe wUiIy 
rliitHK iins, liisiance, \ This si.rnis to he stretchi(rt»^iliiM>?s a little since no 
one has ilu* laiiiiest idea what form ol lanv.tia>»e these |X't>ple used. * 

Other linguists lu!^in more reasoriahly , in appro.ximatelv ^ third 
nlilU'iiium \\X.- aiul liiscuss the stari'nl a vast migration of noniax-. peoples 
lr*tni somewhere in northern luirojH'; the exact location is conjec.uiral. These 
people tirovi' their hertl.s of cattle hefore them, wielded ^reat hattle axes to 
settle the luish ot any who wished tmlispute their ri^ht of passage, and carried 
their !am.:u;u:e, calieil Inilo European, as far the horders of China to the 
east. Iiulia and Persia to the south, and most. of luirope to the' west. 

Indo lun>pfsin t.in ^^el rather complicated, and we haven't time to 
into all ihat now , so will simply note that many luirofx'an lan^ua|»es arc 
descended In m it (tireek, Roman; German. I'Vench, lin^lish, and Gaelic 
ami>ti^ otIuTs/, also it was divitleil into six main branches; IniSic. Iranian,. 
Oltu', Ciraico Latin, (jcrmanic. and Slavonic. Of these, two especially are of 
interest to us hei ause from ( iernianic finaffp:volved Fn^li.sh and (rom C/'ltic 
the lam^uam's spoki'u m ^parts of Ireland, vScotlrInd, and Wales-. 

*'Misi shrouded Britain, risin>: sheer and white from the waves of the 
siormv ^Jortli Sea, lias .ilway^ cast a spell over visitors approaching; it from the 
luirojH'an mainland. 'I'he visitors^must have liked What they found, because 
often the Visits turneil into invasions or attempjed, invasions/'-^ Each 
invasion hroui^ht with it a different lan^ua^e to sur^if over the face of the land. 
Somef^t these toUi^nes stamped indelible imprints across Knglish spc»cx:h as we 
know it today; while others, for the very paucity of. their lastinjf* 
( ontrihuiions, miuht almost as well have ebbed back into thi* sea from whencci,* 
thev came, '..^ ^ ^ 

(leltic piiople had been in Britain for many ceatiirieslx^fore Julius Caesar - 
mvaded the ishind m 55 B.C. in a series of raids really not much more than 
reconnaissance thrusts. It was not until almost a century later'' that the 
Romans hei^an to iKCup) the island in earnest. ' • n * 
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I k'spitr ilif l^i ih.il the Kmiiwujs tcrn.niii'd m/i^suk'iKr imuiblv H^O 
\r,i.f'. i)m htmsh- < rlt * < unnmicd !(► spiMk '^Iu'ii uwit I.uu,muu:i\ .ilrliniu?h 
nijijs n| (ln'ju islinwiNht'il "tnijri nam ilirwiakr' Ir.triuil tn s|>i\(k ,nul wnir 

llli* t,»Ililii,u;(' n| the Kiiin.i)} (UH»|Urin(s A\ Wi'lt, 

While ihr UniiMiis wrii' Mill u i upviiiy. hnuiii thi'v pl.iiiiird hv 
fMlvInu; iMlltrs u| s^^.u;i' J^k'is (i(»ti) wli.H is \H>\\ SWll.iDil, l)y llu^Scnts from 
Ih'hmd wlin i,irur .u Inss ihr liish Sr.i, also In ciiil, .(tul l>V pUMtu .il lnr,iys U 
thr ( Ml itMMK lubes w hn s.iil<'<l ,iv rnss I he Nnilli S<m h » pill.iiji- 1 he iMsirri)/p!i(j 
ol Ummui, wlih hj.iMu in lu' cjlli'il \\\^ S.ixuii Slinu'. The lioniiiiiul ol thi^/e 
(lerni.yui nth<\ \\\is liH.iieil iii wh.ii is now Si hleswik" Hulstein .id ,iiim( 
partiv III noiiliern (iefih.uiy .lu^^l.panly in Denmark 

When ilu' ImiImimii mv.ismns i»n the M»niiiifiH i»M'!nrnpe Inrt/'d I'he 
Ijntnaii leV'innsMn wiilulr,i\\ hdin Hi ii.iin \\\ nnlei !<» ileltMul iheil h()nu' Irnni, 
we tnui ih.it ihe lai'utUiiUe smutmn u\ tiie Bnhsh Isles was this; * The British 
ivhs vyeie siill speakiiiir'.^i vthoiuf / l'u l*sh w.is spoken I'y the Pii is hi the 
inirili\\e*,iern'|j,iii T)! Hi iijin ;* ( J^iilu (hish (!eltii ) was spot^en in Irelaiul and 
was a sotnewhal dilf^'renrfype'lmm Ih ilish (a*ltu , • • 

Alter ihe lasi Roman irtnips Tvere pnlleil oul'-of the island, the liritish 
(ajis tonnd, iheinselves. iui||ru ei te(J hsipiahe iiUreasin^ly savage altai'kV 
the Isand Siots. Tjiis was irnly^ case ofOli-eat Cell tor Piels, Scots ."wul 
hriions were aH (a*hii penphv *^ ^ 

I'Vaiilv what happeiieil next ts a littif' eloudy. Onr aceouni (that i>t the ^ 
Vilierahle hede) insists that ihe Krilons, iii tiesperation, hiri'd the "S.ixons" 
to I tune to^thi'ir resc ue aiul lii^lit nil ilu; Pic ts and Siots. , * 

'It this aununt is true, it Avindil he nnderstat'ihki the i'.is('* to sa\ ih.irthe 
Ikiions were ,i;uihy ot an error in judtiiTienl, hi response H) the appeal,- the 
(uTinaiue warrior .idveninrers het^aii to arrive hy the shipUwd, the-lirst^ 
landinv (acinrdifiti to liecli-) heiiit^ in A.I) ] W when a >hip arrueO with a 
i^ronp nl jutes (or more pr(>perly /w/e.v) under the leadership of two hrothers. 
IJent'esi.jynd \ Inrsa. hoth whose names meant "I forse. " Other lon^ ships 
were nni slow iii arriviiit^ with more Jiites and Ant^les, Saxons, and I'Yesian.s 
a.s well, ' * 1 , 

I'hese anc estors of the hJit^Iisli dealt out jXK'Hc jusiiee to the Picts and 
Scots who prutlently retired to the north leavint^ the (u'rnianic visitors with 
leisure lii^v i'l whic^i to ltH)k around the country a hit. .Then the fat was 
really in the (ire. Ifavinti lix)ked, they seift hack an archaic version i^f 
'.'Mavini^ a wonderful tiine. . wish ^vou were here, . to all their friends and 
relatives .it home. Thus the kinfolk proceeded to journey over to see for 
themselves. They were so pleaseil w'ith what they found that for the next hun 
dreil and tihy >ears pr .so these different tribes kept coijiin^^ tX) seek their for 
luiu's in the new land. * . * 

Thi* liritish OIrs, in the meantime, were forced into tlu* mountainous 
(orners of the island, chiefjv mto Cornwall and Wales, also up. into 




MuHliw(-.!rni I'tu'.l.nul mu\ snuilinii S<ntl.nul Suinc (ih»K slups In (iliMslian 
lu'l.iml. snnu Im llir Isir n| Mill, .\\u\ s<Milr lo (lir I'iril* li ulirrr (lu-y 

'Wlllril hniMiis 

Wlirii ilir < H im.itiu itiv.isum i .iiiii* In .m riu|. thr juu-i li.ul si'iilt'd ihv 
l.»iuls mI l^i'iii Mlir NumluMsicriMMii <»l isl.iiKh I'lu- Sjxms ih( upii'il tlu\ 
\r',\ ol iht' ic^'.iun '.null) 111 \W lli.iiiu's .IS l.ii .IS ( !t »i luv.itl . ,iiul (lu' Annti's 
.rijliHl Mh' Lin;»' .iiiM sirciiliuiu lii>fn llu Tli.iinrs iioiHiumhI in ihc Siniiisli 

I ln;hl.nikl'. 'iMrplMMi W.lIrM ^ 

Wli.'ii ilusr (i.'ftu.inii Ttilu-s (.iinr Miit,mi iluv whv ,i11 s|xMkin>» 
Ji.ilrd.. ot Inv^ (.rnn.ifi.MiMJ II IS piulMl^lv .MMlUlc' l.> s.iv tlut MviviM 
h.ul MM I (Ml JiIIk uli V iiMniiuiuiniuuiiu: will! iMi h tHluT, AttiT tlu7 h.ul 
,ui(ir i.\hH>si m ihrddlruMii jurls nl thf isl.iiuL lour |>riiu i|ilr ihaUvts wi^^c 
MH.kni K.'imsli' ihrs|V(vt)Mt tho Jutt's wli<» y-ttli'il in Knit; West Saxon. 
,|>MkM»'iii flu- irsi nl \\w \<xum M)Uth of tlu' 'nu'iiu^s; Mi'iciaii, s|v)ki'n from 

Humus m ilu' IfuinluT (r.xOudiiii; WcHrs); .irul Nutlhumhriati (whuh 
nuMMs Nniili nl ilu'JImiilMT Uivrr) uMilinl up iiun Sco\Um\ as far as tlir 
j jtih Ml I .Mill. ^' 

Willi !lu« pi»ss»u;c nt imir.tlusr ilialivts in lUv clitlm'ni small 

ktnuitnius wliK li Aiii'ln Saxons svx up luH iinic more and more disNimilur, 
>uimi: ilu' i^'MikI nl tin- (ii riiunv invasions inio llrit;lin, the Christian 
Sm.i\ tf.-iii ilir UvM sltnir ( rnssril nvi-r tlir 1^ nuirs ol sou into northern 
hMMiu .iiul InmuHl thr kinuiloni.nl Dalriiula. (Tlase Irisli Cults evVnlually 
iMVr tlwii naiMr tn .ill ol SintlaiuL) 

H\ .uniiiul A 1). ^00 llu laiul tliat inni|M'iscs present tlay Seotland Was 
n, npl.-M h^ these t.u es. Mie Insli Sn^ls settled their kinniloiu oi) the l(m«- 
P<.Mn,siil.i of Kintviv III the soutliwest, Piiis in (he I h,uhlaikls, Ct^liie Unions 
,n/lH- wrMei II part i.l the 1 i)wlaiuls. ami (;ern;ame Ani;les in the eastern part, 
\ Uv ( rhu lanuu.nr whu li spread froni Ireland, called Gaelic or Goidehc, 

o| .i iv!h' somewhat diHererit tr(»in that nf the Hritons. It was ultimately 
.uhpied hv the Pu IS aiiil survives in Scots Ciaehc. sometimes eaUed lirsc, a 
wnid uiuclt IS smtplv a^vanaiii ot Insh Scots Gaelic is six)ken in the. remoter 
p.utK nl fhe Siottisti 1 lii^hlaruls../;*' ■ 

nine thr Scots and Pu ts lnii>:iii e.u li otiier, hut the slaughter ahaU'd 
„i >(o 'Ahen Si ColumlM arrived from Ireland and the Puts ho^an U) he 
MMivrn< dinC:hnstianttv. Unions and tlie'An^les in the I. ovvlamls united 
sniin-nnu- m flu* I'arly six hundretU. ^ - ^ 

The Atii^loi>a\ons were a pa>^an |Vo|>le when they coiujuered Britain. 
wuishii)puii4 the mi^ijed Norse .i^ods. riiey continued 4his practice imtil the 
arr iv.d ol mtssiunaries-some troni Ireland, some from the churcli at Rome. 
Ihe hisli .had .drcMilv de^elo|vd a remarkahle Christian cultifre with 
exiiuiMiely'hcautituI reliv.ious art, The Irisli clnirch ditfered some>\'hal in 
ritual and symholtsm with. the Roman cluirch. dischtimin>» papal authority as 
well as fvrmttt'ini* US clergy to marry. • ' *. ' 
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In ')79 St AiiL;uNtini» tiioi tlu* !aiii<nis Ntjfth Atncan Bishop of Hipper) 
arrival r,\ :jii,sM()iiari{.'s \nn\c iivitu Ireland, some frt)ni Lhu churth"'at -Rome, 
Nnriliunihria tioni In-LiiKl' ti> LDUvrrt tin* northern An^lo Saxons to 
(^linstianity. Ini scvt-ial drt adcs n uas not viear which division of Christianity 
I hi' l'.iiL;iish would [l^llow, and it was not until the synod of WhitHy in 6CyVthat 
.. thi'v ila iliL-tl lur the Ronian Church. ' 

rij^i i- tlu-n loliowt'da pynodol U-arniuL;, ot iiicruuscd trade: and at least a ■.• 
ti'UijH'i inu o[ iht' hairlt' liarLlerk'd An^K) Saxons. ^' 

Info this [K-iiod ot t i)rn|)aralivt; [H'ace hurst another invasion ot the island 
i.{ lintain. Diiriuk; tlk- 9rl\ and lO'rh centuries a 'knv thousand men called 
> Vikinus suftnnt'd out ot the wild lii^jrds ot Scandinavia and came close to ' 
coiujUiMini', (he world. \' nihuri;, Antwerp, ' London, Paris, th\* Rhone, 
I'iorilr'jii.x. Seville. Murroeo. .settlements on the Vol^a River and the Ca.spian 
Sea .|i\\rn Consianiinnple itsell tclt tho terrx>r inspired by these^pa^ans. Before 
thev Ihid added Iceland and Greenlan^d to their possessiot^s. They had 
als«i landcil upon the shores North America. \ 

'* ...Western civili/.atiwn :remhled before'the tenxioiis pagans w|io t(jssed 
(Jirisnan infants ' Ironr pike to [Mke and cut the 'hitxid ea>;le' onto the 
ijuivenim backs oi their prisoners. VVliercver they weni in their shallow draft, 
dragon prowed vessels, tlfey brought violent and unex{)ected death. The 
church' added lo its regular [irayers the [>lea: "Ciod sparejs from the wrath of 
i\]t' i\(n thinen.* " 

l-QL^IaHd was liaid hit. iirst I), laids and thefiiby a lar>^e and profes.sionally 
omani/.etl army winch landetl in l'!asr Anuli^i under the command of Ivar the 
, Ik.Tieless and his .broihcT 1 (altdan • ' 

Inieriiiittent warfa,re continued untit Altred^the youn^; kin^ of ,\Vessex 
who had been huated like a;,'tui;itive throu^t;h. the niarshes of Somerset . was ' 
ablfio struL;,ule io victc^ry over the invaders in one of the world's greatest 
military reverses Kn^l.md was then divided in half. One part was ruled by 
AUred (wii(.) has since bci n know-n as Alfred the G?e;U), and the other half, 
die Danelaw, was under the domin\oriot the "DaueJi,'' as the English called ^ 
the Vikings (although there wefe also Norwegians and;' later, Swedes among ,. 
them). . , • ,, . ■■: ■ ...^ ^ " ' 

After Altretl's death, trouble with rhe Vikings be^an anew for his weak 
successors. iMually 11)17 the dis.t^usted Iin^lish, witan (a sort of. 
pre pariimenrary^ bc)dy -of wise men ^tjJvi.sors) j^assed 'over the English 
dcscendams.pf Alfred .md chose the ablest monarch they could find— the 
Danish K-int; Canj^ite - w ho, ironically enougli; became the fifst trud ruler of a 
fully unified I:!ngland. 

• Tlie Vikings, before they finally settled down and became a part of 
England, caused great misery and terror through much of the land. But, the 
worsf of all their deeds was the vast tiestri.ictiun they wrought., on the Englis^ 
church and t he almost complcjte annihilation of leirrning. Alcing the.en tire east 
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0).iM oi ilic isLiiiJ aiul .IS i.ir mlaiul .is .1 d.iy's riJr w.Mild take yon . .ilmost 
every i liun h w.is destroyctl. .md numaskTics .mil slIuhiLs were ol)UnTatc'd and 
the I <i'u|).int.s .enslaved or sLiiii. Soon most ot the I-ii«lish nolrilitv and ck'r.i^y 
were. illiterate. One reason Allied is tailed- '-The Great " is Tiecaii.se o( tho, 
eltcri lu.' in.ide tow.irii the reediualion ot his peojile. 

Most eoiii|iierors liriiiu at leasi some new thin.iis to add tu tik' i-iilitirf of . 
the jieople they osircome; it is liaid 10 .is.sess eX.iCtly thf e:<tt.'nt ot the 
Vikiii.u s eoiiinhiitioii. n.isiealLv they were ot tho same Norst' i ti'tiiri' to which 
,!.e .\nul<.S.ixoiisoine helon.ucd. and tlu-y h.iil. .theret.Hre. ii...thin,ii th^t was 
ndu allv new m a(kl to the hai.nlish vocalnilaries. and they .'re .uneii cr."elit tor 
I, r ill" wMised conipie.x, hmhlv iiitlet^tional Old Hn.ulish (the term applied w 
all. All ^lo Saxon speeJi in laiulaiul until- roii.uhlv A. I.). 1100) to hccnnie 
vmiewh.u ^iinplilied i>v sloimhirii^ ott inttectional endin.us and .sottcnin.j; die 
harsh consonants. Onr modern.prononns" , and //;«r--are also_ot 

' Norse oriuin. .■ ' " 

rhe"\'ikmL;,s- mtlHeiice on the l.inmi.i.m' ot the time apju-.ars to have t>een 
strongest m tlu' north ot h.nk'j.uul and the Lowlands ot Scotland where the 
liruest miml-er setll(>(L 'the tact'fhat the peojile were .ilready .speakin,^ the 
Anuh.in di.ikvt ot t)ld 1-nulish. t.he closest ot the An.i^k. Saxon dialects to the 
lun.Mie ot the Danes, did nothii;!^ to impede the intliience. U is certain that the 
Vikmu coiu|iierr.i.s,did heqiuMth Ireland, southern ScottancK the Shetland 
Klaiuls. the Orkney Isl.mds. 'and iniu h ot norttiern Eii.ijland. a .strain of 

vigorous peojile. • ■ 

When ttie wiM Norsemen tinally settled and Christianized, the people , 
h.id scant iinv 10 enjov |X'ace hetore the last succcs^iftd invasion ev(,;r to he 
' siaued .uMinst luiCtand w.is hei^un. 'fhrs, was- of course, the Norman 
(".ui.tnest. it came from the shores of T'cince. hnt oddly' enough these 
NoMii in l-'-ench were vet .inother set ot Vikin.i;s who.se ancv:stors had invaded 
the nnrtliern krench cocist. ni the 9i.h .ind 10th ceYituries. The Trench called 
theiii Norm.i ISM- Northmen), aiitl the area they settled is still called Normandy 

" '' 'V)urin«,the live generations that the Normans had been in France they 
h.ui hecome Frenchmen chlturally and linguistically; thus they were very dit- 
terent Irom other Norse i^nvaders of Hn^land. '. 

t he Indus'?. .11 cai.ie.ihout in this way: Fdward the Confessor was the last 
lumlisti kmu in the direct male line of descent from Alfred the (keat, When he 
died without issue. Wilhaiii. Duke of Normandy, who was dist.mtly related to 
luvn, laid ( laini to tlie finijlish throne. The I'n.ylish turned a deaf ear to this 
.nitl.iiukT and proceeded toelect 1 la'fold. son of the «reat Farl Godwin, to the 
kingship. 

" l)„ke William ilat.er to he called the Conqueror) came ot a line of men 
who were not ahoui to he put aside hv .1 snuh like that. 1 lis father htid .i^one to 
i-reat p.nns i,, earn his name of Rohert the Devil, and his .son William, 
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although horn oiptht- wroiii; side of the* blanker, provctl himself tD'hc wor.ihy 
son ut sue h a father. I lc>;ath(.Ted his men about him, crossed the channel and 
pr(K:ee(le(l to defeat the r{n>;lish in the Battleofiiastin^^s in 1066. Harold w'as 
killed by an arrow which pierced his eye; his two brothers were also slain, and 
thi' h'n^lish, de[)rived of their effective leadership, were defeatecL 

William, now the Conqueror, wasted no time in pursuing his advantat;e, 
and tifter five years the Fni;lish nobles who continued to resist him had all 
been vanquished, hfe rewarded hisi^rfollovC-iTs with the spoils of the hind. 

This tfme the invasion of Fin^land did not involve a lar>?e migration of 
pc-ople. The total admixture of Norriiiln French bkx^d of the population of 
Ko>;land was relatively sQiaTl, but the economic and political jxwer of the land 
v<'as, however, settled firmly in Norman hands. . 

It would be inaccurate durin>.uthis f^orman era to refer ;p the kin>^s c^L 
Fn^'land us Hn>^bsh kin>;s. 'i hey 'were in. actuality, the French dukes 61 
Normandy. whox^'^T^irck'd the throne of Fn>^land as one of the choicest plums 
ot their domain, ^^nd who found it very handy to use Fn>;lish soldiers in their 
ceaseless warfare on. the contment." 

F(^r a period of alxait ^00 years the.-.Fn^iiiish Ian^^ua^e, as such, was 
relegated to a very low place on the to'ieni pole. French w-as the lanj^ua^e of the 
royal court and frf cTilYali y ; Latin was the lan>^ua>^e of the law courtsjmd the 
clHirch, and Fn^lish was the lan>;ua>^e of the common man. The 
'Mr^eneration'^ thai Fn>^lisb nndmvent during' the Vikin>» period was 
accelerated durin>^ these 300 years; the complicated forms of Old Fn^-lish 
werr much simplified, and we fftu! that we have arrived at the sia>^e of the 
-lan.t;ua>'e known as Middle Fnglish the dates for which are roughly A,D, 
1 100 ^ 1500. - ' ' . 

There were 'till several dialects of Fn>^lishMn Middle? Fn>;lish I'imes. 
•'Northern FfiMH^^h was sjX)ken north of the Mumblr River; it had an 
importaiu subdivision in Scots, spoken ori>^inally 'in Lowland Scotland but 
fxtendin.u i(self tartber north in Middle Fn^^lish Times... 

Mitilands was t*;-- dialect "Tpoken in the mid part of Ei\i»land (it was 
'divided into Fastern and Western Midland), and the Southern dialect was 
spoken, reasonably enou^^h. south of the Thames. 

I imagine that lony since you have been muiterin); darkly to yourself 
about *'Why on earth d(x.*sn-t she get on with'it and stop driveling about the „ 
dialects? Who Cares?!!" Actually, there has been a certain amount of 
method in my madness, l-wanted to be very certain that you have gotten it 
firmly fixed in your niind that ''original English^' did not come in just one 
"'style bul in several, each equally g(K)d. ^ 

From Roman times, London had been an established center. By the 
Middle I'n^lisb Period it was the capital of the nation. As such it was the site 
of the royal court ; the great law tribunals met there, and it was in London that 
Farliameiv^ ccaivened; then, as now. 'London, was the largest and wealthiest 
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ciry cit Fn>^land. It was tin- center of a immiTce and ot soc-ia". iife. Rven tne two 
^rcdi iiiiivcrsitifs of Oxfonl and Camljridi-e w.-cc cUm' enough to influence the 

city. 

To this center flocked men from .dl'thf coraers of the island— nobles. 

merchants, lawyers, scholars, students anyone who had business in London 

or at rourt. or who wished to advance his fortune. From a city populated with 
sucli a rnixturteas this there grew up yet another type nt speech. Called simply 
the London dialect, it was.^as vou mi^ln suppose, a-mikturc of several others. 
London was located in that part of the coliniry that spoke the hasi Midland 
dialect and it was speech with essentially J-ast Midland charactc-ristics. though 
showin.y Northern, aiu'l to a les.ser extent Soilthern influences that began to 
emerge as the dialect spoken in London. It is from thi> London dialect that 
modern standard English (both British and American) eventually descended. 

Until the late fifteenth century, however, authors wrote in the dialect of 
tiu-ir native regions. So did many noble lords and ladies of the court; even so 
l,,:e as the- days of Queen- Elizabeth manv courtiers .spoke in their "native 
teingue."' It was said of Walter Raleigh.that -"He spake broad Devon to the 

■ ^'"'^ Sin?e''i' have shown that a considerable part of Scotland was.spcaking a 
form of northern English dialect, and since we will show that Appalachia was 
largc^ly ix)|Sulated bv Celts, particularly Scots, we ought to go back now to the 
Scots whom we left in the seventh century and bring their history up to date. 

As the .-ontinued Norse attacks on the Northern island and shores 

■ weakened the Picts. thev turned ni'ore and more to the Scots. In"8/l3 Kenneth 
MacAlpin halt Scot and half Pict, merged the two peoples and became the 
first king of Gaelic Alba (for Scotland was not yet the name of tlv country). 

The X'lkings have been mentioned previously, though the emphasis was 
laid on their activities in England. At one time they had conquered Caithne.ss 
Souiiu rhind Ross, and more than half of Alba. Before the end of the ninth 
centurv thev were the masters of the Orkney. Shetl^md. and the Western 
Isles In 915 the Danes cjccupied northern England .so that at one period or 
•mother the greater part of Scotland was either surrounded by. or in the hands 
ot the Norsemen. With periods of varying success the Norse occupation 
continued until about 1264 when they were finally expelled, except from 
Wrknev and Shc-tland.-. ■ " ' . 

During this period there were still Scottish kings, of course, among^thcm 
Macbeth: It was during the .35-year reign of Malcolm Ceanniorc that the ruse 
of the Scottisft Clan system can. be seen. 

In 1018 ■ Malcolm married a Saxon princcs.s, ^irgaret (lato: known as 

■ St Margaret), and under her influence and that of her sons. Saxon speech and 
customs loecame general in the .Scottish Lowlands. Malcolm encSiiraged the 
immigration from England of a large number of Saxon and Norman. nobles to 
whom he made feudal grants. Although this-fcudali.sm was broken up and the 
-nobles ex|x.-lled fr(,m Saniand by Donald Ban when he succeeded his brother 
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to tht* throne, the Saxon speech and the flavor of Saxon custom remained in 
the Lowlands, ' 

. Par the next hundred years or so the kings of Scotland were concerned 
with consolidating the kingdom and extending the boundaries of the central 
• govermnenr. 

* For long years the kingdoms of England and Scotland had dwelt in amity. 
This was now to change. In 12H6, Alexander IJI of Scotland rode his horse 
over a cliff in the da>Kness and left as his heir Margaret, his gn-aiiddaughter, 
kni^wn as the Maid of Norway. The Scottish nobles agreed to accept Margaret 
who was tourtcLTi, and they pliitined to have her not only succeed to the 

. throne of Scotland but.also to marry Edward, son to the king of England, in an 
effort to secure cotitinued peace between the two kingdoms. The maid of 
Norway embarked in 1.29(1 and died before she reached the shores of Scotland. 

The Scottish nobility. were allied at many points with the English royal 
family. The English t(K)k an active hand in trying to influence the (lisputX^'d 
succession. 

. There were a dozen claimants to the Scottish throne, but the choici* 
narrowed down .to two men John ISalliol and Robert Bruce. Edward I of 
England put himself forward as the arbitjator d the dispute and annouiic<*d in 
favor of John Balliol who soon became his puppet. A large faction in Scotland 
di.sagreed violently with this decision and a struggle* for [X)wcr continued. 
Scotland., in time, allied itself with France to resist England. » 

Battles fcillowed, and Robert the Bruce, (grandson of the other Robert 
Bruce) was the new champion of Scotlaod, when, in 1314, Edward H of 
England set ft^rth with an army io conquer thc^ land.<7>ere ensued the Battle 
'•of Bann(x:kburn and **No more grievous slau^^hter of English chivalry ever 

* t<x)k-place<in a single day / ' according to Winston Churchill. 

After the death of the Bruce, the throne of Scotland passed on to his son, 
Davis il, a child of six. There then (ensued one of those disa.s.Irous minorities 
. which were the curse? of Scothmd. David reigned for forty- two years, but 
eighteen of them- were spt*nt outside his 'kingdom as a refugee or captive. 

David II was succeeded by his neph,j;w, Robert, the High Steward; the 
first in the l.ine of Stuart kings who were to reign in Scotland and eventually i^i 
England .as well. * ' 

Vor much of the Mth century and most of the; 1 5th, Scotland wa.s too 

* deeply divided by opposing factions to have overmuch to do with either 
. England or France. Few Scottish kings seemed to die pe;icefully. Indeed, of six 

successive monarchs from- Robert III to James VI, no one king died a natural 
death, and infants or young children inherited from their abruptly decea.sed 
fathers. A minority always meant that some regent must rule in the king's 
"place until he dime of age, and the time of regency generally saw much 
striving for power and position among the powerful nobles! 
* " It will suffice here to skim over the Stuart kingh until we come Lq James 
'VI of Scotland", son of the famous Mary, Queen of Scots. Mary ,was related to 
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Quvrn l-li/^abfth of l-n^^land, aiuUm Hli/.al)cth\s death, her throne went to 
James, who heceime James I of Hn^^land. , • 

. It was early in his Hn^'lish rri.i;n that James deeidecfto try to control the 
Irish by piittin>^ a Proiestant^populanon into Ireland. To do this hre con.^iscated 
[hr lands of the earls of Ulster and bestowed them upon Scottish anti English 
lords on condition that thev settle the territcirv with tenants from Scotland 
and Kngland. Th-s wa.s known as the ^T.reat Settlenrient''- orahe '^King's 
Plantation/' and it was-be^un in 1610. 

iMany of t.he Scrjts who mewed into Ulster apparently came from the 
I owlancLsVat least thev bear Lowland siirnamesoj :and thus they would have 
sp(.ken the Scot\ variety of the Northumbrian r.. Northern Fnglish dialect. 
This parriaikif. dialect would have been kept if'acr jf the ScotsVhad had no 
dealin>;s with ihe Irish, and this. accordin>5 to .e. rds, was the case. 

While wi Vilster the Scots multiplied, but after roui^hly 100 years, they ' 
became iissa*- .tied with conditioas imposed upon them by the English and 
began efnigrajng in large numbers to the English colonies in America. With 
them, oi Course they brought their language". ■ . - 

Many of them came into Pennsylvania whqre, finding bet.ter lands 
alrerirlv settled bv the English, they began to move south and wc-;t into what is 
now Appalachia; some Palatine Germans came along with them. They called 
themselves the ' 'Scotch-Irish' ^ but were, in actualitys Septs. -Bir the time of 
the I^;volutiofiary War, there were alx^fit 200,000 Scots =in t^he country. 
"Their; enterprise and pioneering spirit made them' the most important 
elt-ment in the vigorous fronti.ersmeri who opl^ned up this part oMhe South 
and later other territories fifrther west into which they pushed."" 

Besiu s the Scots who arrived from Ireland, more came direco'y from 
Scotland to the' American colonies after ''the**45''--the fin^l Jacobite up- 
rising in support of '^Bonny Prince Charlie,'^ the'Young Pretender— which 
ended 'disastrquslv for the Scottish clans that supported him. \ 

Some English . Irish, and Welch families joined the Scots on the f/on tier 
(which Appalachia then was)." and it is from' their dt^^cendants that many ot 
vou are sprung. Because of the isolation of the area, families who settled here 
lenUed to keep the type* of speech they^had brought Xvith them. Thus what is 
heard in our country today is a Scottish Tlavored Elizabethan English. 

It is interesting to note that it has been primarily the linguistic historians 
Who have pointed out the predominately Sccntish heritage of the Southern 
mountain (Appalachian) people. Pyles and Baugh have already oeen cited. 
Raven I. McDavid notes, ' ^The speech of the hill people is cj^uite different from^ 
both dialects of.tHV Southern l6wlands 'for it ,is basically^'deriyed" from the 
Scotch Irish of western Pennsylvania.^'^ And H. L. Mencken said of Appa- 
lachian folk speech, ^ The persons who speak it undiluted are often called by 
theSouthernpublicists. ^ the purest Anglo-Saxons in the United States but 
iess romantir ethnologists describe -thenv as predonriinately Celtic in blood; 
' though ther- has been a large infiltcation of' English and even German 
striiins/* - . " 
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JUDY A. P.ROZZILLO, a native West Virrgiaan, is both a student ' 
tiid a teacheF-ot Appalachian ftylklore and folk literature. She has traveled 
extensively in the north central part' of the Stale giving ''tale-telling r 
proi^rajns" <ind is an experiented collector of folklore, particularly ethnic 
folk tales ot West . Virginia. . ■ 

A teacher'of English in the secondary' Schoo'* of Marion Coui.cy and 
at Fairmont State College, M<;: Prozzillo also has s .Tved as an instructor in 
Appalachian tolklgre'at the Augusta Heritage Workshop in Elkins and ^ a 
omsuitant ul wi conferencesMt Jackson \\ Mi?i.' She received her AB 
tiegree trom Fairmoi^t State College' and her MA degree from West , 
V'iri^inia University, and has done .post graduin-: w rk at West Virginia 
Universiry and the Folklore Institute of Indiarta ijniversity. 

Ms. Prn/./.illo and her family were long-time friends and c\-)ntributors ■ 
oi Italian ethnic tales and lore to Dr. Ruth Ann Musick, , some of which 
l)r' Musick published in Green Hills of A%'/V-and The U^hts Bum Blue. 
Having been an assistant to Dr, Musick while in graduate scL^.ol,: Ms. 
Pro/zillo later worked with Dr. Musick and Dr. Patrick Gainer (q.v) in lie 
revival of the West Virginia Folklore -Society and now serv^js as treasurer of . 
the S()ciety and asscKiate editor of iLs West Vir^inici FiTlklore Journal. - 

At her death in 1974, Dr. Musick bequeathed her unpublished 
cnllettinns^to Ms. Pro/./illo who is now -engaged 'in their editing and 
pablication in Dr. Musick memory. She recently contributed a . 
boigraphical^sketch on Dr. JMusick and her works to. The West Vir^wia^ 
I Icriiiiif*-' line y dope did. _ ' ' o 
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II /• viRCrfMA' i.nmA ture: . . ^ 

i)RAl^\NDWRml:N EXPimiNOLS ' - 

".Hk- jiinc mi)rnin>^ is freshly a><)l and damp. Over the horizon, fleecy 
wliite c louds sway ^cnily anijJ the deep blue dawn- just as if they are being 
rocked in the arms ol the rullin>; hills, tureen w'ith maple and oak. In the 
stdl dark valley, ribbons d ^ray.fqu rise slowly from a meandering river 
thai peek a b(H)s arnund the skirts of the hiils. Wild rhododendron^ spread 
(heir pale pink blossoms near t^f river edj^es, making delicate petticoats for 
(lie bottoin land. Not far away, an old dirt'road follows the river's course, 
laeed on its nf)rth side by split log fencing. Suddenly,, the sun transfer rns 
.the scene into gold, A young cardinal adds a hint of crimson, singing, its 
gvH)d morning lo the earth. Somewhere over the hills, hidden from my 
limited vision, the sun's gold is al.so touching a coal tipple facing the sky, a 
n(*vvly plowed corn field, and a small industry in a valley/' 

C)t,vl "^9 Ni^rth between Fairmont and Morgantown one early morning 
last summer, 1 paused at a car rest and experienced the above crystal 
moment of Appafaehian beauty - an experience about my \Vcst Virginia 
^put ifuo narrative words. 

Narrative words become the seeds .for pcK'try and prose. Thus, 
litOrarure is created. Between the seeds and ci'eation, however% lays the 
germination of imagination, athiosphere, and setting. West Virginia, its 
people, topograp^^y, and climate, is this nece,ssary germination that has 
PMhltJIi' and varied literature, both oral and written, 

• ORALLlTHRArURH - . 

Oral .literature consists of p^)etry and prose created in the mind, 
'transmitted from one person to another or from one grouping of people to 
another by word of mouth, and preserved in this oral form instead of the 
written form. Oral literature is usually created earl|rr than written genres 
in any culture of people, for it is representative of talking, a basic means of 
nniimunicatioa. Oral literature is often labelled under folklore as folk 
literature becau,se riiost of. the literary pieces have no single authorship butc 
are created collectively J)y the folk or people, transmitted by the folk^as 
delineations of the folk life, and preserved by the folk. Oral poetry in the 
forms of chants and songs, with sparse or no instrumental accompaniment, 
generally develop before oral prose be^ luse of the.- melodies fitting the 
naairal rhythm of the sung voice patterns, the easiness in which a poetic 
piece is"memori/.etl with the conventional u, sage of stock characters and 
popular expressions, commonplace themes, and verbal repetitions*, and the 
usual shortness in the'Mength i)f the pic^te. Oral prose types follow with 
longer lengths, more cf)mplicated structures, and individualized dramatic 
presentatioris.' 



Wfs!" V'iruinia is iicm.1ccI in the heart ot the Apf)alaehians, an ancient 
rxioMniain ran^e, onee more tovserini^ and massive than the Rockiest hut 
now I hiselleil to* rolling hills hy eenturie;. nt temperate elimaiie torces. 
Varieties ol i^reen vegetation and timher eover a eurious blend ot roek and 
teriile-rarib that more deeply houses rich deposits ot coal,, oil, and ^as. 
Lorn^ before the white men came to these hills, sometime k'tween 
and 20, 000 vears a^o. tire ^\U)Und HuildtTs or Adena . People, 
migrated from Mexico or /Central . America seeking the bi^ .^ame. -They 
maintained a highly !evelopvd sfKiety as the first agriculturists and 
indusrdalists into the ..)hi() Valley. Yet, true to other prehistoric cultures, 
the Mound Builders'disappeared, leaving no oral literature but evidences of 
inspirations to literary ima^inai:U)n in remnants ot burial mounds housing 
artitai IS. ^ . ' 

fheir cousins, various tribes of-dndians. such as the Ircxjius and 
Cherokei-s ( two oMhe more iriiportant tribes into West Virginia), and to a 
lesser extent. Tuscaroras. Shawnees. Delaware's, and MingcK'S used West 
Virginia as a common bunting'^ground and burial ground instead of a 
permanent living area. The lure of ganie animals, fish, and salt springs 
brought manv tribes into deadly combat Avith each other and later with the 
white settlers: f Io;vever, these nomadic scouts left a figurative permanence 
upon VVest \'iriiinia bv marking manv trails, rivers, and valleys ;.vvith 
IndiiMi names. , '•■ ^ 

The Indians also often left reasons why these sites were so named, and 
around ^heir cainpfires Vhants and tales evolved verbali/.ing <this reasoning. 
..Landmarks were explained in physical imagery and qualities, . such as 
braverv and beauty, and were glorified in story and legend. Two explicit 
examples Tire. "The I.egefid of Seneca Rcx:k" and ''The Legend of 
Moaon^ahela" in which the tone of love is the catalyn in the courageous-* 
but imaginative existence of young" Indian warriors. Songs and chants 
ecjUiill/ echrvd boasts ot brave hunting feats. The more curious sought 
answers t(.> the cjuestions of the workings of natural phenomena by creating 
mvths. sucli as "The Ir(K|uis ,Myfh of Creation" iri which man first, 
oriiimated on the earth by falling out of a hole in the sky and landing on a 
sulistaiu e that became the back of a huge earth turtle. Both, vegetable and 
animal svmbolism. native to the land area, were embodied into the Indian^ 
mythology to enhanc e the explanations. * , 

Indian oral liTeratiire, then, was created from daily living situations 
and neecis: wiMving fum^afi emotiorial themes of love, hate. fear, and pride, 
'it was not onlv transmitted by word of mouth ariiong and 1)etween tribes 
'from generation to geni'ration, but also was heard by the first white .fuen t(^ 
journev into these mountains, vyho were receptive to the orab recordings 
because ot the hiimanistic, self IdentUying tones, ^-ntertaining quality, and 
useful kn^Kvledge. Iri turn, with curiosity and vigt^r they often ' transmitted 



the liitT.irurt' ainouu tlu-niselves. thus pffpctuatin>» and solidifying Indian 
lort* in West \'<r^ifiia. • • 

I)iirmi; ihf lattrr IdinVs and oarly ITOiTs whittv settlers he^an to 
move away 'frf)m the tidewater re^^ions across the pj^ednionts and plateaus 
, into these western mountains which hecamcMhe fir.-it western, frontier'*. 
A variety - i tales and stories emerged out of the early An^lo-Celtic 
il-n^^lish. Irish, and Scotch) and Germiinic migrations into the hills. These 
people became coined as the j^ion<?er farmers, the wilderness explorers, the 
raisers ot \\o^s, cattle, and horses, and the rugged often ruthless hunters, 
trappers. Indian traders, and Indian fighters. ' • 

They were stron^^. tearless, and''' ru^^ed individualists* who prized 
' courage and independence akin to family loyalty and a fierce love of God. 
With a stoic self reliance as stubborn and ru^ed as the untamed land 
surro^indin.n them, these mountaineers, both men and women with 
childrep-by their sides, 'cleared the dense ve>;etation, built their cabins and 
communities, planted their hill crops, raised their farm animals, hunted, 
trapped, fished, anch survived. 

Besides a ^jran^jeriml foresi>;ht, these first An^lo-Celtic and Germanic 
settlers als{) possessed a romantic insight characterized by an imaginative 
nature. wit» and humor, verbosity, and vivid humanism. Often educated, 
many ot these imrni^rants brought with them^ into, the mountains such 
l>(H>ks as the fiible. ancient history— and selections of world literature, 
They"^. likewise, conveyed a^rich folklore of culture and tradition, of which 
the orai literature or folk literature was most prominent. 

Kmbraced by the stx'ure arms of the Appalachians that graced the 
hori/.ons, the early mountain'.^crs were lodged in the valleys, on hillsides, 
on ridges., and along river banks protected by the mountains that served 
to keep iheni secure from the oufside world but, tooi^removed and 
unchanged. Here, then, among and between families and communities the, 
oral traditions of the Anglo-Celtic ancestors were remembered, 
transniitted. perpetuated, and thus, preserved, ' ' 

The oral liferature flourished for a number of domestic reasons. The 
various oral poetic and prose types were expedient and nostalgic ' 
instruments to convey to the young and among the adults memories of a 
romanticized life across the (xrean, so long ago. These oral presentations 
served 'as a .basic means of entertainment in the calamity ridden lives of the 
first {ronuersmen. After the evening meal, the famity members would 
gather around the open hearth on winter nights or outride under the stars 
in the snmmertim^* to hear old world tales and sing ballads and folk songs. 
The art^of storyielling was a clever, and important talent, to learn, for a 
great part of family happiness was weighted on how well kinsmen could 
entertain and comm^unicate with each other in story and song. Thirdly, 
during the day as the mountaincer^was * 'going abqut'* his daily and often 
weary chores. c\H)king=und cleaning and cmning and kwng for the women 



folk whilf i^artlfL'nin-i^ and milkini^ anll'sawin>^ and huntin>^ tor th*: male kin. 
oral. IiHTatiirt* u js suni^ or tolib to Jiiakcv the h.ird laniily work more 
hearahU*. an(^*T'njoyahK*/A sail love s^^ni;. a^ humorous tale, Or u nivstcrfous 
legend strnuti **r.o pass away tlu* liinc*' and the W()rk, Kxi. 

' I'M n though nn^si ol iht' first >)ral white' man's literature into the 
mount^iins was JuH,o^x*an in origin, -ccillectively it hc>^an to wear a neW' 
flavor ot ruL^>^ed ([ual-ity as it interspersed into the, now, ru^ed life styles 
of the |H'(»pIe. the w"dd, -tree, natural environment, and the rich already 
exist iiijii examples^ of {)ral Indian hterature. The old vorld variants, 
therefore, that survived were slowly transformed hy oral transmission to fit 

* the mores and needs I)t the mourUainc»eTs. Unlij<e writtei) literature whoje 
printed work is permanent ns scxin- as the iui dries, (he oral weird .i.s as 
-chan)»eal)le as ihv mdi vidua] fvrsonality of the .storyteller or sinjjer. Many 
ot tfie tiamhoyant thj^'mes of afflueneO ^ und sovereign^ ^>uwers. were 
substituted f(ir literary exampfes dealfn>i w'ith human conditions and human 
emotions of which the m{)untainLrr dnild identify: the trials .1nd 
tribulations of the famdy and Of daily frontier ''living'. (The faniily w'a.s 
pnnul, close, It)yal;' elatinish, brave, and lon>» suffering*, .Many of the 'actual 

' farfiily chores and lalx^rs^were dramatized in tales anil son>»s, alor^wlth a 
variety of community activities, such as a spellin^fbee or a corn liilskin'.); 
the sensiuve inr/?r emotions of -^he people (yoim^ love, mVn^M*^'' 
chilli birth, lamented lo>e, sickness, death, lau>;hter, and war to name a 
few exafnpjes); and the world of the unknown and adventurous. The people 
were shan> eyed, and curijiiis. Hxamples' of the unknown, stran^^e, 
sunp<*nseful, or unexplainable intrigued and whetted their imaginations. 
Tales of both' the supernatural and preternatural were popular; "however, 
from. tim'C t(j time different religious seCts^and jtinerant ministers traveling 
through the mountams preached against the vices c:>f various characteristics 
in examples of ifiese unearthly ,ule typings. !n time, some examples of ihe 
fairy tale motifs became extinct in the nral litePature along with many 
accoutus of witchcraft. ' ' 

Later, as the mountaineers became more establi.shed in their 
w-t idem ess homes, they slowly but consist an tly began to add to the rich 
repertoire (»f existing oral literiKure, much of it already in numerous 
variants of the nlcl world originals,, by creating their own oral^^xamples 
from daily events and happenings based on truths but stretched and 
romantici/.ed to suit their frontier imagination, and delight. The hurpi^), 
/nisiy climate with its patchy valley fogs rising from the river l)eds into the 
silenced dawns were often inspirations for spirits and will o' the wisps seen 
agauist the morning light or graying du.sk. The rolling topography "ever 
changing' against. the four seasons held mystery in the deep valleys that 
always reflected the sim's shadow but never the sun. Could that shadow 
really be* the face of an old man 'or the strarfge witch lady up the holbw? 
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hciiM' \\i.(h1(^i1 .ircas loiit.iiiUHl liulcic!; M-cr'.'rs, bcwildcrniciU, ami 
sruiiniinVs Ic.ii' Al».»). soiiu* liirr.mirc was ircad'il by (.nj))')!!^ aiuj 
paiudviiiii slinifs tKuii ihi- WMv aiul pi.i'c'iotis h*v: otlicr^ huiks that the 
i>unmt.Miiri.T Uiiiilu's |)ri/i*il ami us ! hn-'hcMJu* learning. Av a youn^in' 
|(Miiir(l ii! rt'.ul rlu' Hihliral ami ancii-nt liii-rarv st'lL^.iions, In* ofUMi 
mia^iiu'il liuiisilt (^n similar I'xofic ailviMilurt's wliiih luHanit* inspirations 
Jor sin h aiitlu'iiiir oral prosr pii*(t*s as t'xt'inplilii'^l in the tall talc, yyrn, 
ami ivsK Oial transmission was thi- rnosl ilivsirahk' nuMiis of cnjoyinj^ 
liiiTaiurt* lor a prnjilr who ilaily wviv many timfs tui busy to sit ilown ami 
ri'ail a wruti'M si-lcciion. Aiul. of roursi', lor iht* moimtaincLT who could 
not read, oral liii'raiiirf was a mvi'ssary i dmiminicativc priKCS.C! 

litiu'. howi'vi'r. i-onrinmi*d to pass and w;iih it wm- created subtle 
chanyi-s in ilu- jH'oj)le ami jihysical characteristics ol the mountains, 
ramdii aiiuns ol whii h altei ii*d all modes of mou^iiain lile*includin^\!s oral' 
btiTainre. Toward tlu- middlr of the ISOO's the drum beats of America's 
jndiisirial revoliitio;i in die makmu; \vas be^innin^ to be heard across the 
niouniains into wt'Sierh Virt;iniu!/ln the aftermath of the Civil War and 
West Virginia's statehood, switlly the area tfiat had isolated, the 
An.i^lo ( ieliic, and Clermanic mi^^ranis for generations was presented to the 
Dutside world by the laying ol railroad tracks across the mountainous path,s. 
Soon i bnrnim; steam eni^ines winded >heir way amon^ the hills, opening' 
till' imlustrial ai^i* to West Virginia aoid lakiti^Ttnmv^he mountyins the f-ich 
I'oal and abundant t.imber that it Fiad kept untouche^l for centuries, Mid 
supple loal berls. were stxm to be lliscovered opulent veins of natural gas 
aful (»il. twotMlier biH)ms for the mountainous development in the making. 

Sim e a massive surplus of manpower was needed to mine these natural 
resources, much more brawn than the native granger sons- could possibly 
pn^vide. the timing was figbi tor tlie introduction of cheap labor into the^ 
mountains from western' and southern Europe, immigrants - .who had 
reremlv Hocked to America in gn-at mmibers to escape the crop famines 
thai had plagued these agricultural' sections of Europe. Like ■ the 
An^lo(!ellic and Cierrnans before them, these people represented many 
walks' of life styles to settle into these mountains. Yet, similarly they 
further cbaracteri/.ed stoic qualities, as .being the most courageous and 
iildepenclem of their old world families , and communities by displaying 
enoliub faith and individualism to cross an cKean,' seeking a new life in a 
stram^e and relatively untamed laiid. 

Under the direction of wealthy natural resources^ barons, th^^se 
immigrajits helped to build the railways, man the trains, cut the timber, 
mine du* coal, and tap the rich natural gas and oil deposits. They were 
native to such countries as IIungaTy, C/.echslovakia, Poland. Yugoslavia, 
somhern Irebuul. Austria. Rnssin, and many others, of which thirty percent 
of the peo'ple were from lialv For 'sectirity expediency they lived jn 
nationality^ communities close to the natural resources deposits. In the' 



vallcvs. alonii ihc rivcT l)ril.s. ami iirstlcil bi'sidrs ritl>^i's. small loal camps 
that later hccaiiu* loal (owns, lu'i^an lo (Icwi'lop. 

Ivach new naliunality ,^ruup brou^ihl a rich culliirc aiitl lolklorc that 
bciaiTU" piTpciualcil aiul prcswrvcd between and anionic the se>^re>^atecl 
. nationality commuriities. Both the (iral and written li.teramres were 
important c ontriluitors to the adjustment of theSe pcH>ple to the mountaiijs, 
with ih'e oral literary typini^s, as usual, takin>^ precedence. The oral 
literature shosved themes of family loyalty, ' family doniinarice, pride, a 
deep love and fear ot Clod, yet a curious hlendin>» ot superstition with 
(ihrisiianity. to mention just a few. coupled with a deep sensitivity toward 
human emotions. The oral transmission of old world tales throu>»h 
slorviellin.n was often >^iven a mcjre hcuiored reverence than oral verse 
typin>^s because the best storytellers were often the oldest members of a 
familv who had learned the tales directly from a futropean source, ALso, 
iht^^les were >^enerally retold in the native speech of the nationality, 

.. allowiui' Many ol the immi>^rants.,one of the few means to keep in direct 
oral coh .a t with their native lan>^uaJ^e since they were learnin>^ English in 
order to adjust to their new industrial life >mode. Many of the mining 
bosses immediately Americanized the foreii^n names for less complicated 
bookkeepiru, fiircin>» the immi>»rants to conform more exphcitly. Thus, for 
these varied nationalities whose fierce cultural Joyalties mixed with a 
stubborn pride were difficult to bend, two separate life styles be>^an to 

^ ilevelop and to'become perpetuated. During; the workin>^ hours on the job 
whether it was in a coal mine or on a railroad, the typical immi>;rant 
compromised his individualism, hut within! the security of his community 
and home he often lived his native culture, depending; on the oral literature 
a.s a stron>^ p.'^t of that cidture, 

I'he black people who settled in these western mountains also 
contributed a cidture and folklore to the already overflowing pot of 
herita>^es. Their oral hteraiure was rich with songs and chants, created to 
subdue the drudgeries of field work and house chores. Their themes 
generally showed a longing for a better life even if this dream could only be 
answered in the after life of heaven. Fear of the night, the unknown, and 
the devil that always tried to iih'x'k thc< actuali/zaiion of reaching heaven 
triggered^ in the black storyteller's imagination 'a powerful ' narrative 
sensitivity for the- supernatural and preternatural, inspiring a harvest of 
superstitious tales. On clear summer nights the black communities would 
leave the shanties and master's homes to,gather around a huge fire for a 
perpetuiition of Chnstiilhity interpfeted in vivid mixtures of oral poetry and 
prose, displaying a rural language endowed with earth imagery, tones of 
God's tiery love but terrible wrath on sin and vice, and moralistic themes 
t)f the evils of the strange and mystic in contrast to the glories of the good 
and spiritual, like the wild geography surrounding them, these black 
people did not generally feel the suppression of their black brothers in the 
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rill) lidcwutcr and picdrnoiu areas, for p(H)r Appalachia because ol a 
luirshcr'tliinaU', p»M)r cotton and ^ll)at'C() soil, and no capital to warrant 
slav(»ry as an inipt>rtant l>usincss did not liavc niiuh slavery. An abundance 
ol t hcap blac k labor from tbc deep South, however, came to West Vir>;inia 
adcr llie Civil War to aid in the l)ull(lin>; of the railroads. 'I'hey were 
treated piM>rly. receiving corfuiiissionary fcKxl aiu( one dollar a day with 
shac ks in the " nl|»>'eriown' * sections ol coal camps and towns. Their oral 
literature coniainech ihe same tones ol pj^^anistic fears amid an everlasting 
li()[)C in God and His Kingdom; yei, they ()ften immortalized the brave 
"working ileetis of their brothers cin tlie railroads, such as John Henry at the 
liii; Ik'iul funnel arTalcotl. in legendary son^ and story. Similar; then, to 
all llie oilier lnlial)itants of these western hills, their oral literature, too, 
i;ave tliem stren^ih and hope, conti>;uous with an entertaining escape and 
joy trom I he many trials of di^ly liv.n^ in the mountains. 

CA THGORWS OF ORAL LITER A TURF, ^ 

In addition to the two major cate>;ories of poetry and prose, oral 
literature can also be divided m6re specifically into three categories: 

(L) tolk son^s Tthe first verse of poetry) 

(2.) tales (the first short stories and other* prose accounts) 

' , V) verbal lore (the ccxlorful, stock usa^c of langua^^e, words, and 
phrases that accompany both the oral poetry and 
j)rose) 

L I'OLK SONGS 

There are a variety of folk son^^s, fashioned and perpetuated by the 
human experience of the mountaineers: 

A. rJallad (a narrative song, telling a"story; a wide variety of 
. subjects ranging from reverence to comedy and from 
gl(X)m to gaiety; stock characters; impersonality of oral 
dramatiz.iUipn; subtle presentation since some situations 
are [9ft in doubt or in question; the ifsage of 
conventional diction; incrcmehtai repetition; the .leaping 
and lingering of the narrative episodes; the ballad stanza 
is predominantly iambic; and the usual presence of a 
• ' refrain) 

The other types of oral poetry contain themes and tones that are 
demonstrative in the ballad; yet, these songs do not tell a story: 



H. LiiJIiihy (a (Tutllc'son^; of i;(K)cI ui^hi tt) lull a biiby to skT\)\ also a 
son^; ()f ^(n){\ by or farewell) 

C. Carol (a son^ of joy or praise, especially in honor of a sfHrial 
religious event, such as Ch^-istmius) 

I). Lament fa son>; presenting; a situation of lost or unrequited love) 

li. Reli|;ious Son^.s (verses and praises to ihe'love of God) 

F. Black Spirituals and Blues (Reliji;ious praises and emotional verse 

reactions; the Ne>;r() oral ptx^ry was 
■One of the >;realest contributions to 
American folklore) 

(created and chanted chorally by Unh the rural 
agricultural and industrial workers^ depicting thoir 
toils and sufferings) 



(j Work Songs 



I f. Cjame Songs (songs and chants inspired by the sharp wit and 
, -humor -gf the mountaineers, often called '*play 
party games" that substituted for the d-incing that 
was often condemned under ;he warr^'ul eyes of 
certain fundamentalist itinerant mujisters who 
preached in the mountains) 

A more intensified discussion of the roles of oral poetry among the 
bills can be found in Chapter VI, Traditional Music in the Home df the 
West Virginia Mountaineer. ' « ' 

^' . ' 

II. TALK ^ ^ ^ 

The narrative prose inspired by Appalachian living is as unique and as 
varied as the oral p(x.nry: 

A. Fairy Tale: • dc*als with *Mittle people'' of the supernatural 
world, such as fairies, elves, spirits, pixies, 
•gnomess" dwarfs, brownies, and leprctrhauns; they 
are usually helpful to the human hero in the tale by 
performing an act of magic that resolves a human 
problem or conflict; many of these tales were lost 
or 'disregarded in time through oral transmission, . 
being condemned as evil by some fundamental 
7 " religious sects in the hills who: judged any form of 

* magic as a trait of the devil. 

In Ruth^Ann Musick's Green Hills oj Magics 
section entitled **Little People** is devoted to the 
supernatural world of the helpful fairies, displayed 
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in Muli'iak's as "IV.i^i^y O'l.cary and (he 
|.r|>ir( haiiDs" and " i-rirfuLship of ihc Wcc 
l^'n()l('* \ > ■ 

\\ l.ciN tid ' J Story iliat dislin(|uislir«. a |HTson. j»lacv. or rvenl, 
' such as thosi'tclln.tc'd and prcsuntt'd by Mar>?arct 

I'rcstoii Moniai;u'(* in liiT book Dp l:vl River. Tony 
IUmvit, one ot the characters, is the li.'^^endary Paul 
Munyon in the liimbiT camps of Wcsi Vlr>?mia. 

C l-ablc; a short tale, usually involving, animal characters, 

wWnh expressed, either iniplidtly or explicitly, a 
nu>ral |irinciple. 

I) Mvih: .1 tale that explains natural situations, suc'h as the 

creation of the world, the ori>?ins of vegetation, 
animals, and people and the characteristics of the 
physical elements. Examples of these can be found 
" in the West Virginia Folklore Journal especially 
dealin^ with hidian lore depicting; .both the fable' and 
tlie myth: also. Richard Chase's folklore coIlcHTtions 
jre excellent. 

1-. I .ill TaU-s: an exa^^^erated account, often a ;*down right lie'' 
a situation or event, depicting humor and satire. 
An excellent source for this tyfx^ of tale is B. A. 
liotkin's A- Treasury of American Folklore, in 
which he categorized the Tall Tale into* Jesters, 
Yarns, liirs, and Ficxjsters. The West Virgiiiia 
Polklore journal also contains examples of Tall 
I'ales. 

V SiipcrnatiJ^ral ♦ 

I all's: a folk tale involving a situation beyond the normal 
experience or knowledge of man, characterized by 
ghosts, spirits, and misty apparitions who haunt the 
^earth lor a number of reasons: to aid a loved one 
whf) IS still alive: to seek revenge among the living,, 
and to find peace and solace among the living, 
usually this spirit has died in a tragic manner before 
his or' her' time. All four of Dr. Musick's folk tale 
collections represent the various types. of ghost talies 
in West Virginiti. ^ 
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(i. I'ri'tcrn.iiuiMl ^' . 

T.ilrs: ,1 ft)lk liili* ()[ till' siipcriialtiral tliiU involvi's instead 
ol i.|lu>sl.s .iikI spirits, the dark atui (liiilnjlical sidrs cil 
^I'lf unknown, witches and witrhcraft; dnnons and 
dfvils; and incantiilions i>l inaijic, sfX'lls, surcrry, 
and t urscs; many (»f these tales were hanned during; 
oral transniission hy seels of the iiin'Tani 
fni.ssit>narles into the nV)uniains, alon^ with tawy 
tale ni(nit.>. Dr. (lainer's (i/fost St (fries iirul 
Witchirij^ 'ink's arul Dr. Miisick's Grcvri Uitls of 
Maiiic reveal the wiieh and denionlore ot the hills, 

III. Vl'KIJAL LOKI' 

Within the structural content of both the oral [H)eiry and prose, laid 
building; hlcK'ks o( verlial, narrative expressions and cliches, patlerns of 
words that added u> the richness of the oral selections. This verba! lore was 
not only common amonij'tbe mountaineers hut also served as further pnx)f 
that the oral arid domestic traditions were really one. These expressions, 
,rMie linked Jo another arul .mullier. irjspiretl much of the substance for the 
orul .crjea lions. .. - , 

[examples of tfiis |{)re: 

A. Proverbs: expressi' ^u.s which contfiin some element of wisdom 
or corpnionly accepted beliefs, such as the Italian 
saying that "tlv fish slink.s Jrom the head on 
down.'' ■ - 

li. kiddles a problem or pu/z.le placed in the form of a question 

that lakes isome thought .to answer, sndi as *'What 
has eyes but can not see?'' (a potato) 

C. heliefs and . ' 

.Supersiiljons: a statement considered true if it is labeled a belief or 
speculated as a truth if it is considered a 
superstition: to leave an empty rocking* chair 
rocking; is an omen of bad luck to the believer but 
'only (juesiionable and curious to the superstitious. 

Much verbal discourse concerning weather and nature lore, remedies, 
tokens, omens, taniily customs, and cookery, all pertaining to the oral 
domestic tradition were accepted as either beliefs or superstitions of the 
people and became woven into the oral poetry and prose. ^ 
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A nu>t(' ciiiluiiiiii pic-.rr v.inon w.is ^'ivcr^ \a («r,il htrraturc ot West 
Vir;;mi.» .»\ lulkloiists .md lliiTiuy .s{|u>lars |)i';Mn m (aptiiic arul record 
lUi'A' or. II cXiimplcs in wnitiii lorm .iiul later on tapt's. Serving as I'diiors of 
(Ins litcrauwc (lia( luul lu'cu rollci ttvcly aiiihoicil by (he tolk oi jHroplt', 
ilu'M* s(lit)lars, niaiiv ol whom were native We.si Vir^jinians, have* eoinpiled 
and passed alon^ (ollertioiis ol an oral iraililion lhal oiherwise would liave 
been eventually lost In the tasi paee ol our eofuputeri/.ed life. Apparently 
utie of tlie priies of pro^;r(*s.s is that modern niouruaineers can not or will 
not take tliu tune to entertain each othrr with iniri^uin,!; storytellinji; or 
( oinmon son^, to orally transmit pieees of knowledge >»r()win^ fronn 
narration instead of equation, arid to e<ininuinic'ate usin^ tiarrativo motifs 
anil expressions. Helow is a selected hil)lio^rapby , briefly annotated, that 
{•xernplifies a college of oral literature that has been prcsiTvcd in these 
salient ( olleeiions : 

Hoikins, B, A.. ed../\ In-usury of Amcridin l'olklon\ New York; Crown 
Publishers. Inc. 

Criiis. is a hu^f vohune of sU)ries, ballads, and traditions of tue 
Apiulaebian people," iiu ludin^ West Vir>;inia, of course. As a 
.^well known tolklorisi, Mr. Fiotkin cate^ori/ed the kind of folk tales, 
makm^ direct reference to John Hanin>»ton Cox's Nc^ro Talcs From 
Wast Viri^inia.)' ^ 

fJush, Michael 1;.. ed:. I'olJi'. Sony's of (lentral^ Wcst Virji^inia, Custom 
Fruiting. 

( I bis is a pictures(jue handbixjk of folk son^s- from central West 
Vir|»inia.) 

Chappell, Louis W. ed., John /fc;/rv, Kennikat Fres.s. 

(A nationally known folklorist. Professor Cha[)fK.*ll traces the history of 
the legendary oral literature hero, John Henry, the black steel driver 
wlio died with a hammer in his band proving the strength of man 
, fK)wer over machine power on the Bi^ Fiend Tunnel, at Talcott, West 
Virginia.) 

Chase, Ricljard. i^iVr American Folk 'Falcs and Sotij^s and Other lixamples 
.(}/ I'Mi^'lish American TradiUon as Preserved in (he Appalachian Mountains 
and Flscwhcre in the United States. Signet Key ncx)ks, 

( ! b as e K k b a r d . e d . . Xira ndfathe r 'File s . 

(Mr. C!ha:<.e is another basic folklore scholar who- is recognized for his 
classifying of oral prose.) 
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Cliilil. It.iik IS liiliU's, (ul , l'H}>lt\h iittd S( nttl^h l^t/Uildr' liitlliuls , 5 Vols., 
I.oiulnn. SaiMp'.nii, Liw. Son. ami < ionipiiiiy , IHS,> ISOH. 

(PiolfssD! ChiM was (lie lirst sc holar to (ollcci ami dassily iIk* tainoiis 
luj^lisli Srot(isllJ>allail.s, M)^ \\\ mmhvw many variants of whirh were 
orally iransiruiU'ti ovn' lliV (k far into the Ynonniains hy the 
Anj^lo (a'lii( pionc rs who firsi sftiird hcrf.) 

(lox, [ohn HariiMijtoij, cl.. F(tU'\inti'S (>l the South, Folklore Association. 
Im\ 

(This ciitrnainin^i collection of historic folk son^^.s leaves a lasting 
impression ol what life was like in the pioneering clays of West 
Virginia. Professor Cox wa.s a member of the West Virginia University 
I'in^lish faculty for many years where he toiinded The West Virginia 
Folklore Scx'iety in 1915. The ccjilected oral p(>etry, verse, and music 
Jrpm the student members of this.- at the lime, youn^ scx.iety became 
the fruits for this l)(H)k.) 

Donnelly, Shirley, ed. The I fat/icU McCjfy hand Reader, McClain 
Printing. 

(This edition is a series of stories and newspafH?r clippings dealing with 
the famcHis family feud alon^ the shores of the River in Min^o 
County, West Virginia, and Pike County, Kentucky, which was 
le^endi/.ed in oral prose.) 

Gainer, Putfick- W., eel., Folk Son^r^ From the West Viri^inian Hills, 
Grantsville, West Virginia: Seneca Bcx)ks. 

(This annotated colkxrtion is one of the most authentic and major in 
the study of the We. . Virginia oral pcK'try in folk son^ and music. Dr. 

, Gainer, a nationally known fcjiklorist, taught folklore and English for 
many years at West Vir^jLnia University, collected folklore among the 
hills, established fc^lk festivals throughout the state, and led The West 
Virginia Folklore society. This lxx)k represents a major sampling of 
the people's songs that have survived through the oral tradition: 
ballads of adventure and derring-do; songs of rornancc and unrequited 
love; play party songs and m^nsense rhymes; Negro spirituals, church 

^chorals, and fiddle t'uijie^ songs; and the Child ballad variations of 
which Dr. Gainer has collected more in West Virginia than any other 
fojk scholar,) 

'Gainer, Patrick W., ed. Ghost Stories and Wttchin^i^ Tales, Grantsville, 
.Wt*st Virginia; Seneca Ficx)ks. 

(A second authentic and basic text for folk study, this book contaias 
tales of stringe events and witchery, collected over the years. There 
are also sections on superstitions, folk remedies, and the language of 
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liic iiiiiUriMuirris, Tins rililmn deals lUiunly with ihr prcUTniilural 
tiintit tn uimI tUDtiDtain litcriitiiic, 

I llns bunk (uiii.iins imt ^mly in.iny i)l ihc lulk soiv^s th.it Dr, Gainer 
l\.is tnllcrtcil clown ihnHi^h the vimis but 'also luiics amimpany the 
' woiils, Sixieeii ol these soni;s have heen reeortletl in the record alhiim, 
Witiui- (Hinii f Sinx's I'oH' S()ft,i:\ of the AIU\i;hvNy Moutitains, in 
Dr. (ianier displays his rii h hisK tenor voice and tiie sparse 
,11 ( nnipaniinent ot nioiiniaiii inslriinients.) 

( »anief . Hatriik W., ed. The West 'Vtri^iniu I'\)lklore Journal, Fairmont,' 
Wi'si \'ir);nna: P.O. Mox V\U. 

I Tins hianinially piihlisheil jounuil is the official piihlication of The 
VM Virginia i'olklore Sixieiy, containing; a variety of examples of 
or.d (oik poetry and prtjse, representative of the state of West Virginia 
whi( li Ims hoen and is continuing he collected.) * 

lahhop'. Alan and Carl Fleischhauer, ed, Thv Ihmi mo ns Family, A Study 
u West Viri^itiia Fawily's 7 W//;o/;, Washington, D. C: Archive of 
I nik Snnt;, Library of (^(nigressv AFS LCi*) 166. 

t li.is is an allium, containing oral recordings of members ;of the 
tl.ti.inioMs I'aniily renK-nihering songs, tales, riddles^ and proverbs, 
trofn their Anglo Celt ic ancestry in the mountains,) 

M(intai;uf. Margarei Frescott, ed. Up liel River, 

( This ii a collection of the Tony Beaver tales as created in the lumber 
{ inps ol West Virginia, legendi/ang a strong hero by the name of 
r tnv l^eaver who becomes the Paul Bunyan, of the Appalachians, 
who bvL's in' his wonderful lumber camp called Up Eel River.) 

\lusi( k. Ruth Ann. ed. HMu/s, Folk Sony's, and Folk Tales from West 
\'ir[fnihi, iMoruaiHown. West Virginia: West Virginia University Library. 

■ IT. IS is the first b(K)k to have been 4Uiblished by Dn Musick, one of 
tJ.( :i. .St eminent folklore scholars to have collected in West Virginia. 
:\ native ot.lowa. Dr. 'Musick came to West Virginia in 1946 to teach 
» iuli^h and' folklore at. Fairmont State College, where she was a 
prolessor tor many years and collected folklore from among her 
student and community informants. She was a leader in The West 
Virginia Lolklnre Society for many years, serving among other roles as 
the originator and editor of the scxiety's official publication^ The West 
Vinfuna FnlHore journal. This first book is especially rich in the 
superstitions ot the people.) 
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M)ii(' limulfrd iihnM i.iirs lolliMird in the lulls nl W'l'si V'lirjjii.i Jic 
<nni.iiiu'(l 111 (his M>lnmr Mt)stK, Irorn nnnh u'inr;il Wi ^i V'ui'jiii.i, 

ihrsr l.iirs K'prcsi'iil llU' sil|HTM.mjl .ll inollt t|] oImI pidS'* 

Miisuk. Kmli Ann, <•»!. ///r (^i/. i ;/ /////y Af./i,7i . Uv\/ 1* m/////./ 
'/I/A's fniffi hnnffu I rxinijioii : Univrrsiiy I'rcss (»l KiMinu kv, 

(This \\ ihc nmsi (omplctc simly .iv,iil.il>li» nl a ^.idu'iiiu: n\ \a\vs 
n»ll<*ri('(l IfDUi rht* nunuTniis iinnii^i'ants (»t vvcstiTn ami s»>uthi*rn 
l''nr(»|H' who ilnrini^ the early M^OO's soui^ht cniplnvnu'rii in the ^fi*ai 
i(»al liclils ot norihcrn West Vir>^inia. l)r Mnsick's main, folk 
linMainrr mnirihntion has Wvu in \hv arra nl' oral prose, snrh ,is the 
lolk'lale. ol whith this alilion diMls mainly with llu' stran,i^i' 
piviernaiural (ales ol these innnii^rant (iihtires.) 

MnsK'k. Kntli Ann. ed. ll'Ac;/ /Ae /,/i,'A/v Hntn lihw, l.vwnvjou: 
UniviTsity Press ol Keniuiky. 

(I'Vom an »>!(1 l*n>^hsh superstition that "when a flame hums l>lue. a 
s]iirit haimis the nKim" Dr. Musick not only Miit.s entitled this 
^ eolle(ti»)n of i^host t.iles l)ut also has used the superstition lis a 
permeatin)^ thetne through the seleeiions ) 

Price. William II. ed. YI/Zcv (jrul Ijirc (if the Mnufitaifu crs , Salem. West 
Virginia; Q)iiest Puhlishin^ Company 

(Oral literary typiti^s as pronounced its le.i^ends of- Indians, tales o| 
haunted hctuses. stories of the early Bahimore and Ohio Railroiid, and 
superstitiotis eotieernin^ old inns and taverns are anion^ this eollectitMi 
of Mr. IViee. a native West Viri^inian. sch(K>l teacher, .ind Salem 
C!olle^e f^rotessor; - ' , . 
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Vv'rmcn hUM;mir(* also (oiisisis t>l [HHMry.^iiul prose. Inn. unlike its oral 
iiii!ivc. wf iltrii Ineiaiure is usii.illy ( rc;Unl hv oiif [XTson whd 
null s nil ully y.wrs [xTtniiiUMu r ami presiTv.iiion to Ins crfaiion hy 
tianMniiiiUK l;is iinavjnative ihonvjn.s iiuo a wriilni form. 

\V< st Virginia wriiicn liteniinn'. as any rr^»ional linTainrc, is basically 
irllct tivr ol the people anil the inlliieiues alte< iin>; lliein. such as the 
physi(.al environment, |Hts(Wial anil lolleeiivc p.syclu)lu>;ical trends, and 
sotioloi»i(al encounters to mention just a lew. Also, similar to other 
regional writiti^s, tlie creative written literature of the hills is inspired and 
ohen eoturolled l)y the |K)wxTful oral traditions deinpnsirative in folklore, 
that have dominated the mountain atn^isphefe for centuries. Thus, from 
nw^rher oral literature has lieen lioin written offsprin>;s, so indenticully 
( haracteristic to tlie parent that the same themes, emotionally hiimanistic 
tones, domestic and work selling's, Appalachian physical ima^;ery, and 
narrative expressions are to l)e found; in both the fiction slrucmre where 
imaginative situations are based on reality and the nonfiction, based on 
true snuations. 

CA ri'CiORlKS AN!) CHARACTERISTICS 
OF WRI'I TKN U rKRA'I'URE 

In addition to the major cate>;ories of pcK'try and prose, existent in 
either tlie fiction or nonficlion structure, written literature can also be 
.divided into >;enres of [xn'try, drama, novel and short story, each of which 
is related to the other ihrou;;^h common representatives of mountain 
( harac ter. 

A variety of trails typify this mountain character from which both 
ptH^try and prose plot lines develop: 

Appalachian characteristics as reflected in the written literature are a 
smor^asliord of paradox /comparisori, and contrast ' as multi-faceted as the 
tuHuerous nationalities who have settled in this region, each bringing its 
own weahli of folklore and culture; the temperate climate and sc»asons; and 
the rolhn^ >;reen topo>;raphy ever chan^in^; and mysterious. In this written 
liicraiure, then, a variety of these settings can be mirrored with two 
distinct settin>;s overshadowing the others: the hill Appalachian and the 
valley A'ppalacliian. 

The hdl Appalachians^ akin to the Anglo-Celtic and Germanic 
mountaineers who first settled the land, are representative of the characters 
in the pix'try of Louise McNvilW ' Gau ley Mountain who molded 
thetnselves to the land efther for individual farming of crops, raising of 
livestock, and gathering of orchards, or for collective living in small 
I'omtnunitjes tiestled in the hills. Here lived the men who worked the coal 
tmnes and were housed in the coal camps as discu.ssed in Coal Camp Girl 

I )> 



I»V l,«)is l»Mlski, AW aJolcMriil diildn'u's novel lli.U >'ivrs drcp insi>»lu tniu 
ttir •mores nt hh* \n a ( o.iI (*(>iuriU)int v of (o<Liy. Alsu, (his omI lull lilt* is 
(hs[ilav<'<l III H.iv Iltnisf's/\ I iutiiiful of Stilts 

riwn, (lu ie IS ilie vallt'V /\|ipal.h htm iln' ivwer' iiHMint.nne«T wlm 
lives \\\ \\w MiKill inen('[uihses. stitli as t!haileston. (!laiksl>nr>;, iMirriunil, 
Moi v.afitnwti. and Wlieelm^i. Many of |liese people liave aiu esiois who IkuI 
lived and worked in the coal t ainps and towns; many of tliem still labor 10*^' 
(lie (nines, m die InmluT yards, and on the railroads. Mtil. itianv of these 
newer monntaineers have "moved into town," the t(*iinty seats., some of 
whii h were oruc jusi Inll (omnmniiies themselves. A v;lriety of these 
people m.ma>;e lahor in the small indnstries that onillne the tosvns and are 
( cntraj exponents to the (nanv natural resonrces in thi' hill ahove. Another 
v.iriet/ of these valley jH'ople own the small businesses and >»r(H"eries within 
the (iiies or represent ilie line of professions (d(K'iors. lasvyers, teachors) 
tiecess.iry to the huh ul activity. ' 

A lively selection of written literature |x)rway.s this m6vemeni of 
valley MKieiy, in smidl town West VirMini.l. B. 'Wees, an MIkins merchani^ 
who had a yen for 'preservin>» the past by holding on to the customs and , 
, ways of how a stnall town lived dnrin>» the early I9()()\s, has collected his 
memories in a vuilume of (XH'try about downiown-Klkins; the dress* shops^ 
dry m^Kul stores, ftro<.;eries, and the' churches and schrxil, and of coyrsc,-4hi; 
stately little lii)eral arts scIi(K)I, I3avis and l^lkirvs College, which adtk a 
poise to the (ommunity life. Davis" Grubb's /w/'r Parade takes the reader 
to downtown Moundsvilie durin>^ the stifling and wild depression era, while 
John P. Hishop reveals life in the eastern panhandle community. of Charles 
Town, embraced by small farms and orchards, as seen thr<)U>^h the eyes of 
a lioy whose metamorphosis into' manhtHxi is dramatic and haunt^in;». 

I'he youn^ actin>» and reacting to valley Appalachian life becomes a 
cotnmon theme in such works as Jack Welch's novel Decision in Paris 
and Ik'isy Hyars' Summer of the Swans. However, Mr. Welch in his work 
leaves the world of the adolescent to portray a young college woman from a 
valley town who vt)nfronts through a trial of love, a testing ground for her, 
strong religious convictions which is a dominant Appalachian trait. \ 

Margaret McDowell also takes a deep look into the characteristics of 
the Appalachian college student, From her apartment house on College 
Avenue, Morgantown. she has had the opportunity to observe at West 
Virginia University the young pnnlucts from l>oth the hills and valleys, 
displaying them in her first vt)lume of p(K'try, View From Cnllej^c Avenue. 

Valley Appalachian life is not just collected in the interior small 
t(]wns and cities of the state, hut holds a different facade in the sniall towns 
that line the Ohio F^iver. In Stella Morgan's novel, A^ain the Kil/er and 
James Wright's collection of j^K'try. Shall We Gather At. The River, the 
Ohio River and its influence upon the p(»ope is unfolded: the traffic, means 
of livelihood lor itidustries that feed into the river channels; and the 
pollution from the river plants. 
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\ iM'iii),i lull, I hiM'/ //'I Afttil, (lirtK.ilol |.ihn liinwu. mu\ I lafiry in 
. |<i||fi lifHWiTs I, uj iiii //,;//'( / '\ i, fn ,1 truK ll n| llir rnnir 

« oliiiiii D hill rMiliiu: ll(r Mt llic piMiii'fl ilHiimt.llrtrct .ttnl lliv kill luf. IxVH 
Jr,' |M->r.l ifi MilU Whri-h^r., |>Liv. I LffirU\ .;//</ AI.V.m^ .iiul ClvJf 

W.lir'^ 4ilirhi(fii mIiU (lull III a ( ivil [MUllSl III l)fNfn\,' 

AmitI llir.r Mlitnt';,. ,i \ .ist ilisplav (>1 toii/'S .iiul (lirmcs I'mci^'C. 

Iiii ihcrirtlci iiiu; Appiil.ii In.tii s.iliK's ot tr,ul)i)i>iMltsiit (a lusi- tur thi' past, 
liriiiai'.r. ilir Mini aiiil pr(»wn), laiMilisin (t,tu' lannlv is ihr Ventral Khus o\ 
iitr, ( lattitr.h. atui isnLitnh, n lu^Kin (rtt)<)th>t).il\in<l (iin(lain(|Ual . sitUiMc 
UK I \i >vini! f ; miliMdiialisiii n jIicm tiUHli-st and nn.issnn)ni|; but 
inilt'prndcnt; ; Invr nl luinic plaic (a ilct'p Investor tlu* laiul ami home' 
pia«ri. srn*.** nl lninn)r; n<*i^^lilM»rini('ss; prrsonalisni ; nKKlcsty; IosmIiv U\ 
tniiijiu aiul ijiJM'i nnu'nt l>iu an tnlnun ilistrust (or tniirli |><>litKin>^. lUvsv 
\alncs riiijfinl ihr pint-, and strui'tural .n^alysos i>l Wivst Virijinia's written 
lin'iaiiui* as rnnc li as flicv nmc lonnulalril \\\v hasis tor tin* oral lilor.itnrr. 

sM I ciioNs ()i wui rii:N'i.i'n:RA'i"i!Ki', 

UmliM tlu' Atruttural lorinat ot lii tioti. Wim Vir^^itiia litt'r.itnro can hv 
snlHlividcd tntn v.irinus ni-ruivs; pix'try. slu)rt storii's, novels, and drania. 
I'!xanipk's ( liddrcn .nul adolrsn'iu si'irt tinns liayc also iHrn aildcd since 
■tlu-n vniithiiil attnudi's i'c|itally ivpicsi'tu. tlu* App.dachi.in atniospluTi*. 

I ha VI'. In)\st'vi'r. deliliiTati'ly tu.iiited snluiiviNlni^s of nonfiction 
ht'iausr inanv nt 'lu'sc* t'xainpirs aro listed under otiier <'ate>;ories. such as 
fnstc»ry and s<Hinln^y. A lew .exrepiional selei*ti(jn.s. nevertheless, are 
vvoriliv notini;; 
\ 

r(»nist(Kk, Jnn. ed. /'Ac W't st Vnijirthi llillhtlly Ncws/HJpcr, Kjelnyjcni. 
West Virginia.. 

^ This weekly .newspaper is an excellent example of tnountain 
)onriialisnvt:-'^iii h ( otuains the news. ^ ev^;n'ts to Ci»nie. attitiitU's. 
}>rlu'ls. teatures\)n, special people iti the state. Jinnior. and anyth1n>^ 's 
I'lse th.it.'wnuld typilv the Appalailiian way (tf life ) 

( MiiiMiK k. jini. lii s/ uf Utllhihy^ ((unipiled arid edited h'^ Otto Whittaker). 

I his IS A ruh i(^lleetit>n ot the jtnirti.distic -wit and wisdom from the - 
wriMni:s (i| v|iin (.mns'uKk th.it have appeared in his The West Vir^'inia 
ll:ll/\'l/y AV/m/v/'jt. winch sliow the coi(Vhil and indefH'tuleni news 
repnrt^T .it his best. . ' <■ ^ 

("nmst(Kk. jnn. ed, VAr Uvv/ \'irji^ifiiii llvritiii^e liricyclopvilui (5(1 vols,) 
KHhwiH)d. West Viri^una: Jnn (amistock. 197-1. 



|M'ri,u|niu' !n ^Vr,t \'fi^jihi,t .uul Its jM'nplr. vsiittiu tu ,iritili' liirni .iiul 

I ,ifriVM/( il HI ,tlplMhttH .ll I'Mlrl M.illV \\n\\\U tlnU SVt llr( S SlM' It Mlllfrtl 

If) \\u' ihllrii ni vnhntu's ,|s .nr lu lion wntris Ottr mUMvN('>m! 
ih>iilhtL..ii \\ \\,\\\ I ^lm^ wliM ,jppr.iiN in Volnim- }*) ^ 

W'vw /^;ini,i Woinrn" AII»h tmrnti'ls librlln) "M»>th»'i Ji'Mrs" l»v 
ilu ilmn^.m^K '>! iniiirts nt Wi'si Viri'jni.i wlmsi' i.msr shr 
Mip|M»iiril It thr iiirn i»l ilir wntur\ lot Iu'Iut vvoikiin' (nntliimns ami 
liu'Jn I u.n:i".. vMuH- ,in .iniitlMniji.ipliv ,iiiti ,i mM nl pi'iM'Dal rss.iVN 
.♦'iniilfMl ihiitiiihts nf Wifihi'f fifth ^. in whuli sin* vivully ilfsutln's iIk* 
linin'i Mm*' WtjrkiTs' mou Mnn'.>!li' l^i li'.nlrt.sliip in tin* n.iunnVs 
lirlds; p.iitunkulv Munhrrn Wfsi Viruitn»».) 

I tsirj lu'lo^v IS .i •.(•Inti'tl lMMii>i'raphv. hrirllv .tnnnuiti'd: u( .1 v.irii'iy 
t»l VS'cs! V ut^iuui wr iut-n hU'f ^unitv t tiirt;uri/4'tl -ii^iorilini^ to uriirt' I Ins 
luhlmn'Mpliv IS HI iin w,iv I I'lnpli'ic hni . Iiopi'lnllv. is ii'pirsrni.iiivi' oi ihr 
rult ii'si KMir nt wMiii'n (t'.ni(iii inspirnl hy ilu'..inpiint.iin i'nvin)»inu'ni. 
Urli ri'iit cs lo .111 ..issoiinit'iii »tl diiM' I'xalnpli'^ luvc .ilrc.uly Ih-imi in.idr in 
ihr pit'vious ilisi n'.smn nt il. ■ i li.n.u irristii s u| App.iliu lu.in writii'ri 
liirr.thiri' 

Pot/n ' ^ 

Dicsslt'i, Muriel, Apf'tiUhui, Wv Litul, Mnr,ris HaVsi'v ('ollc^r. 
Ch.ii li'stDn, VVrst \'ir>;int.i : Ml Piiblu iili(»ri. 

rins IS ptn'try tr»>ni .ind .i!M)ut Appaliu hta. A visiiin^ jXK't with tile 
v\its in the ri.issrtH)rn Prniir.ini. ili'Vi'It)pi'(l by tin* Wrst Viriiiniii Ails 
(liul I luin.initit's (^onrjiil ,is ;iri ituk hinrtil pro^r.im tur ihr sc IkhjIs oI 
\V<*st Viri;inM. ^hr li.is alsi) iloni- rr.tilin^ "(ur prufc'ssional 
(M i;.ini/atiitns. pnbliiaiitjns in national nia^a/iiu's. ami Has ht'cn the 
ri'( ipiarn (tt West Viri^inia awards in p<H'lry/ s|X'( iali/inM in 
App.ilac liian l uliurr and hmlaur porir y, • 

M(l)nwt*ll, Mar^ani. Vu u I'rofu (jdlci^c AtrNtn\ availahlf 
Mnuntatnlair BiK>k Store. West Virginia I 'nivt-rsity, 

Marijan-i Mi Dowrll as a pix-t of ilif Appalarliian valley, small tuwn 
and ntv varictv has pri'si'iiii'd in her volume of p(H/(ry a imilli f.ieeted 
i;linipsi' at (»ne ^soInan^ reality in a Wi'st V'iriiinia college town. 

MeDowell. Margaret, Our S<)Nx\ Vr;r/. available Mountainlair B(K>k 
Store. West Virginia L'niv^irsny. 

In her second ((illeern>n ol ptH'lry, M^r^aret McDowell captures the 
lieritaiie. rhythm, ami c.han^e of the people of Appalachia who .she 
leels are still niovirf^. i.»rowin^ and developing. Her.. poems contain^S 
. many (Jiarai ter skett lies ot the voices ol |K'ople siiiKiti.i^ their liill 
hie and existenee. 
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McNeill, Louise, Gauley Mountain, McClain Printing Company. 

Within this verse-history of -Gauley and its people is silhouetted the 
black mountains, the river, and the pioneers who came to conquer 
both. Louise McNeill, whose family has lived in West Virginfa since 
the 17O0's, posses3es immense poetic inspiration as proven by her 
technique in. showing these settlers and their offspring, some of them, 
around today. - A 

McNeill,. Louis, . Paradox Hill, Morgantown, West Virginia: West 
Virginia University Library. 

This is Louis McNeill's second volume tjhnt traces through ballad and 
lyric stanzas the life forces, struggles; thoughts, and emotions of the 
mountaineers both Yesterday and today, reflecting their growth into 
tomorrow. ' - 

Plumley, William, ed.. Poems From the Hills, Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, West Virginia, MHC Publication. 

This is the firSt antholog)5-, basically of poetry and verse, in the Morris 
Harvey literary series. Also; a visiting poet with the Arts in the 
J Classroom Program, William Plumley is the director of the Morris 
Harvey ^College Arts Festival. < -. . - 

Plumley, William and Barbara Yea^er, eds.. From the Hills, ,1912, Morris 
Harvey College, Charleston, West Virginia. 

From the Appalachian people has been gathered a collection of prose, 
J .verse, and graphics containing a forward and selections b,y Jesse 
Stuart. Other contributors to this volume include «uch poets as Muriel 
Dressier, Louise McNeill, and William Stafford. Another' pogular 
West Virginia poet listed is Peter D. Zivkovic, an English profes3or 
and poet/writer from Fairmont State College. He also serves as a 
visiting poet with the Arts in the Classroom Program. Over 150 
poems have appeared in literary and national magazines,- numerous of 
which have won West Virginia jx)etry awards. ' 

Now From the Hills has changed its title to 'The Wooden , Tower, 
edited- by Lorena Anderson (Supervisor of Language Arts, West 
Virginia Department . of Education ; Marjorie Warner , Program 
Specialist, Language Arts, West Virginia Department of Education; 
and Barbara Yeager, Executive Editor, MHC Pul^lications. The. West 
^ Virginia ..Department of ^ Education in association with MHC 
Publications. ' / 

(It is still an anthology of Appalachian literatj,ire.) 

Price, Walter Wilbrd, Sing 0 Mountaineer^! : 

/ 
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A coUcaion of verse written by one of the passing generations of true 
mountaineers, the author was reared in Preston County and has liv^ 
in other West Virginia counties and in some other states. 

Wheeler, Billy Edd, Son^ of a Woods Colt. 

This young poet has been described as West Virginia's answer to New 
England's Robert Frost. This collection of ^his poems is intensely 
unique and honest, reflecting^ passionate heart and seasitivity ,..to his 
love for the mysteries of Appalachian nature. 

Wright, James, Shall We Gather at the River, Middleton, Connecticut: 
-Wesleyan University Press. 

This selection of poetry presents -the life of the valley Appalachian 
along the Ohio River of West Virginia and Ohio. Mr. Wpght's poetry 
has earned him many honors in addition to a Fullbright Fellowship;, 
he has been widely published in journals and magazines. 

Drama 

Davis, Julia, The Anvil. 

This is a play..about the trial of John Brown that took place in the old' 
court house in Charles Town, written from notes said to have been 
thrown away by Porte Crayon (David Hunter Strother) after the article 
he had written from them h^d been rejected by Harper *s Monthly. 
The play was given in the very courthouse as'the author's own salute 
to the West Virginia Centennial. Julia Davis is the daughter of John 
W. Davis, former ambassador to England, and a native of Clarksburg. 

Hunter, Kermit, Honey in the Rock. 

This play is shown summerly -at the Grand View Park Outdoor 
Theatre, Beckley, West Virginia; it is a take-off of the historical Civil 
War event of John Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry. 

Ware, Clyde, No Drums, Ne^Bugles. ■ ^ 

Clyde Ware, a West Virginia native who was born in West Union, 
presents his first cinematic production in No Drums, No Bugles, a 
story based on a West Virginia folk tale of an archetypal isolationistic 
who rejects his family life, comforts of home, and his community, to 
defend his beliefs about war and death. Instead of fighting on either 
side in the Civil War, he hides in a cave. The strong charaaer, Ashby 
Gattrel, is played by actor Martin Sheen. 

Ware, Clyde, When the Line Goes^Through. 
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This is Clyde Ware's se^rond cinematic production in which he takes a 
mountain situation, this time a family is isolated in an area that no 
longer has a railroad running through it, and actually does the filming 
in West Virginia. In thi^^ cinema he uses his home town of West 
Union, In the first production, No Drums, I^o Bugles, he uses areas 
of Doddridge County, the actual setting for the folk tale. 

Wheeler. Billy F-dd, I hit fie Us and McCoys, 

A play' based on the famous ^West Virginia family feud between the 
Hatfields and the McCoys, that plays every summer at the Grand 
View Park Outdoor Theatre. 

Short Stories a rid. Short Narratives ' . 

Blackhurst, W. li.. Afterglow, McClain Printing Cornpany. 

This is a collection of poems arid short stories spun from philosophies, 
thoughts, and memories of , the people and places this West Virginia 
lover has experienced. 

Caudill, Harry, Dark Hills to Westward: The Saga of Jennie Wylie. 

This is a fictionalt/.ed tale of a reat-Iife heroine who liv^d among the 
Indians and pioneers of the area of Appalachia during the terrible 
times of ''our first and bloodiest frontier". 

ComstcK'k, Jim, ed.. The West Virginia Heritage Encyclopedia r'. Volume 
Twenty lour. Supplemental Series, Stories and Verse of West Virginia, 
RichweK)d, \Vest Virginia; Jim Comstock. . ^ 

Jim Qjmstock was so moved and intriqued- with the work of Ella May 
Turner that he named this volume after her and gives in it examples 
of 'works from selected authors 'of West Virginia 1935. He has a 
sweeping' introduction to the volume in which he gives a panorama 
view of each of the writers and when possible traces , a lirokage in 
theme, atmo.sphere, and attitude from one to the other. 
Amoni; his selected writers is Pearl Buck who even though she was a^ 
West Virgini.'ifi who wrotK^rimarily about the Far East, wrote before"^ 
her death a personal es>ay entitled, V'My Mother's House'' about her 
birthplace especially* for Mr. Comstock in the hopes that the writing 
would financially aid in the restoring of this West Virginia landmark. 
'Thus, Mr. Comstock has edited a unique iselection of West Virginia 
literature in this volume, mostly fiction but also some nonfiction, such 
as the above di.scussed essay. He has equally chosen many still obscure 
writers whose contributions are limited but rich. It is an* anthology of 
**just y taste*' of some West Virginia writers from 1935 to the 
, present. — ... 



Piyrson, Edna Church, The Witch of Turner's Bald, ' 

'V\ man's death and other ominous incidents shrouds a young, 
mountain ^ir^s life. The arrival of a minister to the mountain 
community starts events moving as he seeks to dispel the .mystery of 
The Witch of Turner's Bald..." The author and her family live in 
Bridgeport. West Virginia. , 

Turner. Ella May. ed.. Stories and Verse of West Virginia. 

She was a gentle school teacher who has presented in this anthology 
some of the earliest examples of 'written literature in West Virginia 
trom the Civil War up until 1935. ' 

■Novels - . * 

< 

Bishop. John P.. Act of Darkness, Avon Books 

Using the real setting of ChaHes Town, West Virginia, this novel 
presents the 'struggles of a youqg man growing up in an Appalachian 
town, and how he not only wants to escape the town but also the 
southern culture in the town. It is a book about the loss of: innocence- 
a universal theme. • o 

Grubb. Davis, Fool's Parade. New American Library. 

This a novel displaying valley Appalachian life during the 1930's. 
L^ter. Columbia Pictures put the novel in cinema version, starring 
James Stewart. 

Hall, Granville, Davisson, The Daughter of the Elm. 

This is a work of fiction - based upon events which occured in the 
middle of the 19th century, using the- settings of Marion and Harrison 
Counties. The book has been of special interest to people in this 
section of the state. 

Hannum, Alberta Pierson, Look Back With Love, A Recollection of the 
Blue Ridge. . ^ ■ c 

This is a personalized novel of Appalachian life, and reflections', by a 
productive West Virginia writer who has also written such works as 
Thursday April, The HilJs^Step Lightly, Roseanna McCoy, and The 
Mountain People all representative of the hills ^and its people. 

House. Ray, /\ Handful of Stars. 

Tl^ author is a Fairmont man and was for niany years a professor of 
English at Fairmont State College/This is his nostalgic recollection of 
an Appalachian boyhood/manhood, revealing both the spirit and the 
temperment of bur mountain folk in the coal mines today. 
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Mor>^an, Stella, /\i^ain the River. > . 

This author is another Fairmont writer whose setting for this jiovdis 
an imajljinery scene called **Lowtown" which Mrs. Morgan iotates on 
riic West Virginia side of the Ohio River. Here- she ^^describes the trials 
of the valley Appalachians against and with the river. 

Skidmore, f4ubert, River Rtsinj^. 

A novel with a central. West Virginia setting, this is a fine piece of 
writing' in the modern manner and will appeal'to young people as jvell 
as to adults. - ^ * * . 

Welch, Jack, Decision hi Paris, Firm Foundation Pub. ^ r 

Professor Welch, an Appalachian Literature instructor at WVU, is. a 
young creative writer, in this moving novel he depicts Appalachian 
character in which a young girl is torn betWeen a strong Christian 
faith and her»love for a boy who is indifferent to that which is most 
vital 10 her. . ^ - 



Childrcit'' arul Adolescent Uterature 

Byars,' Betsy, Summer of the Swans, The Viking Press. 

An adolescent children's book (grades seven up), this is an example of 
Beysy Byars' style^ which is about young people at odds wi,th 
ahemselves and the world. Here, amid a West Virginia setting, of a 
small city in the valley, is the warm, humorous, poignant story of a 
difficult fourteenth, summer for ^ara. As a distinguished author of 
juvenile literature, Mrs. Byars received 'the Newberry Medal Award 
in 1971 for this book. • / 
Mrs. Byars and her family live in Mdrgantown, West Virginia, where 
her husband is a professor of engineering at WVU. 

Davis, Julia, Ride With The Eagle; A Valley and a Song; and Mount Up. 

These books are essentially .written ,for older boys and girk^ 
capitalizing on Appalachian atmosphere-and feelings. The f iris t title is.a 
.story about a river for young people. Last on the list is her latest book 
for young people. Mount Up, taken fr^m-a-true^ory of- the Civil War 
that appeared in the journal of her grandfather's experiences' as a 
Confederate cavalry officer. This.is^the same author wHo wrote the 
play. The Anvil. 
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I-enski. Lois, Coal Camp Girl. 



_ ^. Qnc:j)f tht;. American R^^^ this fine hooV for children i^s a 

pi'cture of life in a "coal camp**, in southern West Virginia. Even 
^illustrated by the author, it is a Newberry Medal winner. 

Smith, -A^nes. An licii^e of the Forest, New York: The Viking Press. 

A^nes Smith Hs a Fairmont writer who has pieced together a 'fantasy 
<^ using animal personification, telling children what can be found at the 
edge of the forest. The oldness and enchantment of the Appalachian 
topography and animal life are typified. 

West. Jerry. Bill Libby. i\\r. Clutch: The Jerry West Story. 

A juvenile b(X)k plus enjoyed by adults, this writing portrays the 
pleasure, glory .-and sadness which makes basketball what it is today - 
Jerry VVest was one. of the most exciting players on the court. Here, in 
.a warm, perst^inal-style. he tells his own story. Not only does he tJeive 
into his entrance in the world of pros. 15ut he lends in5)ight into the life 
o of a. sjiTr off the courts.' 

Thus, from these hill has been, produced and will, continue to be 
produced a-rich and varied display of literature, both oral and written. It is 
my hope that this article has- revealed some of this literary richness to the 
reader. Several scholars first opened my eyes to our mountaindus literary 
wealth, and it is to their inspiration and teaching that I dedicate the 
contents of this paper; 

Dr. Ruth Ann Musick. eminent folk Literature scholar and folklorist 
Professor Jack Welch. Appabchian literature scholar and writer^ 
Dr. Patrick Gainer. West Virginia's finest folklorist 



PATRICK W. GAINFR. professor emeritus of English at West Virginia 
University, has a lonu and distinguished career in preserving the folk 
tra^litions of West Virjt;inia. He has recorded the songs, stories, fiddle tunes 
, and other oral traditions which are a part of the folk culture of West Virginia 
and i> an accomplished singer in the old styles. 

Born in Parkersluirg and raised on a farm in Gilmer County, Dr, G&iner 
attended.Glenville-State College and received hi,s AB and MA degrees- from 
West Virginia University. He did graduate work at tht fcJniversity of Chicago 
and at St. I.ouis Univetsity. where he received his PhD degree. During the 
fourteen^ years he was a member of the English Department of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, he'' returned to West Virginia each summer to continue his work of 
collecting folklore. 

Dr. Gainer served in the U.S.O. during World War II as director of 
training in New York and as director in. Brazil and in the South Atlantic. Fie 
c ame home t(^ West Virginia, joining the West Virginia University faculty in 
19 i^). where he remained until his retirement in [972. 

In order lo make people aware of our folk, culture, Dr. Gainer organized 
the West Virginia State Folk Festival at Glenville in 1950 and directed it for. 
ten years. He also organized and directed folk festivals at Logiin and Beckley. 

The State of West Virginia awarded Or. Gainer the Order of the 
Thirty fifth Star- during the 1%3 centennial year for his work in jircwrying 
our folk ciilture'Ucscompiled and edited The West Vir^i^uhia Centennial Book 
of I DO Son (IS. His record album, '"Folksongs of the Allegheny Mountains/V 
is widely known. 
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. TRADITIOiN AL MUSIC LN THE HOME OF THE 
WEST VIRGINIA MOUNTAINEER . 

An important pari of our cultural hcrita^-e which has come down to 
us through the oral tradition of many generations - in some cases for 
centuries is the folk music preserved mostly through the traditions of the 
home. This consists largely of all kinds of song; but also of music played on 
such instruments as the rebec, fiddle, banjo, guitar, zither, parlor organ, 
harmonica, and certain other inslrume^its not common such as the 
dulcimer {now sometimes called the /^hammered dulcimer/') 

The songs that have been preserved in oral tradition for at least several 
generations are called ' ^olk songs/' They are called folk songs because they 
belong to the people and not to any one individual. One cannot compose a folk . 
st^ng. Manv composers have written^imitations of folk songs, but these * ^ 
imitations cannot correctly be called folk songs. One cannot obtain a copyright 
tor a rea I folk song, for it bel9ngs to all of the people. Today there are many 
pseudo, folk songs being sung and many of them are very popular, but' they are 
only imitations of real folk songs. 

Many people think that folk songs are always sung to the accompaniment 
of the guitar or other string instrument. However, the folk songs that have 
been preserved in the oral tradition of the home were almost never sung to any 
accompaniment. This has always been true of folk songs in any part of the 
world. There are two good reasons why this is true: (1) The songs are largely 
cast in ancient modal structures which are very difficult to accompary^ with an 
instrument such as a guitar; (2) A greater, reason why the songs were sung 
without accompaniment is that there were very few instilments. If peopje 
would have to use an instrument to accompany the singing, there would have 
been very little singing in the home. . 

Singing was part of the daily lives of the people, and they sang as they 
went about their work. Mother and grandmother sang as they worked at the 
spinning wheel or loom. or as they went about the many chores of the 
household. Father and grandfather sang as they fed the stock, ''sharpened an 
axe, or as they sat before the fireplace. They sang not to entertain anyone but 
because it made them feel good to sing. Sometimes on the long winter 
evenings the children were entertained by songs and stories told by parents 
and' grandparents. . . . 

There were songs to express all kinds of feelings and sentiments: There 
were old ballads that told stories of knights and ladies, of love and adventure, 
thus enabling the singer to escape for the moment to another land far from his 
own environment. There wer(^ ballads that told how persdns were motivated 
by evil emotions and driven to a-tragic end by wrong doing. T^haje were songs ^ 
that expressed religious feeling or told stories from the Bibles' There were 
funny songs that brought a good laugh to the singer and the listeners. There 
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wcreson^s to amuse thuchiUlren cspucially at those fireside family^atherings 
on lon^^winter evenings! Hvenjhe Itillahy which the mother san^ to her hahy 
was probably a folk son>i which she had learned from her mother 

These son^s that were sun>; in the home and the\stori<is that w^*re told 
were the literature , of the people. The songs were their poetry, and the tales 
were their prose literature handed down by word of mouth from one genera- 
tion to another and touched up'' by the imagination of each story teller. 
This is an imp<-)rtant part of our cultural heritage which tends to become lost 
in ouptime. There is no longer the family circle in which every member of the 
family participated. The television set is.noWs the center of attention,- and we 
have for the.nniost part become watchers and listeners instead of participants.^ 

At this point I wish to bring to your attention the false conception which 
many people have about West Virginians„especially about the people who live 
in the hills and mountains of our state. Many people who live in othei: parts of 
our country look upon the people of West Virginia as ''Hillbillies." ''Hill- 
billy*'' is a derogatory term, the original of which is billygoat. To thds^.yf us 
who have grown up in the hills, the term is utterly contemptuous. We are 
proud to be called "Mountaineers,'' just as were our ancestors who founded 
the state and chose as xnir motto: *' Mountaineers always free." ^ 

I was once told by a person from a middle-western state .that.^^vhen he 
thought of West Virginia he thought of "depression, lonelipess*, and 
poverty." I explained that my own boyhood was spent on a farm near a little 
village in the foothills of the West Virginia mountains. In this little village the 
center of community activity was the school. Each month of the yesr a night 
at the sch(x)l was called "Literary Night." Pcx^ple came from miles around to 
listen and participate as the sch(pl children and adults pf ttie entire 
community tcx:)k part in debates, readings, dramas, recitations and poetry, 
and story telling. 

Each year the "Singing Master" came to the community ^nd taught a 
singing school for t'cn days or two weeks, teaching young and old to read 
music by the shape- note Method, so that everyone in the community learned 
to read music. After the singing.school was concluded we met once a week to 
sing in excellent harmony. Once a week people came taouf home to sing. The 
Community had a brass band with a band wagon in which the band traveled to 
other communities. On County Fair days the band joined with the' bands of 
oiJier communities to form' an all-county band. The little village had a good 
hotel; two g(X)d general stores, a hardware store, and two blacksmith shops. 
There Vere box suppers and pie socials where food was sold by auction, and 
the money w^s used to buy books for the library at the schooL When there was 
work to be done, such as bean stringing, apple peeling, corn husking, 
threshing, or molasses boiling, people gathered in to help with the work, and 
after work w-^is done there was a play-party. 

\ . ' ■ ' . ■ 
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It IS iriK* that wc did not havt* much cash money; but wv didn't need it, 
tor innsi ol our houscholcf needs were obtained at the store by bafterin^ ei;^s, 

' buttfi . chukcns, and other farm commodities. There was no such thin^ as 

'^pun hasinu milk, bread, or meat, and even sweetening was often supplied by* 
homt* urown sorghum. 

There was a time, not'many years W- when sin^in^i could hi^ he; rd in 
the h(ime at almost any time of the day. For many years I have made an effort 

„to prt'serve this part of our Heritage h writing down or recording with a, tape 
rrcnrder the son^s which thepeopV- ian;4 to me. Much of the material 1 wrote 
down lony iH'fore tape record^T- wca* in use, and I was able to write down^ 
hiith words and tunes. The .^u^'sdon is often asked me, "Hyvv did yon find 

/Ihese fv^eople?'' For the r si ' have depended on clues ^iven me by many 
people, most of whom ' .ive been^my students. Following one of these clues 

.one dav in Webster County. I walked up a hollow, and as I approached a 
iH'autituI lar^e loi; house 1 heard the voice of a woman singing an old lover's 
lament : 



LOVER S LAMENT 




nmurn ini; t hv loss of his own true* tbvc. 



Oh. fare? you- well, my own true love, 
Vor I must, leave you for a while, » 
And never more will I retuirn 
Till I have i!;one ten thousand miles. • 

• -3- 

()h who will shoo your bonny feet. 
And who will, ^lovo your little hands. 
An(i who will kiss your'^Rliby lips. 
When I am i^oxn: to a foreign land? 

_ ■ ^ -4' 
My father will shoo my bonny feet. 
My mf)thor will glove my little hands,' 
An(i you giay kiss these ruby- lips 
When you. return from the foreign land. 
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The iacly was alone in the house, ^n()^ sin^inn to anyone, but just singing 
hmitise she ielt like it. It made her feel gcx)d. The song was a very old one, a 
lament of the iover who must leave the girl he loves. " , 

An old world t)allad that was brought to Americ/i.^Ion^ Sgo by our 
ancestors and prescrvt^d as a part^of oUr heritage of/song telLs a^ story of loVe 
and adventure. It take us away frbni our environment .to a foYeign land of 
knights and ladies. It is called *Tord FJateman.^ Note that the first stanza-is 
refx-ated exactly for each succeeding stan/a. The words are importartt, for 
thi;y tell a gvK)d story. Since there was never any instrumentaUaccompani- 
ment. the words were always distinct in traditional singing. 

LORD BAfEMAN 




Lord Hai«' rnan was an Kn^ lisf] ^^en i Ic niari, Hr was a lord of hijjh de- 



\^ri-i\ Hi*xrv;w\ h<* ^rvv.- so (lis run t<*nl cd. He vowi'd hf'd sail UD on the soa. 



Oh. he sailed eav*^t, and he sailed west, 
fie iiaili-d acrf»ss the northern sea. 
Until he came to a Turkish country. 
Where hv was put in slavery. 



^ 3- 

Jhe Turkish kin^ had^ lovely daughter. 
Oh. she was of a hij^h. dej^re*.*. < 
.'^he stole the keys, fron? her'father's dwelling, 
An»l out of prison set Him free* 

, i'' . ■■ ■'■■■J 
: ^^ ^ -4-:. 

"Let's make a vow urito oach other. 
Let's make it soven IriTi^ yf^ars to stand,' 
If you'll not marry another; woman, 
I'll never marrv another man/' 



Oh. seVen lon,^'veirs had passed andjgone. 
Seven lon^;y.ear3 and/almost three, j ^. 
She ^ather<fd up!>lj hVC' f;nO (flothin^J : , 
And vowed Lc^rd/ lijatf^man ,^jhc Ro s<!«*. 

■ i '''''' ■ 

Oh. she sailed eas^^.'and *^^e; sailed, west,:' - 
.Until she rame to"* the Kng'lish* shore, ^ 
And there she went to see Lord Bateman,^ 
She'd vowed she'd love forovcrmorev - . 



■7 

"Oh, is this Lord Bateman's hall, 
And is he in thert; all alone?" ^ / h 

"Oh.rlo. oh no," cried the proud porter. 
•/ "Today a bride he's just brought home." 

^ ^ .8. • 

"KeiTiind' him of the Turkish prison, 
Remind hin:^ of the raging sea. 
Remind him of the Turkish lady. 

Who out of prison set me free." < 

I . . . * ' ^ . 

"There is a lady at your gate. 
And she is of a high degree, 
.She wears a ring on her left, forefinger, 
And 6n the 'others she wears' three.' 



Lord Batenian rose up . from his table, 
, ^ ' ^And broke it into pieces three. - ' 

' Saying, "1*11 give my lover to the Turkish lad^ 

Who oul> of prison set me free." 
\ » 

^ -11- 

"Oh. Lady, take back home your daughter, 
' ' F'or she is none the worse by me. 

For I will marry the Turkish lady | 
Who out f)f prisorj set me free," i 

i *' 

Note, that the tunc of '^Lorcl Batcman"' does not i'nd on **do'' of the 
. sc'.ilc huron "ru* \ There is a simple explanation. Most of the old-world songs 
which we have foiirul in West V^irginia still retain the ancient character of 
thcrr music, a system which dates back before the middle ages. Instead. of 
iVirit; in our modern scale, in which the half-steps occur between the third, and 
lourth and the seventh and eighth notes of the scale, this song uses the Dofian 
mode, with the half-steps between the second and third and the sixth and 
seventh notes. Thus it dcx;s not end on "do" button "re'\ It is rernarka^le 
that more than eighty percent of the old-world songs surviving in our West 
Virujnia traditions retain their ancient modal structures. It is remarkable too 
ih.ii the svords fiave not been changed signifi^cantly through centuries of oral, 
ir.itliiion, **' ^ ■ \ ' 

» • Chjefly because radi(j and television have practically destroyed our oral 
traditicms, it. is now difficult to find anyofie singing the old ballads in the 
home. In rare instances one may find some elderly person who can sing some 
of the j«ici<*nt old world ballads if the story is suggested. Not long ago I was in 
l^jKTahontas Countv^ where l-met an elderly lady who sang several of these eld 
ballads. I was a^sionished when she said, "Here's on^fl haven't sung for a long 
time: it's caj.i'ed "In Scotland Town Where I Was Born/' When she'began to 
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su}i\ I rc;ili/c'd ihiii slit- wns stni^ini^ an old ballad centuries old in tradition, 
i^oini^ back even to ibe ihirtecnib tcntury. The clnly collector who had eyer 
found this ballad surviving in the whole of the> Unite(l States was Phillips 
Barry, who tound ii in Maine, ^ 

Mere is the way she san^ the i)ld ballad oifliruJ I Ion/: 



UIM) HORN 




In Scot land town where I was born, A la-dy gave to me a ring. And 



^^^^^^^^^ 

if this ring stays bright and fair, You'll know .that yuur true love is 
true, my (iear. Piut if this ring grows- old and worn, You'll 
know that your true-love is with some other one. 



Well, he w(.*nt on b<^ard, and away sailed he, 

Ht' sailed till he eame to some foreign country. 

He looked at his ring, and his ring was worn, 

He. knew that his true love was with some other one. 



So he went on board, and back sailed he. 
He sailed and he sailed to his own country. 
One morning as he was a-riding along, 
He met with a poor old beggar man. 



•4- 

•Old man, old man, old man, I say, 
What news have you got for me today?" 
'Sad news, sad news to you I say, 
Tomorrow Ms your true love's wedding day." ^ 

5 

"So you ran take my riding steed. 
And the beggar's rig I will put on." 
"Weil, the riding steed hain't fit for me,^ 
And the beggar's rig hain't fit for thee." 



i i 
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VVfll. wh(»lhiT it hv ri^ht or whoLher it be wrong, 
The bt»KKJif fig, he did put on. 
: So hi' hv^^vd from the rich, he bt'^gcd from the poor, 
He beKK*'<i tvom the hijfhesL to the lowest of 'em all. ' 



.7- . 

So h(» went on at an old man's rate, 
Till he rame to the steps of yonder's gate. 
VVlu'n the bride rame trippling down the stair.> 
With rings on her fingers and gold in her hair. 

;' . ' -8 

And, a glass of'wine to hold in her hand. 
To give to the poor old beggar man. 
Me took the glass and drank the wine. 
And in that glass he placed this ring. 



9 

' "0 where did you get it, from sea or land, 
, Or did you get it from a drownded man's hand?" 

"Neither did I get it from sea or land. 

Nor neither did I steal it from a drownded man's hand." 



"You gave it to me on our courting day, 
I'll give it back to you on your wedding day, 
Well, off of "her fingers the rings she put. 
Off of her hair the gold did fall. 



"I'll follow my true-love wherever he n^ay ^^o. 
If I have to beg my fo<?»i from (Jour to door." 
Uetween the kitchen and the hali. 
Th(» beggar's rig he did let fall. 

•12- 

His gold a-showing out more f^iirer than them all, 
I He was the fairest of the voun^ men in that hall. 

. "I'll follow my true-love wherever be may go, 

t If t have to beg my food from door to door." 

\ Sometimes the songs tell stories of tragedies, and the story lives because 
itUeaches a gcx)d lesson. One of the most popular of all the oid-world tragic 
baJLjds is "I^lirhara Allen/' Three hundred years ago Samuel Pepys wrote a 
nuujin his diary that he had that day heard a woman sing the little Scotch song 
of F5^irbara There are many tunes to which the ballad is sung, but here" 

is probably the oldest tune in existence. 

' ■/■ . — ■■ ' 



In Sr;ir Ic! Town whrrc f was l)(»rn, There was fair niald dwel ling', ^^la^Je 
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'T'wa.s ear!y in the month of May. 
Wfien the k^rcen buds were a swellin*. 
VmifiK Johnny (Jreen on his death he(j hiy 
Fo;- the love of Harhry Allen. 

He sent his Servanl to tht'.town 
Where his love was adwelUn' 
Saying. "Follow me lo rny master dear, 
' If your name he liarhry Allen." 

::\ . 

So slowly, slowly she k;ol u|>. 
And slowly she went ni^^h him. 
Hut ail she said when she ^m>1 ihere. 
"Youn^; man, I think you're (iyin'." 



"() don't you reriieniber the other nij^hl.. 
When you were at the tavern? 
\'ou drank a health to the ladies round, 
iiut slijrh'ted liarbry Allen." 

(> 

'*() yes. I roiTieniber the other ni^^ht. 
When I was at the tavern. 
J drank a health to the ladies round. 
Hut t^ave my lovt* to Harbry Allen." 



As ^he was walking throu^'h the 
She' heard the death helJ tollin'* 
And ev'ry toll it seemed to say, 
iiard hearted liarbrv Allen." 



town. 



"() Morher. 0 Mother. t(o make my bed. \ 
tio.make il soft and narrow;. 
VouMt; Johnny (Jreen died for me tofjay. 
And I'll dii- for him tonu)rrow,'* 

() she was buried in the old churehvard. 
And%-he was buried a-nigh her. 
And out of her tcrave f;rew a re»l. r(?d rose. 
And ovif of his a. green briar; 
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And thfv ^rvw till \hvy rrachi'd to thf tof) of Ihv church, 

Arul they couldn't ^row any hi^'hcr; 

And thcr^.' they mifl in a true lover's knot, 

'riu» red rose and ihe ^'reen oi'iar. 



S.VnetinU's the soii^s are hiniiy, tt)r there was often the need tor a ^chkJ 
laiiuh. I lere is one thai carne Irorn Scotland lon|» a;^o that te!ls of a man and 
vvde.vvho are so s{iil)f)orn thai tfiey will sutler all kinds of ina)nv'enicnces 
iuraiise of (heir siid)l)ornness. It is called ','(iet Up and Bar the IXH)r/' 

{? 

VmET LP AND BAR THK DOOR 



'he wind l)!cvv liiv^h, ihe wind l)lew cold. It blew a-cros.s the moor. '-When 



')hn J<mes said lo' Jan<\ his wile, "(Jet up and har the door." 

2 

"Oh.-I have worked all day," said she, 
"I've washed and scrut)l)ed the flt)<)r, 
You lazy man, ^et up, I !my, 
(let up and bar the door." 

3 • 

"Oh, I have worked si> hard," said ho, 
. "I know I can't do more; 

( <»me. my own, my dearest wife, 
(iet up and bar the (loor." 

-4- o ' . 

'''I'hi'n they ai^reed belwijen th(.' two, 
A s(»lemn' oath they sworv?, 
That the one who sfj^ke. the very first word 
Wituld have to bar the door. 



The wind blew east, the wind blew west, 
1 1 l>levv all ovcL" thi; floor. 
Hut neither one would say a word . 
For harrin) of the door. 



'i'hr»M' robbers came aUm^ that way, 
They rariie across the moor; 
*rh»''\ sawi a liKht and walked ri^^ht in, 
Kit;i!i in lhr<)Uf<h the open daor. 



'Oh. is (h('. owner of this house 
A rich man or a poor?" * 
Hut rn-ilher one would say a worcj 
For l)arrin' of -^hi^ door! 
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They atr thr hrcad, tlu-y drank the a!(*, 
Thrn sjO<i. "('onu', ^'ivf us more." 
lUit [H'ithtT unv would say a word 
Kor i)arrin' ol* tlx* door, 

<) 

*'f.rt's niill thr old man's bi'ard/' said one, 
'*Li»rs l)fat hiin till h(;'s sore," 
fUit sljll the old man wouldn't spc^ak 
I''or l)arrin' of the door. 



"I'll kiss his [)retty wif(.\" said one, 
"Oh, her I coulii adore." 
And then the old man shook his fist 
And gave a mighty roar. 

II 

"Oh, you'll not kiss my wife," said he, 

■ throw you on th(? floor." 
S. . she. "Now. John, you've sfjoken first. 
So gt.'t up and har the door/' 



Sonu* of the soni^s arc* religious in character. Some of the old world 
ballads lell stories that arc biblical, such as the ballad of **The Rich Man and 
Ka/arus. " Some of theru dtal v*r'ith hiblical character^, but are not in fact 
biblieal stories. Siu b is this ballad which tells the story of the miracle of the 
cherrv tree. It is not in the Gospel, but 't is a beautiful story. 



THK CHERRY TREE d 



(Gainer AE. , Child 54), 




^ When Jo seph was a young man. a young riian was he. II( 




wed den Vir Ma ry, In" fhe land of (la! i . Uhv 



.When Jr)seph and Mary were walking one day, ' 

They walked thn)ugh an orchard where was cherries to behold. 

Said Mary to Joseph, so meek and so mild» 

"Please gather me some cherries, for I am with child." 



Then .Joseph flew in anger, in ang(T he flew, 

"Let the father. of that baby gather cherries for you." 
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• Thi'U thf frry Irw Ijowcd down, low down lo the ground. 
And Mary ^'^il^iiTcd chcrrirs while Joseph stood around. 

. 0 

Thvu .1 M'ph look Mary all on his ri^hl knvr, 

"I'ray U'll uu\ litllr baby, when your birthday will hvT 

1 

"On thr fifth ilay of JiuUiary iny birthday will Uy, 
W'ht-n hi^h in the hravi-ns my star you will ser." 

"* 

Vhv fifth ilay of January is tlu' Vsv of tlif Kpipliatiy, which used to k* 
called '*OUl C:hrisinias/' and which is still ii-lchrati'd hy some churches as. 
thi" NativU'v. . • 

'I hcTL* wcTc niaiiy icli^^ious .son^s that first appoartd in hymn bcK)ks. 
Many of. thi* older people wouldliear them in i luirch hut could not read them. . 
Thus many ol these old hyinn> passed into oral tradition, were passed on from ' 
one singer to another, and heianie real folk son^s. Sui.h was true of the old 
hynin ''Ania/in^ Grae.e/' • ' -jy 

' In the early days ol our mountain settlement, even before churches were 
buili , people often met in a'iiearin>»-to have reli^iouii meetin>»s. Since they had 
no son,4h(K)ks, they learned to sin^ hymns hy a method which was called 
•.'hnin^otit/ ■ 'I'he itinerant |)reacher would often hrinji^ with him a little bcx)k 
(it words and hynins,^wilh the indication of the metrical pattern of the lin.es of 
the hvnnis. These indication.s\)f the mc-trical pattern are still printed in your 
hymn h(K)ks. e.specially lor some of the* old spn^s. L.M' meant !on^ meter; 
s'M. meant short meter; and CM. meant common meter The leader would 
select a tune that W(ndil lit the metrical pattern, and wjuld then have the 
peuple ivpeat after him each line of thP hymn xs, he san^ ii. 

Around the year 1S(K) a ncvV system o'f writing music was devised in New 
York, (.ailed the "shape note'' method. I'ach note of the scale was shaped so . 
liiat one could ea.sily know just which noje of the scale it ;vas hy the shape of 
the iu)ie. 1 laFrivinhur^,' ^''iri^inia, h.ecame tiie,center for this kind of sihji^ing, 
and the tirst luniks were published there. ' " ' " 

Shorrlv alter the Ciyd War this /■'lethod or sin,4i;<^i* spread aver the Al 
Iruhenv MirtVitain.s irUd XV'est Vjrpnia ;'nd throu^^h tlvj ^ruth. A man who 
loidil teach this methcKl of oMoirt^^^ iniisic', v^Uoiv we cdled ''the sin^^ing 
in.istci lame into the eommjr.ity each year and tau^h'.;a' * 'subscription » 
se.htx^r' lot ten d.ivsor tw()\,■eck^, to which the people came tor miles around 
to learn to ri ad music and to s'luv, hymns. Thus almost c eryone in the com- 
launitv , vunn.^ and old. learned to read music. After the .sin>]!in^ master went 
on to another comiTuini^y , we had sin^^in^ once a week iii-the litMe I'hurch. It 
was the UMial tiling lor people u) >,.>rher at our home once a week, where we 
"sani^and had a >;ikh1 sin ial ( venm;:^. Never diil We use any accorfipa'niment for . 



ihis siiu'iMi', ami ( i >ns(MHuiuly ihc ((Ui.il (|iiiility and die tion were mm h better 
ami V ItMrci" thiin is iiihmiI ilu- pn-siMU day sin>^ini^ qilled "(iospcl Sin^ini^," 
wlirrr aliiuM invantihly piarK'^ or suiiu* string iiistnitncnt covers up the 
voiii's. < 

Sometimes a sonji^ is very dear to my memory lurause of the eirciim 
starues in whi* h I lirsi heard it, Someone said to me. "Wliy don't you i^o to 
, si'e Unele i'rank Kennedy.'' I le used to sin|^ a lot. and he tni>;ht sinij for you." 
it was twilight time when i arrived at his house and found him sitting; outside 
al(»ne. I sat down with him arid lold him how I was trying to write down the 
old solids so thai they vyould not he lost. I ie a^^rml with me that (he youn.u 
peojilr were not learning the old soni^s. i asked him to sin^ "A i'ew More 
Months," ihesoni^whiih I had been told was his tavorite, f Icsaid, "Weil, I 
tan'i sim; the way i used to, hm I'd like tor you to hear the son^;. lie then 
sani; s(»ttlv there in tJie twiliulu: 

A FKW MOKK MONTHS 



1. A !♦ w riiorr rnonihs, A tVw innrc vrars, A tVw niort' [)rayVs, A few more 

2. /V. •lit ill' |»;iin. A lit tlr jdv. ,/usi U'ss or tnort*. Il mai lers 




i 



MMrs, Il won'i be Innt,'. A tew rnorc yi-ars will , hush my 

, SririH' MuiiK hni; yrt ,VViih <'arth\ a I loy, ^^nd,;' then f^r- 



soni% Mv fiir'h l> sum;. \Vh»-ri t hry shall lay ine in the ^^val-ley, 
I'ui. Oh. -uon for init. VVIirri they shall lay me in ihe val N\v. 



• Sometimes i simmer will say,. "Now here's a son^ which was made up 
about some people I knew I ierv's one about a yount; man who went to call on 
a nirl .ind she i^ave ^lim pois(jn. These people lived over the mountain. The 
youIl^ man's name was John litndal." 'I'he old man then san>; the ant-ient 
ballad whiih eame honi Sioiland lon^ a>^o. "Xord l^andal.** 

Ol (onrsc 1 did nor rell him that the ballad could not h^ive been made up 
,.il>onr the p(.isnnmi;ttt the John K.mdal vvjib livetl over the .mountain, for 1 was 
the nne.who came to learn troni him. This adaptation of art't^ld world ballad to 
an incident which t(H>k place in America iy unusual, init it d(X.*s sometimes 
(H ( nr. l.(H al names ot |x*ople and places will sometimes take the place of the 
oKf world names. ^ . 

I'he old gentleman's name lor the son^ is' "Johnny Randiil.''* 
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JOHNNY KANOAI/ 
iLurd iUndall 



(C«jQ«r KiS. , Child 12} 




() wluTr h.tvr vdu hi.(;n, .luhn ny |{an <laK "ly 0 wht'n' have you 



brrii. luv haiKl -oiM(. voun^ riian? () I'v been a html in^ Molhor 




. Khr Tim Mck at \hr h«'art, nrui IM like to lie down. 



VVIiiTo y^ni your dirwu-r, Johnny Uandal, njy son? 
Where Vou your <linn*T, my handsonu.' youn^' man? 

0 I it .it- my triif l))vt''s. Mt)th('r makfriiy b(Mi soon, * 
For Till si< k at th<- heart, and I'd like to lie down. 

What did V'hi hav»' for your dinner. Johnny Randal, my son? 
What did v'Mi have f^ir your dinruT, my handsome you man? 
Fru-d in frrsh j)utt«'r. Mother, make by bod soon, 

1 nr Im sirk'at the heart, and I'd like to lie 'own. 



i) I IV.tr you are poisoned. .Johnny Randal, my Jvj)n, 
() I tVar you are poisoned, my handsome youn^j manl 
^() yt s, I aiii [jolsoiied, Mother make my btid soon. 
For I'ui sick at th^ heart, and I'd like to fcii; down. 

■5- 

Wii.it W'll y«>u Irave to your true lovt;, Johnny Randal, my son? 
Wttat will you leave to your true love, my handsome young man? 
A rnfir lor to hani^' her, Moth(?r, make my bed soon, 
I'or I'm si^'k at .the heart, and I*d like to lie down. 



An oM Lulv told nie a story of witchcraft aiul sanj^ a son;^^vhich she said 
-wv-i Mitii; hy a i^irl wlm was put under the spell ofa witch. She said that ohcday 
Mj( \ l-isht r and i'er liiother were in the front room of their hoiiAc, when Mrs. 
risfier s.iw ifie oltl wit( h woman coniini^ up the path through the meadow, 
^, ".Mary." said Mrs, HsIkt, "There conies that old witch. Now .lon't let her 
pi( k up aiivthuiu '*ni| take it away from hero, for she can put a spell on us,'" 
Whet) the old worDan canit' to'the dtK)r, Mrs, Fisher insulted her and told her 
slie wasn't u .fited in tlieir house. The old woman went'down by the garden, 
and as sfie p.issed -i letuice heel which Mary had planted, she picked a leaf, 
nir ned around aiul waved it at iheni. and left. Mary immediately'.bcxramc ill 
and fiorhinn ( ojiKl l>c d(jne for Ijer. 
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' Mary tiiui .in iiisiriii^uMit thai hail three string's thai she snnietimes 
pbyeil. and therv was owv son^j that she san|^ most before she illeil, called 



"What Shall I (lisr to Thee>^' 

WHAT SHAM I UWK TO TllKK 



(Gainer K3 , ) 




VVhiti 
What 



shall 
shall 



L^ivi' lo ihcc? I)car, 
I \(\\r to iheoV lalV 



must part Sonu-thinK lo 
s(i slrari^'c; ^\ll I rould 




hidr a way, Clu^sr Kp ihi* hoarl. 
t)l' iVr ihrc Sure iv rnusi i'hanK< 



(iivr rue an iw leaf, Kresh hum the 




pint*. 



There were rn;iny soni^s that were sunt; at the lireside when the family 
^.irhcred on the h»n^ winter cvcnni^s. This was true until television came, 
and ihf tannly became watchers and listeners instead of participants. Mow well 
1 renieinher thnsc evenings when Cireat (Irandniotlier we called her 
'(iraniiv" l anie to stay with us. She would ,t;ct us in a lialf circle and 
t'liieri.Mn us w ith wonderful storiev and sont;s/'Shc lik"ii to hear us lau|^h. and 
siie wioild pu/./le us with prnhleins, sut h as how old was the, wife that Fiilly 
Buy was M'i^kin.i;. She wnuld say, *'Now'. Children i;ct your slates and work 
the prohlyi^i. and the hrst one tliat ^ets it ri^ht will ,t;et an apple," Tlien ,she 
WHUild /an; ' 'Hilly Hoy. " . 



BILLYBOY 

"0 whrrc havf you hi*fn. Hilly F^oy. Hilly Hoy, 

() whcri^ havi' you bi*rn, rharminK Hilly?" 

'*() I'vi* hrvw tfl seok a wife, she's the jov-of niy livo.^ 

lUit' she's a youn^ thin^ and ran't Irave nt>r niarniny." 

•*(■) ()id shf ask yf)U in, Hilly Hoy. Hilly Hoy, 

0 did shi' ask y<pu in. rharmin)^' Hilly?" - 

'O ycs. sht' asked nie in. she has a- dimple in her chin. 

Hut she's a youn^ thini^ Itnd ca'n't leave her mammy." 

"Can she bake a cherry pie. Hilly Hoy. Hilly Hoy. 

Can she bake a cherry pie. charming Hilly?" 

•'She ran bake a cherry pie (jiiick as a cat Ian wmk its eye. 

Hut she's a young thing and can't leave her mammy." 

^'IIow tall IS she. Hilly hay. Hilly Hoy. , * 

How tail is she. charming Hilly?" ^ 

"She'v as tall as a pine anfi straight as a pumpkin vine, 

Hur ^' s a yr)ung thing and can't leave her mammy." 
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Mow IS s\u\ IJillv lioy, 7iilly lioy, 

hM is shr, < harrnini' liilly?" 
TsM*r SIX, twh'c s«'v<'ii, Iwrnt.y aiwi rli'vri), 

\\\\\ slif's a youru; Ihiiu; and ran't Ifavr [ht rnatiimy. 



( )( < ( .III the next Itiur ( Wainiv saiii^ the soiiu Ini" lis- slu' would chani'O 
tin- j'!(>l»)rm ih.it wr vsoiihl l\a\(* to work it .ii|.iin. 

AiMitliri Imiiu suiir. slu* likril in sioi', Irit us was .ib(uit the ,L;irl who 
\\ .iiiUmI !. t 1 ii.K t V ilir si )Mii'i . 



SOLDIKK, WILL YOM MAItltV 



(Calner MS. ) 



,Sm| rln-r, sul (licr-, svill yf>u mar - ry ini', With your 



mils kri. fitV and (Iriirn? Oh. how can I mar ry such a 



^ J' J' j' J' 



J.J ji J- 



pir' ly lii tic ^irl 



When I have rnj suit to put on? 



.\^^ay"s^l^ I'an to the lailorjs ,s,hof» 
As last as she could Pun. *~ 
Shr a suit, a vcr'y fine suit. 
A rtd t he soldirr put it on. 

•SMi'ditM-, soldier, will you marry me, 
Witli your musket, fife, and drum? 
Oil. how can I marry such a pretty little ^irl. 
W'hvn r have no shoes to jiut on? 

< 

Aw.tv she ran to the cobbler's shop, 

As I'.tsl as she c(»uld run, 

Sfie v^'ot some shors, some very fine shoes, 

Antl (be soldier [)ut them on.< 



Soldi*«r, soldier. wiH y<tu marry im\ 

With your musket, fife?, and drum? 

Oh. how can I marry such a pretty little girl. 

When I have no hat to put on? 

-6- 

Away^she ran to tlu' hatter's shop, 

As fast lis she could run, 

.^he Kot a hat. a very fine hat., 

.\nd the soldier put it on. ' , 



no 



SolduT. solrlirr-f will ynu >narrv/rMr. 
With yiMir rnijskcl, t'i'lV, nrid (ifum? 
Oh. hnw ran I fnarry such ii prrtiv hlllr i,ir\, 



Hnl 1 llliiik llii' lufniH'st soiii^ she r\cr sm)i\ was » uvtf^-'.ihout tlu' lannrr's 
Vih' .iiul ihr ilrvil. Mic wniiltl oltcii piflaci' this siuiii In' sjvnu:. "M,isl>c I 
(nuilmri ic simj tins niif id you,, luii I liki' to Iumi vnu l.im:li." 



(Gainer NC, , Child 276) 




ti<- Hul <lh' I. <ii(i dir i dav. 



Old Halan <'ani(' lo (hi* man al (he ftlow. 
Said. "X)nv ymir family Tni piin* lo havr'novy/' 



"0. it's fUi\ your son that f do rravf, ^ ■ 
Piiiti^il's your ok) wife rtn i;t)iM'Mi> havt'." 
SifJi; .... ' 

\ 

"() Satan, take hi-r with all niy hi'art, 
I hopr. fry you'll ru'vcr part." 

Sini;. ... 



Old Sal;>n l(M>k her u(>*>n hj,s hack. 
^ Hi* carried her awav like an old rnilh'r's sark. 
Sini;. ... • ^ 

Whi'n ho \^n\ Iht io th<'«forks of the- road. 
Says hr. "Old wonuin. YonVc an awfuT load." 
Simr. ... » 



^Whrn hv i^'ot her to the >;atrs of holl. 
Says. 'Stir Uf) ihr flr^. wr'll scorch her woll," 
Sin^. ... ^ . 



1 0 i 
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H 

Ten litilr ilrvjls rami' rattling tholr rhain^, 
Shr u|>|mmI wilh hrr stirk ami kiiorkod out ihnr brains 



Sim:. 



Am) the devils iH'^an to sijuall, ^ 
"Take her homr, pappy, she'll kill ns all." 



10 



01(1 Salan thuk her l>ack to thr old.man, 
Savs, "Keep her at home tiow if you <'an." 




Said hv. "Old woman. <lid you fare well?" 
Saiil she, "Old man, I flattened all h«dl/' 

SlMi;. . . • 



Now. yim ran sre just what these women can do, 
; Thev eaii whip tnen and devils 1(k>. 
SiriK. ... 



M 

Now there's on*' advantaj^i* women have over men. 
rhev ean and come hack a^^ain, 

.Sin>:. - • ■ 

AVhai li haw tried to ^\\c you in thcso pa^cs is a sample from the vast 
treasury of iratliiicinal son^ which I have collected over a pericxi of many years 
from the people of West Virginia. Some ot it i.s a part of my own heritage from 
my home in Gilmer County, We.st Virginia. My grandfather was an excellent' 
singer, and irnm hitii I learnal not only many beautiful old son^s but a ^rcat 
tre.isurv of traditional literature and kncuvled^c. 

I can never forget those summer days, those evenin>;s 

i 

Ih.d nine ot dav as sott as i^ray W(k)I yarn. 
Wh<n nuaher insects trilled their lullabies. 
' -We sal together on the porch. ' ^ 

F'jrnnvi.^e. niV grandparents knew that a child's heart, 

I ike a l>arii. lias lolts and crannies waiting to he stored. 

Aiul trpnvthe i^riTn jielcls of their nphriimin^. 

Thev tilled my heart with lilting Irish sin.^in^. \ 'v^ 

Now. on days when I am feeling tired and hored. 

i\iv jov retunvv-oti some old ballad win^in.^. ... \ 
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Folk S()n,i;s from thf West Vtrf^iniu lUlls, by Dr. I*atri( k \V. Ouincr. 
.S«'n(tii n(H)ks. (irantsvillc, W, Va. I'A?") 

l\)U' Sotif^s i)f the SiHith, t'llitt'tl by John Hurriij^tiHi Cox, 192*), amtains 
wurds to ni.iiiy folk stm^js troin West Virginia. 'IIktc arc only a lt*\v- turu's 
priiitcil in the l>aik of tlu* Ixnik. 



Thi' Viri^ittia CcntcnttiM Book of 100 .SVm^vv etlftctl by I^atrick W 

GaintT, contains almost all of the son^s,'with words and tunrs, 

whii h have been useil in these pa>>es. Available at WVU B(K)kstore. The 
rfeonl alhuiw. Patrick Gaitier Sitti^s Folk Sanies of the Alki^hetiy Mouti 

, tains, contains sixteen numbers. AlFof the son^s referred to in tliis paper 
are on this album. The album is .tvuilable at the Book Kxchan^e, Willey 
Street, Mor^^antown. West Virginia 26')()'). 



HARRY B. HEFLIN, retired as vice president for administration and 
finance of West Virginia Universjty in 1974. Prior to that his distinguished 
career as a tOacher and educational administrator included two periods as 
actin>i president of West Virginia University, -the presidency of Glenville 
State College, two deanships at Marshall University, and posftions at 
Appalachian State University in* North Carolina and in the public schools 
of West Virginia. He also served as a member of tho Central Examining- 
Board of the Naval Air Training Command Staff during World War II. 

Born and raised in Pennsboro, ]ie received his AB degree from 
Gleiiviile State College, his MA degree from George Peabody College in 
Tennessee and his PhD degree from the University of Pittsburgh. He has 
also been- awarded an LLD degree by Concord College. 

His retirement plans interrupted by the need for his 'services as vice 
chancellor of the West Virginia Board of Regents, Dr. Heflin is finally Me 
to make himself at home on his farm in Pleasants County. 

With a deft touch reflecting the characteristic mountain brand of 
humor, and mediated through tfie warmth of his memorable personal 
experiences. Dr. Heflin j^rovides appreciative understanding and genuine 
insight into the mountaineer's home life. Here comes alive the devoted role 
of the mother who made the home the hub and strength of the mountain 
way of life: . . 
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Tl II' I lAM ) TIIA'I' RC)CKi:i) 'mi{ CRADLH 



rr TAKI'S A flHAP ()' LIl'IM' 

111 (his (l.iv ot libt'ratfti utuiicn ..irul (it lilHT.'^'.'cl mm, tlicre shoukHx' 
nt ) sui pnsr 1 1 1.1 1 u r alsn* Uavv liberate J chiUlren. In a rt'Lcni pdll tc.i 
di'U'rniiiH* vyhrtluT parents kuvw w fiere I heir ehiklren \\vn.\ pj^llsiers were 
surprised [n li-arn that the ehiklren vvere quite otten touncl at home but did 
lu.t kni)W whrre their parents were. What has happened to the home that 
\va . biiih nn nuiiUiil respect, atteetidn lor eaeh other, love lor their 
eluUlien. .and Llep('ndenee on each tnlier? 

It is oinious tliat a lirm hand no longer rules many homes but many 
ol nur <;cain^er generation are not so aw.ire tliat the \\:va hand they are 
missing is the one Mcuher useil to wield when we were youn^. Mer hand 
slione in planning almost everytirin^ but the outside work, and included 
medls: eknhes, visits, parties, orders from the catalogue, and the mi-lhon 
(k'Uiils requircal to keep a home ^oini;. -It was the hand that soothed the hot 
brow ut the small/ehild or adult in lime of illness, that eased evcry bump 
anil liruiseLor fhat paddleil the small behind when it was necessary to do 
so.^ f-'or every trip to the wcx)dshed with..father, there were fifty .smaller 
A'vents with" Mother.' 

In the lionie of 7") years a^o, jmd especially the one with a rural 
srtiin^. yiHi can ceiTfember Mother- in a thousand different ways. She wa.s 
srklom (Aibj:r the first one up of a morning or the la.srGne to bed of an 
evening, but she was always busy and for children, hu.sband or visitor, she 
was always home. Her interests were not confined to the house, but 
involved the entire family enterprise. The days were lon^. much of the 
work heav^/, the decisions were many, the^ routines pretty well established 
and Mother carried her full share of the partnership. 

The home that Mother ruled was filled with children and each one 
was received with joy and love because in those days a Jargc family wa.s an 
asset. A new mouth to feed soon meant two hands* to work and t^^'o feet to 
run errands. As strange as it may seem to us in a day when it is illegal to 
aHbw a husky titteen year old to work where anything is moving, and one 
who is being educated for the professions has no time to .seek employment 
until he is 2*) or 30 years old. there were plenty of chores that a six or 
eight year 4>ld could perform that might range from filling, the vvoodbox or 
uetting the^ L(nvs, to watching the baby. Under tho.se circumstances, 
maturity Came earlv along with dependability'and a feeling of pride in being 
necLled. ' -j). 

A family <j} tSgbt or ten children was not uncommon and a mother 
and husband seldoiif had to worry about being k^-ft ;i|one whik» they were 
still in their AO's. During the present period, such a family is a can.sc for 
panic and expressions of pity by the neighbors. And with our changed 
order (^f values and a different way of life, jhis is undcrstandi'S^le. A recent 
rep(^rt iiulicatc'd that it now costs approximately $/l{),()0() to care for a child 

ns' . . . ' . 



iiTHi! alter o>!lci^i' kjrailuaiion. Witiv niir uwn ^(uils heihi^ m j strongly 
motivartd l>v tasli .iiui the pussessinti nt things, <i J^ui-e larnilv ni.iv be a 
cause hir [jorn.t , hut whm the woitfi was iiieasjirrcl hy the ninnher of 
hcrihhyi I hiliirrn. an, cutirelv diltiTi'iu attitude prevailed. S ()()() would 
have represcnicd the liU'tirue earnings t)l inany. a larnilv 75 vi*ars ai;o iif 
■ au^ (Mie had i art*d to i nunt lash itu-onie. hut so many thjni^s. induditii* 
i hildrer.. wen- uiirelatcd to eash there was srldoin sueh an aceountini^, 

' . A M'arc h ot !iter;iiure loiind in the turn ot the centurv fiotne i^ives nc"^ 
evu!i'n( r thai. dts( ussioiis on sex oceupied a ^reat deal o[ time, and ^ex 
edinatiou wasn't (ound even oner in the' sc hool hooks of the day. On the 
eoMtiarv. it retrreut es to sex had heen rem(»ved, Irom an issue ol a recent 
popular niaqa/ine tiiere would have heen very little leh hut the hack cover. 
Ill ^'I'l^ '{'iv. uefrrenci' to the "piU" meant a dose ot medie^ine, [or 
solneduru; iluu already- ''ailed'* you and had n(^ reference at all to 
liheiaiiou, ' - 

U ith all ol oiir mod.'di technoloi^y. we. have nevcir hcvn ahle to invent 
a ma{ hine as versatile or elticieiit as Mv)lher. There wire so many different 
things to do and s(; olten m'ore than one ihin^ must jhe done at the .same' 
time [hat she had t;*) develoj) ways to ^ei ihenv doiuf aflu as a result her 
.evjujfjmem \«/a.s Llesinm.d to meet the need, h was no accident that the. 
i radle hat! rfn kers t;ather than lei^s hecjiuse as Mother moved the 
tip .md dowti churn with one hand and held a hook with the other, she 
r(Kked the cradle witff her f(Ktt. Bahies never developed crossed eyes hy 
watchim^ TV all, dav. hut they developed a ^(K)d ear for harmony as they 
h'l! asleep wh-^k Minhrf saii><. lockcjcl, and worked, '*What Mother sin^^s 
■o the cradle i^oes all the w^iy to the^^rave/' said Henry Ward Beecher. If 
we now have a i^eneration ot twiuhini^ hahies. who could prove it isn't 
cau.sed hy listenini^ to the average radio proi^ram or rock and roll records? 

1 he" eii^ht hour day and the 40 hour week are recent inventions. 
Anvthim^ less than a !■"} hour day and an S-1 hour week \yould have htvn 
considered a \m ation .hy Mother and an example of la/iness by the 
neighbors.. Father iiiu-ht li,i^ht the li>^ht at 3:00 a.m. and stir up the fire, 
but he on.lv did'it SI) Mother. c(uild ^i^e^ breakfast startcil. From 5:30 a.m. 
until 'S: M\ p.m. Mother was free to pursue her duties. 

'7 7 //:" U 'A y 7 '() A MA N '.V / IHART 

l^reakhist tor a working (amily was no hurried affair and there were no 
vacantM.'hairs at tfie table. Most of the raw food wa.s" produced at home''but 
only Mother's educated hands could ni..lke it lu)k as it did on the table. A 
pkue ot steaming bi.scuits". lar^^e as 'the. top of a can that once held Rumford 
bakiji.q powder, baked from l.arabee's fiest Flour, .so flakey and tender that 
they parted at a touch: a dar.qe plate of fried e^s and another of cured 
ham; a dish ol redeye ^ravy that was appropriate company for 'the 
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liiMUits: .1 dish 111 triftl p()i.it(X's : .iiui .1 pot ol cnlkv rn;Kle trom Arbuckk^s 

....( oiler witli a iniK li of t (.(kT fssriu c\ aiul boiled (o (HH all the s(rcn>»fh. 
was eiioiiuh In fnak(^ .iH fiuife iainily aiifirceiate the one win. produu-d u. 
S\u' did noi use ^ruuiu'l cotlee a.s we uet it today, bin ground u in a cotfcc 
^rlnder The aroin.4 w.is jusi wontlerlul antl die eoltee l^x). 

At some nine during the winter, ever y kiieben wmild have a crock on 
ihv liack oi the stove that (ontaineti starter lor buckwheat c.ikes. and. a 
si.i( k i.t these with maple svrup. and country, sausa^^e could substnutc for 
.ihnus! aii\ .L'lu.i. One M( .iher was asked how she e\ CT ^ol X-ucumh cakes 
b.ike«rtor a 'ari'.e tainilv ot tioys;. tier res[i()nse was tliat, she started baking 
as sooii as she ^ui' u[) and when she could no^ longer see over thetu. it was 
(jiiu- tor the. . meal i() be served. , 

.,/few tarnilies W(jjried about liein^ tum.^ry Motlier saw to that. 'I he 
bi^mlu suiHu davs oi'summer were used to fill a cellar' an?!- a pantry with 
i^od tor thi- lon.^ dreary davs ot winter. .I5y fall, the shelves ^vere filled with 
j.irs ot beans'. I)eets. Corn. ap[des. [nimpkins, jellies. , jams, kraut, relish, 
Iruiis. and assorted goodies. There were always a tew family delicacies that 
were hunted diliuenilv ami pre[iared lovingly in small quantities. iMost of. 
these came trom wild iruits that would make a horticiilturisl turn up his 
nose until he' had a chance to taste and smell the produc.t. They were 
usuallv hard to find, hard tti leather.' and difficult pn^pare. The little 
tle^vberrv that trawled on t^K* ground on thin and shaly soil had a flavor all 
its own when made into jelly: wild sirawberrics-as lar>>e as the end ni your 
liiile tinker tor jafn; wiki grapes han.^in.t' hi^h in the top ot a tree where 
the sun hit ai just the ri^ht .an^ie. for jeiiy. spice ()r iuiiter; quince for a 
honev unlike anvthin^ else; little clint- peaches as lar^e as an en>^lish 

.walnut to spiee or make into peach honey: huckleberries as lar^e as a drop 
ot wajer that t^rew on vines that put you near the ^iifound 10 pick, and also 

. nciir any visitint: tc)[>perhead.s or rattlesnakes; all yielded to Mother's 
mai^ic and made an impression on taste buds in .^apin^ mouths that fifty 
vi-ars cannot erase. Some things were made in greater volume and with 
•^reater'ease sucii as piekled beans, pickled corn, sauerkraut, and stuffed 
mangoes. Vine^<ir w.rs made and al.so homemade soap. Many people had 
tows .irul hatl their milk, butter, and buttermilk. The buttermilk with the 
speek.s of butter floating on top was delicious. The butter was a picture - 
made thai way bv iisin,^ the okbmolds of all kinds. It was a beautiful yellovv^ 
eolor espec iallv when the ^reen ^rass came in the springtime. It wa.s always 

" a delight when wild oni(»ns didn't come with the ^reen >^ra.ss. In '*e;irly 
America" the tamily produced their own soap from" lar^e renderin^ti kettles 
over the backyard fires. Herbs and spices were added to ^ive the soap it's 
tra^rance. Someiimes ii was molded by hand and sometimes put in a pan 
and eut. 
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In our (Jay of hi^^h rholesterol, allergies, concern for ovj'rwd^;ht, fast 
action, and prepared t(X)ds, we have added twenty years tci our lite span 
and subtracted thirty years of pleasure in I)ein^ a^^le to enjoy gcxjd rood and 
the time and laboi^ it t(x)K to prepare it. How woi.ld yonr friends reac'i to a 
menu for an ordinary day tliat '-onsistec! of: 



Breakfast « 
Oatmeal 

Mot fiiscuii.s * 
Cured I Iain y 
f'fied F^^s 
Red liye Graw 

Dinner (launch to you) 

-Home Made FBread 
Country Fried Steak 
Green Beans or Fodder [k*ans 

or Pickle Ik'ans 
Appki Sauce 

Jelly and Butter 
Apple Dumplinjt^s or Cobbler 
Coffee or tea 
Cream 



Fried Mush 
Strawbe»Tv ] im 
Bu(ter 
Coffee 
Cream 



Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
Roasting Ears 
New Beets 



Supper (Dinner to you) 

Hot Fiiscuiis 
Liver and Onions 

or Country Sausage 
Pan Fried Potatoes 
Green Beans 

or Home Made Sauerkraut 



Honey 
Butter 
Cream 

Mince Pie or-Dried Apple^Pie 



Coffee or Tea 
or • 
Milk 



Or for dessert it might be old fashioned custard with nutmeg on top, or 
poimd cake baked in an old tin pan. CcK)kie jars were filled with sugar 
C(K)kies, ginger molasses ccK)kies or lemon amonia crackers, which have a 
very delicate flavor and improve in taste if left in a stone jar in the cellar. 

I remember Grandma's kitchen. She" used, to concoct such delicious 
dishes no short cuts - the aromas that came from that kitchen are too 
•difficult to describe. 

On holidays or special days, the women cooked everything they could 
'think of and the results were usually worth the efforts. Each fall the 
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thr« ^l)i!iL: iD.Kiuiir .tni! i{ \ i n-u 'woiiM. vish ilu- Miuill tarnis lo separate 
<ut -. .iiui v.ii.Mf 'liMUi stiMu .iiici t li.itl. A vivw o( ten V)r twclvi- men whcT 
rkrcl h-,>m JaviiLilu iiniil J.trk as iasl. as ilu-y t(»uld. coiikl inakc niore 
vlisapptar than yi.>u tan iniai^iiir. Tlu* lii^^pan.s n\ applf ailMil^r or 
t!^IIlplnl^^ woiiul iirdi- ni ;. . niwuih. Tlie wcmien frnni two (ir tlirce 
lamilirs 'Auiiii! pit'parr tlu-sc iiu-aN ami tlu- wurk nM)k on alniust a tcsiive 

.■\/./. iiVKK AM) ,V() PI. A y 

l (tt i\t, avaiMHi tur WDiiR'n of- tlit' clay (cndi-d to simple and in 

(i.inpaiiv v.irli oilu'i^ railuT than alnnc-. In faci'. troin the modern point of 
\u\v. in\h\\ i>\ \l \vas ju^l an exiehsinii their usual work. However, 
lanu- iiitiiiiuiiifly riiou^h lo make (.unsiderahle work acceptable 
lu^t ha\(' them. Seldom did they spend more than an atterncxni^or an 
r\enuiu. es|H't iallv ui rural aieas. Occasionally they would come lor Ihc 
I'lUUf week I'od 

At[f.r the Christmas season was past and the cold and snow kept 
rvetvoiu' lUMili'. the old ijiiilt Iraiiies were. usually hrou,i»ht out and set up 
ill tlu- livuii^ r(Mnn whrre they could he tound until March or ApriJ. Once a 
<imli ua^ put in ilu- Irame each spare moment was usually spent with the 
lU'i dle and tluTi' was always an extra needle and thimble for from one to 
tivr visitors. Six Wunu-n could sit aroiind a cjuilt cir/aly and it was an ideal 
arranb.'.enieiu li -r spreading all the nei^hborh(K)d m)ssip. Most of the women 
would iiave a M>re thum'n and rinjLjer before the winter was over from the 
pii^h and {Mill ot the needle. Usually a little sheep tallow amid be found on 
tlu; top shc'lt {Vt the cupboard to grease the sore .spot. 

There was a (juality ot cjuiltin^ tor every woman ranging from a 
kiK^itCLl comforter .which retniired very little quilti.njt?.,. to the feather or 
compass wbu li recjiured the -rnosl intricate designs and smallest .stitches. 
I'Acrv woman in ihc area was rated as to the kijjd of stitches ?ihe made and 
[1 a pn/ed design was being used, certain people were not invited to quilt. 

At intervals, an invitation was extended to selected guests to spend 
ihe dav tor a tiuilting. At Quilting Ik'cs more than one quilt was worked' 
nil ai a time. Progress was often measured by the number of times the side 
ut the trame could t)e rolled but more often the type of design and size of 
stttch made it impossible to anticipate a finishing date. It w'as not unusual 
tor otie who was reallv particular, to pick out some of tht .stitches when 
coiiipanv was now it their work was not up to desired s:ar.dards. There 
was. however, a real pride in having the other' quilters admire the 
handiwork. Qurlis were seldom sold as they were needed to keep the family 
warmj. or tor . the better ones, used as bedspreads. Kven in recent years, 
these iDuld be boimht tor SlU.OO or 512.00, hut the present price is more 
likelv I., be >i or 5.^0. 



r 

Many witl* ihc designs, sonu* carried down in each family, l)ut others 
devfloprd l)y soiir' (j nil tor v/ith artistic ability and a desire tu create. A tew 
fonunon clesi^rN were S/jr, Lone Star, i\inv Patch. Feather, Weddini^ 
Rin,i^ . , Tree of Paradi'ie . ;i n d t'lo u v r Ca rde n , and Cratuirn othe rs w( )n der f ii 1 
Patch WorJii witii it's i)ri^ht <()li)rs arld\aried squares it 'is sometimes 
called C'ruzv Quilt. 

Alter the (juilt was pieced by hand, the squares were sewed together, 
a i)attin>i of cotton or W(hi1 was . placed between a lining and a top that had 
(.)f(en been pieced of leftover scraps of cdoih a way of saving materials. 
Today, with the development of so many allergies, a daeron tiller is often 
used- If (here were .alUTi^ies at that time, they were seldom reco^ni/.ed. 

When i^irls in tiie family showed threat intere.st in. quilt int^, it was a 
pretty i^ood si^n iiiat a hope chust was iieimi tilled and a marria;^e was scx)n 
to come. 

Men usually found it advantageous to get out of the house when a 
cjuikini; was m progress, especially wlien the weather was suitai)lc for other 
work. Not many men c(*nsidered themselves a conversational match for five 
or six women wlio could concentrate on (juilting and talking without any 
iriierference in either act, 

C(H )king was also a forrTi of recreation for women as well as a necessity, 
anil a new recipe had to be tried at once. As the summer progressed, 
l)asket dinners at church or at familv reunions were a common event. If 
you have never attended one of these affairs, it is hard to describe the 
amount arid variety of Uxk\ t(> he toiind, . 

I Iu>^e tables were set up in a grove of oak or maple trees and each 
family brought hJtskets full of fcxvd to be placed with that of other families 
on the tables. I\very woman had a^favorite' recipe which was known to 
many frien'd:. ant! if it were as good as she thought, her cake, pie, or fried 
chicken were s(H)n gone. It was cause for real un happiness when the 
denuuui tor your dish was so light that most of it must be carried home. As 
pe'.)ple passed around the tables filling their plates to overflowing, it was 
not lUKomnion for a lady or tvyo" to either advocate a dish or protect one 
until some favored individual came by. Many a .sour look • was ' given by 
other women who (>iiserved this side play, 

; It woidd be difticult to be surrounded i)y the beauties of nature and not 
enjoy walks along shaded trails or flowing streams. The fall sea.son wa.s 
especially enticing and rural families could often be .seen on a SundaV 
afternoon walking i'hn.;«uh the fields. As they walked, it was only naiurai 
to f)ick lierbs to dry tor '.v:rif<^r use or pick nuts to crack during the long 
winter evenings. - . „ - 

'I'here was as anich difference in tlie product of selected nut trees a.s 
with bruits and each . family knew where the i)est hickory, walnut or 
chestnut i-ees were located. It is hard to reali/.e that the West Virginia hilLs 
were (ince dmtcd by thousands of chestnut trees where now only an 
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cxrcasional rotting stump can be found. The women and children could 
relied upon to gather a supply of chestnuts, walnuts, hickory nuts, 
i.utternuLs, and hazelnuts to appear later in cakes', candies, dressing or just 
to crack and eat. 

CURE OR 

A home full of children had all the usual accidents and diseases and a 
competent hand in Mother's to care for them. While Father wrung his 
hands. Mother was wringing hot cloths to relieve the pain. Her medicine 
chest had never recognized an antibiotic but it did get results. Almost any 
ache or pain could be relieved by a dose of castor oil, salts, or linament and 
it is a proven fact that any of these brought changes in the patient. A bad 
cough might call for chestnut leaves to be boiled in water until it reached 
proper consistency and with some brown sugar melted in it, a cough 
. ,iup was ready; or niullen leaves were 'boiled, and with brown sugar 
added, a better tasting product was available. Fdr chest congestion, you 
would probably find yourself flat on your back while Mother prepared on 
onion poultice. A recipe for such a poultice was: 

1 tablespoon lard and 6 large onions 
Add about 1/8 cake of camphor gum and 
3 or 4 drops of turp^tine 

CcKik together until tender. 

Cut a piece or material and make c 
a sack about 6 inches square. 
Cut out a little to fit up around the neck 
When onions are tender, put in sack and 
t)aste back and forth through to hold in place. 
Put on chest as warm as possible being care- 
ful not to burn. If very sick, it is be^t to 
make two and have one warm by ^the time the 
other is cool. When removed, cover chest 
with heavy greased cloth. ov?* 

Regardless of the m.edical results, you'wtfre guaranteed to be a slippery 
' article until all'the grease could be removed and this could not be done 
until you were well on your way to recovery. ^ 

Another remedy for chest problems was a mustard plaster. The 
fornnila for this was: 

White of one egg ' ' . • 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 heaping teaspoonful of ground mustard 
Stir well? 
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I (lis shoiiKl^iiiakc .i iiirJium stilf h.iitiT.'' 

U iirr'l<'(l. .idil a liillc \\-;irnj vvairr. SjM'cacI 

oil A ihin s-!(;th \o a ihickiu'ss ot iiiLh. 

I |j\f- i K »(!i l.if i^i' ('ihxii^h tu told iMt'k ovrr \ g 

[iListi-r. Krrp It luiwrrn \wi> ihin tioihs. 

I.rjvr nil iiiUi! tllr skill ht\/>nu*s pink. 
Ix iiil; ( ar\-tiii rn )t t( i hlisUT. 

Wni sliMuhJ f)i' vvariud ttiat llu- iiriu* lapsr hiiWL*i*('. rnniint^ pink and 
■hlisrcniiL: was a v liiii' dir* and many a patiViU w.is tluxou^hlv l)liskTfd. 

1 luTi- \\\'\r (Kiasiniial diptl>iTi-i staifs and cuii-s were inadequate. One 
i,()inni(»i] pi I'Vrniaiiv iMJii''»*^ure was to phur a sniall piece of asafetida in a 
baii and hani; it .irouiid the neek. Its iiiedieal fX)wer.s uvav liave been 
uiu eriaiti..J>iH \\h r.\ ot those who wore it never i\id a disease. It you have 
had an opportuni! V \n sineh u, vou eafi readily understand why it was so 
etieetive vi)ii wein no nearer than wa.s absolutely neeessary. 

l.utky indeed was the youn>^ster that a^oi throui^h the winter without 
taking s«»Hie sulplier to puiiiy iiis bhM)d or Sassatras tea to ttiin it. Summer 
was a time tt) be (oiieerried with worm niedieine, and it you Llidn't'have 
ttiem. a little inediiine woi/ldirr hurt anyway. 

Mnther was a d(K.ior. nurse, niid wite. paraniedie vr whatever was 
fTeetk'tl. a fid the etteetiveness of her remedies is jiroven by the taei that so 
many ot our triends are iii their 7f)\. S()'s, or VO's. 

Abraham laiuoln said: "all th.!' 1 am or h(^pe to be 1 owe to mv Ailj^el ■ 
Mother." Marv bllen Chase said "1 tan still smell the warm spiey smells 
ut i'jn^er stiaps bakmt^ in the oven, ot apple pies rich with cini^amon, and 
ot the loutitless doughnuts bobbin)^ about on the surtace boilin,i^ fat." My 
.Mi>ihe[" sam^ hymns as she went about her work and often.. encouraged us 
to sin>^ with her. Otie ot her favorites was "SHall we gather at the River?*' 
and all ot joining in the chorus, loved to assure lu^ that we would 
thost ci*rt,iinlv leather there. ''Yes, WeMl .leather at the river, the beautiful, 
the beautitul river." we would all sin^i^ to^^eth6(*r, each,' I teel sure, 'thinking; 
ot that river onlv as some pleasant tainilv ' picknickin^ >^round on some 
haj^py iindetinetl day m^ihe future/ ' 

A little house well till'd . 

A little land well tiird 

Anil A httle wite well vvill'd 

Are threat rithes r> 

l'n>4lish Proverb 
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H H MAL--i<l;'i< lypitR's a c hara<rftcrisiit Appjiatbian Trait; Kn^inccr, 
l\is!(>r, Rural So(.inloi;isr , MuMtian, iHliicati^r. \ \c is l:\'tension Spmalist 
tnr Cultural aiul (-^U'ri^y I-diKation at West \'ir^ini;' I'nivcrsity, a newly 
(ffattH*! pt'sitii»n 111 t.lu' (A-ntL-r Kir Fxtt'nsion anti Continuin>^ luiucation. 
I'luk'f l)r Maurt-r's iradmhip, tht* ivioiintain rierita^^t* ciiiturai odiication 
pr.'i^rain iti nafional rt)inpctiTH)n rcuMvcd the National Univmity 
I' xrt-nsiun Asm »< latK^n \ 1971 .tc)^;^ Creative Pr(\^rammin>» Award in its 
Arts and Ilanianines Division. 

I)r. M. Hirer was born and /raised in Moruantown and received his BS 
(It i'jre m (*nl;Ineerin^ trorn West Virginia University. He' served as an en^l- 
nerr With the Army Air Force during: World War II. After receivin^.a BD 
dr^iree trnrn the Lutheran Theok\i^icai Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania,' 
iir ^^.as itrdaitu'd hv the Synod t^fAVest Vir>;inia in 1949 and served as parish 
pasti.i in Doddruli^e County. He earned his jyiS degree from the University of 
l etiiiessee and his PhD degree Ironi F\nmsylvania State University, both in 
rur.ii s(< hM»)gv'. scrvinij on the faculties of both universities during' this time. 
I )i Maurer 'held Syiioil and deilommational staff |X)sitions with the Lutheran 
( hnr* h in Arnerica, beirig secretary successively of the Divisions of Town 
A}u\ Cduiifrv'aiul'ot Church Planning oi the Board of American Missions/ 

1 [>e Proi^raiiM^f C(jntinuing Hducation for Clergymen of the Appalachian 
(.eiurr w aniither ot Dr. MaurerVs s|H'cial efforts. He has written widely for 
pr.'.tessinriaL church and lay (XTicKlicals. and has published several studies, 
the-'iuosi receiH ot which is Rcliji^inn in an Appalachian Sfafe which he 
i M,uirh.»re.l with I)r John FMiotiadis/of West Virginia University. 
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KI-:LI(;I0US HHRirAGK FRCXiRAMS 



Sluci'sstuI c'tliR-.itional t*x|vrii*rues in our ri'lii^ioiis hiTitai^c rfquiri* adt'-' 
qiiatt* iiiukTstandini^ and pri*par;ni()n. Tlu* following basics of ruli^ious 
hiTita^c* programming have h mi prtpart'd to aid all whci desire to incorporate 
the religious dimension into Mountain Fierita>»e pro>»ranis. 

The purf^ose ol religious herirai^e proi^rammini^ is educational. It is 
designed U): 

I. Create a rclii^iowi experience. • 

Our desire is to recreate and relive a religious experience comparable to 
rhat ot our mountain ancestors and seek to understand its meaning for them 
and us'rnday. h is not the purpose of thfse programs to convert, save, or in. 
any way propai^ate a particular faith. Our purpose is to achieve authenticity in 
re ligious program and experience for all cparticipants. ♦ ■ 

The heart ot our religious heritage is love, and thus it carries a strong, 
j>)sitive, emotional feeling. This is buttressed hy the related (contagious) 
feeliri^s of joy, happiness, w6nder, and enthusiasm. Participation is not only 
wuh the mind, but involves the whole self: hands, voice, feet, eyes, as all 
together ()verflow, outpouring the wonderful experience within. Every moae 
oi expression, non verbal as weU as verbal, combines to communicate an<d 
share the ama/.in^ Love of God, ^ ' 

Ir is through experiences of this ryne that participants become aware of 
and deepen understanding^ of the eternal verities and the fathomless depth of 
iilr which liives meaning and purpose to living. 

1. Usinx tf)e medium' of music. 

The medium of music is one of the most effective ways of giving 
exprt-sMon to (communicating) life's deepest feelings. Music facilitates 
creativity and enables more fuller expression by utili/.ing both veriul and 
non verbal means. The oral tradition is utilized to reduce the handicaps of 
linrarity and the written word which tend to get in the way of full, free 
tlowtni^ expression. 

V By s/)arin^(/. - ' 

Ir is absolutely essential for all leaders of religious heritage programs to" 
pur themselves in^') it and share their faith, hope, love, and joy. Since it is 
■nn[x\ssible to share what one does not have, and the media will not carry what 
has not been put into it, programs of this nature often turn out to be disap' 
p<Mnting "i^oini^ through the motions.'* Leaders must be prepared to give of 
themselves and their faith if participants are to share an authentic religious 
experience. 



\U-thnJ . I - 

Tile nh'i/.'uni of t>m\ti' r. tlu- |n iin.M \ mciiis mili/.cd (o ret rcatr iiK-aniiii: 
till irlii^iuiis lu'iK.iL'r' rxjuTU'iu I's. It is aii)^infiHril hy siTiptiift' rcatlinv,, 
pravtT, tIu* sjM.ki-n woril/ i!rrss, iUinusjjIircf, arul " live'' leaders. Tlu' 
aiiHiriHu ilv ami !iu'aiiuii^hiliU's> t>f iIk' rxpcTit.'iuc, is clfix-ndcnt upon thr 
dt'^rcc to wliK h (iu- "mix" ol tlu-sf it's, aiacs is able to recreate-, 
(ouimiiiiu atr, aiu! inv(li^^• [nrtKipaiit.s in tlu' rxporii'ii^* lii'li^ioiis heritage 
pri)urarns arc-nivM^ru'^Tto iiiranin^tiilly inviilvr partii iparus ; thiH* arc not p< r 
torniaiuc^ [j ir spu tat'T vu'wini;. Tlu* m i-ptivity or opi'nncss oi partidp<mts, 
'^.rir pr('\ iDUs rt-'lii^inus i oiulnionini^ and attitudes, all inlhuMHC the cfU.'ctivc 
ru.'ss ft I Ik- |'>n)|^rain. 

Tht' L;miar is thr niusii al mstrunuMU most wiikiy ;Ivailalilf and associated 
v\ It'll the lulk tradiiion today it eoiuhines the past and ihe present, h has had 
rather widespread dm throiu'jiout the hills tor more than a halt century and 
has },-)ecn readctptrd hy youth todav. /nniddition to .ivailah'lity , it prtivides a 
dexihilitv ol use and expression thai inakt- it well siiiteil tor reli.^ious heritai^c 
jiro^ianis. 

I'inphasis on the guitar d»H's not mea'n it is tht only instrument to be 
used: The dulcimer. In^th tiamruerrd and [ilucked. violin, p-.unp or>^an, and 
piano all have their place anvl i.m he used etieetively under appropriate con 
ditmiis. 

V'hile the instrunietn provide^: the inediiun, it alone is insulficient. Its 
j^rimarv role is a sKpi^nrtive uiu* to the V()ice. lor it is the soul that breaks torth 
. m son^ in relmitnis heritage rr.usic. Dependini^ upon the si/.e ot the ,t?roup and 
setnn^. amplilicatioti may be- needed, hi [eli^iuu.s luTila,^e pro.^rammin^, it is 
important that the nuisic tully ri.,i( h rnit. surround, ntnd embrac^i' all partici- 
[)ants. 

The t)rul truJtttiiU as.(W oltl is tollowed in vt)cal music. Only as the 
music, the- words, and r}>eir meaning are iniernali..?d by the individual do 
they become his own and serve as personal means tt)r expressing his taith. 
The jxirti^cipant is thus united v.itb the i^roup, and the past in the shared 
experiences ot the (><.ca>nm. Thv pi nited pa.^e and bcK)k ^et in the way and 
become barriers to lull ' .^ressirm and participati'Mi They are to be used onU'^ 
to learn where there isn't .•)pportunitv to learn by rote in an on^oint^ >^roup. 
As the-vLare sum; t)ver and (tver a^am until internali/.ed and made part of the 
pers(jn. they- dcAelop int-.*) a natural way ot spentaneousiy expre.ssin,^ and 
sb.arini: the wondertui teelin^s ot ieli^i(Uis taith. Preparation and pr<ictice thus 
are kevs to tlie succ esstul use ot music tore \\u\ mu a^irm reli.Kifnis heritage 
experiences, . >^ ^ . 

7ux/>rt v"wr*7.'e'vv thri>ni;h the medium ot tnusic is achieved by variations in 
tempts and voliune as well as \oice. Changes in. tempo and volume aloni; with 
viKal emphasis jnd b(.vlil\ expr.e^^iori c(Mubine to,^ive greater accuracy in the 
commuru( .Mi'^n o[ teeiuu; and unrlerstandini^ between j>ersons and within 
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\ 

L'liUips VV'licil thr. r- .u I :t.'\t'J. AD clllirr L^rdUl^ ..'.tu I'llUIioIl .is u[]r 'I lu' 
uulr.hlii.il In-KMiti's .1 m1 ihc uholr. .t;)'! u^\!iLk'rhil anJ incri lor.ihlc 

cxjic'i I. ;k t'N air i .'lumu .itmii is t.ti.iltl.iUAl Avhcn .t i:r uij>''fs (o 

lead \\u: Miiuiim I h( leu! moup iisiially *h.ts .1 (norv; pi i\\ rrtiil . nmuii.ttivc 
(■!((•( I II) M •miniiim .iliiii; ami sliai mt^ tiirrjiiiili' llic liu'iiinni (. t music tli.m dors 
a Miu:l'' wuln ulu.il, t, 

Tilt* Alruu'i," i'><'trrna!. I'lir lirart < jUIk m is[)r! i\ i.ovr! Ti u ' urcU soiyns 
nt laii;i .if '' luvr Mi:ius, 'IV luvr i*> tu live, atn.! iivr lo h\vr aiul In- luunaii in 
tlir [iiilrsi sriisr < t f'"- wor.i Miisir is 'hr iiirdiiiin wliidi inakrs possihlr a 
Uilirr rxprrssiuii ..u.\ iim!rf NMiuimu ol t[u' \l\'ssaur. Its twiirlrssnr.ss l>ritl^rs 
rlir L'ap Ix'twrrii Mic iiaiul :u)U', It iraiisi rih !>! t lir i. niturirN .iiiJ riKil")irs us lo 
jniii iiaikls •Aiili '.'ir (t.rrlNMifrs aiul shai . 'Mjr ((.'alllv i t^' ■ nrrirncr. . 

.S. . * ^ • 

Tlir srltin4 iwi rriii;: us [u'cita.L'f prtLKranrra'n;' is nl 1 . rv)rt.ina\ 
Al(iinni;li aj>pruprK;tr ii'i' niusi ir>v ri^casion. cuaip or plai^;. a JS highly 
J( siral>lr to tu ili<' pint;raiTi to tiu- MiLi..:ii'ii M'lu sr.''.rt!i)n ol soni;s and length 
will nt lu'irssitv varv with tlu* rornpt -sili. ut ih.r L;roiip 'riirrr, afc times of 
rlir clav'aiul sirrs m»)rr luiuIik ivr to rrli^uuis hn itaur rxprricriccMthan others. 

'I'hr rrsoiif ^>a[)cr. "( )i:r Rrlit-ions ! Irnfanr. * ' is drsij^nrd to provide 
ti;.- llrxii>ility' t^t use. it can hv iisrti .as a suuiy >';jid(\ tor vespers. -or a music 
puTf. Soiuis. scTi[n\trr. prav.-r. ano torriue. as 'Aell as ihr ienuth. cah he varied 
tn \>\ thr iKxa" I. !t ean i>e adaptr l for use with small a-id lari^e ^^roups, 
tiinnal .inci inim 11a i (Kxasi.)fis. W::h carrlul prej.\Uii(ion . rrli^^ijus heritage 
I^rov^r.irns ran di^t ai^(irreiatn)n and undt.rstaMdinL* and eni ich the' lives of 
Wjvst \'ir^inians ot all a.ues throni'ho'at the Siatr. ■ 
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( , oil's ' Ki-y : 1^ . 

( .nf ilu- Whole World Key: 

Irttrndii dot: 

Tfir [iiMit ot our ri.u)iint,iii) luTWa^'f* lies in its rt'li>>i(His taitli. Without an 
iiiKlcfsf.inf.lii),!.; ol our ifli^ioiis licrit.ii'e we cannot tully undersiaiid our [)ack 
i»rouncl. lor it \\\\\ reli'uioji iliat i^ave lueaiiini' to tlic niouiuain way (Jt lite. 

■n ' y . •' ' '* 

Oiw j>iirpose is eiiiicatiy^nal- to rcLapturc the oss(.'nt.e ot our rc*H.i'ioiis heritage 
as hvitii^. iimI lile I'Xperieiu'e. aiu.l seek to understand its relevancy for'ttrday. 
I In-retore, our pio^/ aiii wifl not be.a rfl:<'ious service* in tlie ?isual sense, but 
an afienipr to reconsiniet and I'ehve t(^ liie extent possible, that which was a 
fneaniimtiii j\irt ol tlie lile ot our iorel")earers. 

To this end. we'll use tluMiiedia ot music, pravei\ scripture, and the spoken 
wonl. Our iiuisK, is soul nuisic (mountain [)rand). witli a beat, overflowing^ 
with joy' ba[)py sind tniisic strai.i^ht from the warm n'anintain heart in the 
tinest, folk tradition. We don't iisr b'-^»ks, for they Sl^'^ in the v;ay. Wc favor 
the oral tradition where it tlows pliuub out of the liearr. ,n!nhanipered by the 
written pa. Siiu;. it you dtin't kr;iow the words tiuin or listen, clap your 
hands and stomp your feet Meave yourself open to the music and its message, 
step out and cm 'er l<xise as fhr Spir a ^al^es hold ot yo::r souL Put yourself intci^ 
it /nil when von teel it wclliiii^ up inside to-ov4.^rflovvin' - let 'or go! 

Pfdver As befits the ^K'casion 

following Ls an example for a gathci'ing in an (jutd(.x)r setting) 

Oil l.onl. hi>w wondert^d are Thy ways. When wv pause and consider ^How . 
(jreai Thou An. tliis pLueof fi^rest and mountain, of flowing streams and 
jnire air. i>t^wdd lite creature's' of tlie wcx^ds, fields, air, and v/ater, of our- 
selves male and female, the array of talents gathered here, tlic wonderful 
heritage that ts oi:rs. of these riours together, the depth and ri^*b:.essot human 
relationships trulv we .re most blessed. What is man ('■. Thou art so 
mindtid of him cieatetl m 'l iiine.own image to inhcnt Thv .ingdom. Help 
us'io drmk ileeply ot the abundance of Thy great love and joy, and find the 
overflouuu: tnllness. richness, and meaning of life. - Amen 

Si-nplnrc St Matthew 2'>:-^l 10 (or other appropriate passage) ^ 
''Anthem**: I () V V\ (or simdar fitting selection) . 

V\\\\'\n Markani fllsMhe story ot Conrad a liumble cobbkT who in his liide 
sliop reciMvrd a vi-,ion that v'hrist would visit him on a ( ertain day. As the day 
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jpprn.iclird. .nnratTs heart ovt'i tloweJ with" joy in rxpix tatiDn of his 
Lcuifs (•< lining I hs sht*p w.is set in ordtT aiul nuitlt* tidy iioin (op i«> itottoni. 
Thr dav tiiially arnvril and in ihc coiirsr ol his daily nuitjiU' (.nnrad 
hclr" Mdt'ti thm- cil liis nt-fdy U'llnwrnen 

A hi'iiuar v^andl'^t•d iiut) ins si, ip scckinn ahiis. (ionrad wan'iK'd .md !< d him 
ami noticirii; his tt'ct wrapjH'd in hlooil stained rai;s. [provided hirn .i j air ol 
shoes he had made, anil sent him on his way. 

An eldiTly lady hohhled into liis shop, cold and luin|^ry. I le warmed her \m'!i 
liK>d ant.1 kindness and sent her on her way. 

Knially. a voiini; child, hiirstin^ with tears, lost and seaf\hini( tor ijs parents, 
toimd its way im'; his shojv Aijain Conrad responded, laid down his t(K)ls. 
tahiied i:s h ars, t(K)k it hy trie hand, and searched up and ilown the street 
until he t(Mind and restc^red it te) its hinnc. 

'i hc dav had nearly come to a close and Markam pens these words: 

And (ionrad sii^hed .as the clay turned "v^ray, 
"\\'b\- is it lord that your feet delay. 
Did you tor>^ef this, was the dayr"'' 
Then sott in the silence a voice, was heard 
"iait up your heart tor, 1 kept my svord. 
Three times 1 came to your friendly ckxjr. 
Three times my shadow was on your t^xir. 
1 was the heii>^ar with the bruised f^-^v;;^??? 
1 was the woman you >^ave to eat. ^ . . 
1 was the child on the homeless street/' 

A man's lite consisteth not in the abundance of thinus he posscsseth. hut in 
the measure ot his love and devotion to God and his fellowmanl 

If voU' really want to know a man's rcli^^ion, observe how he lives- 

Our torefathers tirst cv^ie into these mountains as a frontier wild and untamed 
in many ways a hostile environment. At best it was a rou^h and primitive 
existence filled with hardships and privation— a rough hewn way of life. The 
questinn we i>ose is. How do you find meanin.^ to life under wilderness con- 
duioUN like these.-' ' - 

Their .ii^.swer is religious faith! Religion was the way in which they searched 
j:kl toitr^i mr'a: l^. Many trains combine to make up our rich reli,uious 
birriM^:-. but und-.ubtedly tlie dominant one is the .-i American hi -rn 



WW. a\ (j| ln)iuii i <i.u's wliii h ( ontimii's unal).tf'-. ! m i(s priiiiilivc 

h II in 111 '! ill V (4 I lit- I'.u k In illt iws u>| Appiil.K liM, Its lilies .i! • r( h ilci'p 111 
till- )iu <\\\\\ lilt \\ )lk li'.idi!ti iVi 

( iiiutifiiain .iiursiop, saw ilu u wdiMJ aiul tlu'ii ''vcs ii: ,1 religious 
ti .til u w >i r. > .in<l ilu \ f \|-it sst'(l 1!^ iiu Miiiii^ m I'ou'rrtiil. . . ul, ri'lii^ioii.s U'l ins 
,1 '. > >i .ihul.ii V v. : lu. h is .ilmost It > ^t KkI.iv . and its w()r(l.s si'lcluni lu'.ird in tnosl 
ti()iH(-.. "I liry svt ft' |iu\vt'iiiil. Iiii' sluikm^. soni stirring wdVcIs like sin, evil, 
hr' iiist> InM . Ii.iic. wirkciliu'ss, diiii u lilt !( Ml . jiiil^nUTH. piTtli t iuH , und 
uondn hil \v( -I ds J. il I'tri mil pn >inist' lovt-, joy. pOiU i\ i^lory. ri'(k*nip 

li.iii: riKivrisinii. s.dv.uiun. I'Mfii .i^aiiu L'liTM.i ir. tlu* kin^^doiii, aTid rlu'V 
iilli'^' liifii hf. Ills with lu)p(' .md strciiiith. 

ilusr .s'.'ir ilu' (rlu'uMis iiH^ls 'i^nivpts^ wiHi whicli tlu'v luininkTi'd out 
iiir.UMMi: ' 'M ilu- anvil ol litf and liiry. iid il wit h puwurhd I'tkrl on the lives of 

mrii 

I iis(*.iMii \\ . U', Swt'i't III /'\- S[i>}v (ff !\i'/ix'!fffi if^ Xnicnca y,\\'i's us a hit of 
tlic putiiii- ut r^tc rarlv lamp nu'i'tiii^s and du- |H)wi'r of ihi'ir reli^^ious 

* <lM'l"]rl U {' ; . ' . 

• Mm Mii'^.t ihrti visiis'lhiv hapti/rt! ^cvalty fivi* al oni' linu', and hi the 
->ifs<- »>t niK- <■! these innm^vs. whiih ^,i;enfrally la.^lvd several weeks, 
V [Mj)fi/r.l upward^ t^^ > Innnlied. It was not uncommon at one of 
rhcM nu roiu's, tor many hundreds to camp ()n the .ground in order 

(I - • V presrv dir next dav - There were instances of 'persons 

Ji-.ivv-:' ill- "i:»re !; .Ill one huiulp'd miles to come to <uh' of these 
iiK'i.p,-.. '< i i foMv i>r titty was not unt^ommt^n." 

i iMiM.led (, !".ht''en iVeshyierian' ministers, and Baptist and 

.Me';...disi p. .K hers. 1 '.lo not kiiuw how many, all hein>^ either 
pre.'- I,>(ii(.Mr V M'.rtin^ \<\\h more harmony than o)uld he exjieeted. Th^* 
■ .->r:;i»>i* dt the Stait was with us and eneoura^ini^ the work. The. 

'Minl>rr ut jH'ojile esiirnaii>.i trom iO.OOO'to 21, (KK) - ^ 'I'he whole 

pi »jp!e Wi re .eiiii'.v. all the eonversatior was ot a religious nature 
(i.r it niimfv • . wcr^ on the ;^round.s Iron) Friday until the Thursday 
{nir<-\\iiu:. nmt • aiK.i fv witl'..Mit irv 'rmission. en>^a>^in>^ in sgme act of 
•.v.,iM'ip. The\ At ' ( r,!; v>'dv , (;!lt'i teJ jn small circles of ten to twelve, 
JuM- ,Ki)uiniiii: anothe" ci* , * ..uvl all (Ci^^ja^ed in sin)^in>^ Watt's and 
I la: t '^v rni.s. and then ■ ./ r ^ter steps up(^n a stump or lo>; and begins 
.tp exhwr. arMjff lir sei ^■.'.1:1, as n'ian) as can hear eollect around 
Or S.ihhatb I sav,' a ! ':':\d.\:d candlesJn'irniPL^ at once and I saw- 
IDM prrsoii: at nnce or du ground cyin^ for mercy, of all ages fr'orri 
f. :vfv years . 'A ren a iH-son is ^ruck down he is carried by 
" i,:'\rr^ < Mt i.t the con^reL;. :i- u where* some riinistc;* r'.-nverses with and 
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} i t r. luf hii. , ' .in! a tru iMiluT aroniul aiul siiii^ a hymn siiitahlc 

» to \\\r ( .ISC li< i.r I). iiiilwr l)r(ui^lit (o ihr ^roiiiuL iimkT 

< 1 u ti( .ns. ,v',- uiit Id^^n. in»{ less. I Ik' scnsihk, rlu- weak, ihf 

irai iird, ■ . Ard. (hf lii li aiul piK)i, ari' the suhjiTts ut ii/ ' 

u ([iaii -rMaMMi vMuiU'li! Iiy then, ri'!iL;iuiis i xpt-i utk \\'a.s no 

. n-inai k.h .v , "A II i:isiikTal>lr iiimilitT ot [UTsoiis apj^'ar to n\v U) bc 
^1 iiiv ri'lnruR'il in rlu ii i^uuals. 'I'his is ilu' tasc within ihr sj)hi'ri' ot 
\\\\ u "ilaf ai (lllaint^lfu I'. \'t's, sufuc iifiiihlMJi IumhLs, noti^l tor llu'ir 
\ n iou'. ani' pi'utli uai<' niaiiruT s an- n( »w as nuu li nnk-il U ir iht'ir piciy and 
i^ooil on It 'I'. I )ruiikartls. pi « itaiu' sut-ai'iTs, hars, aiul quarrt'lsornc 
persons .ire n-niaikahlv ft'torrni'tl." 

\\) Ki'ntu(kv fhi' etlct i i>t rhr n-hi^itais rt'vi\al w^is ihus di'suihcd; 

■ '( )n niv wav 1 was ml* i[ siuhI h\ v.rltK'rs on thi' joa^.1 I hai ihi' t liara( li-r ot 
Kcndioky ir.UL-lhTs was rnriifly chan>^i'il. aiul thai they wvt'v as" 
f i-niai kahli' tor sohru'iy as iheyjiatl loniu-rly bi'i*n tor tlissohiicni'ss and 
itnniorstlii V. AikI "indreJ 1 (ouiul Kt'iiiiii ky t" ajjpi'arances the niovr 
iiiuial platf 1 had e\t'i' i^'cn. A prf»k'!"!e cxjMession was' hardly ever 
he.ir..!. A nlli^tons awi' sot'ini'd to prevadiMhc* country. Upon the* whole, 
1 diink the re\iv.il \u Kerniieky the most extraortlinary" that has ever 
. ! si ted the ( 'luirch ot Christ : an\l .til tilings considered, it- was |H*culiarly 
.itiapfe^l to tile cirt utnstiiru es ot the countrv into wh.ii h it canu*. 

The nitlneiue ol their rehi^ions laith ttKik tlet^[> hold ni the lives t)t niomuain 
folk ami nianiU'sted useil in tuaiu ways. The natnes ol their ollsprini; hure the 
uf)rnistakah!e imprint ol the heroes ot seripturo: Ahe. Si. Ixni. Amos. Nate, 
lake. Set!), l.evi. Hen. jush. Luke, Matt, and /eki'. and Ruth. NaiMiii, 
Sar.ih, Ra(t)rL Mai v, Ldi/ahedi, I iannah. Kehekah . and Miriam ^race tamily 
Bihles, siraphtH.ks and heaJstvHies acros.s the State. 

Likewis<' lii' K' Iivmil;. it]«.'nitticatitin with rnoiiniaintop exjU'rient es and divine 
a( ^. (il 1 K>h 'Aril ate mariitesi ir^ their home tommunities, Alon^ , with- the 
l^.ssum h(.it(»nrs. Bear MeaJows, Polecat Hollows, Clohhiers Knobs^ 
Hrushv Inrks. FisIuiil; (Teeks.' .ind Pme/irtA.s, are .Annanioriah . Berea, 
lk'ttim\, liethlehetn. Beulali. (Canaan. Dothan. l\L;lon. Ktani. Gilhoa, 
lleTror.. forJari Run. Ma'thias.. Mt. I k)pe. Ml. Moriah. Mt. Nflio. Mt, 
( )li\et . aihl Mt. Ziiuv. Nah:)b, Risi^ah. Rlniippi. Saleni. Sardis, Seth. ant' the 
St. Aii inv St. M irvs, St. (iet>rt;es. and Sl Josephs . Paradise, Heaven. i\ew 
I Liven, i .ttr^ hMiIe, nul While rhajx*! ami hiindretl.^ ot other anilmimitie- 
ihrtumhe.m Aj^|».'kuhu heaimtv^ ; »in.ii testi'^iony ot th. .in'tlnenee ot "Lvir 
laith " . , 
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()iir intfTi'st. li<»wr\'('j . IS iin( in M'ncraiinn ol tht' piisi Uwi in ik-tLTniinin^ 
u ii.ji onr I I'lii^K IDS liri iiai^r. formal \i\ this luounnin l.istiu \ has to sav to u,s 
n"'.v. V\y li /^k ha< k lo learn hotn ihcM-xix-ricna's u\ thV pas! only (o \"ir\v.ilu' 
pirsrii! *in i < is|M-( tivi' and K^ik ahcatl to i\h' Uitiirc. If. so ^|oln^ wt* hi*>^in to 
uiulci M-tfid thr Mcluu'ss.irf f he *n'lii!ioUs ln-ritaui' lihif i. ours. 

( )l ihi- n'.anv c harartiTistu s oiii icht^ious ht'rita.ijr h.js to pass on to us toclav, 
rhn r aic live (hat I ht-hi'sc ar.- ol i-nduniu; valut' aiul jnst as [nat tical now as 
thtii. " ' 

*I f'hi; hf'.t !s thi' hviiit; as^ areiu'ss ot nn ifiicfi\i.'lv pi'rsofhil fi latiofiship 
uih 4 

Thi'v kn< w Ihni. talkt/d witfi I litrj, walki'cl w'th I lini, and l(K)kfd 
i'liuaid to iH'MiliPi', c*ti'init\ u»th I lim. Wv was iheirv ;i;-;d ilu'v wm* 
I lis. Many had Lomr f ? !:rii>v> I iini throu^^^h a vivid f)tTS(^nal cxpcTicncc. 
. i hcv snimht and lonntl atiswers to lite in livinu and talkir.i; with the 
\.\)\\\ ami tln' words ot I lis liiH)k. The liihic earrie^ authority and was 
used as the standanl ol laiih and prac'iice. 'I'heirs wun a living, 
ta* (• to tace rekitionship with the Lord and they liercely resisted all 
atii ipts to torniah/e ii ilironi^h an ori^ani/.atuin, or to inierj.ect any 
Miterinednrs' hnweep them. Likewise tliey fou^iu any attempt to 
dehnmani/e tfHMr^^ri laiionshijvs with one another and reilute them to 
( h.itiei^ or t oi;s on a u hiiu*. 

• * 

Their he.st loved sttni;:. taiih e'inhody the spirit ot this intensely 
pt rsonal relati(»nship will) Tie Lord, and tlu'ir hytiin hooks are full of 
iheni. Twn ot the hest knou j. hymns •'■'•H ilhii>;rate the intensit\ * il their 

teehnu and !< )ve a;u! -i i' .n. 

<'ji - ' 

In the C'iihL ri t aiche*. .i»:<' Jtvf - the helicerVs wonder .ind 'joy of 
walkmi^ anil talkini^ - ''h ', ' ■ " ' . * r,i Aiui the yVn' we share as we 
larrv rRere. ni>neotlK' ' \'er !, w.i 

hr /' ■ Clur\L'^f, verses 1 and 2) Key: C 

. .. '.cr f it t.u >)!(' fjvnrites whieh has heen dusted off and repo[.' ihrized• 
^ \ « • r('( or.iiiu! .ind radwi i\ one that carries the believer Vs fervent plea ."or 
the nio^' in;iH>. t-int jiai\ oi his lih.-- ///\/ a (Joser Walk Will) Thee. 
"(irjii' II (esiis this rnv |>lea: Daily may it ever he, just a closer walkf 
u ith i luH'/ * 

' [fu^f ,. ^ '''Mvr Wiilk With Thee, verses !'. 2 and 3) Key: G 
. ' ' ' , ' • 177 



' riic si'M)iul c h.ir>n icnslk »>! our ii'lii'ious lu'rita^c ^rovvs ot the 
tirsi a siMisc tNi/rfU'fhimn {i\\M\[r\{\) hiiilt upon tlu* si'iiirilv of 

( K til's ll l\ c. 

Ht"i\uiMMj| tlir iiucnsrly |u'is(Ui.il fchitiorisliip w ith God, ilu'V wltl* al)lL* 
[n ilcvclnp .1 M'liMvot si'lt 1 M ipt irt.im I' aiid worth as iruli vuliuds and ^ri-at 
pfi soiKtl sif I'nitrh. '1 tu'v wen.' t hllilri'ii ot (iod, sons .iiul iLtu^htcrs oi the 
Ahnii'l t v .IUh'.ium' ilu'V h.ul v.jliir m I lis t-vc's. (lu*y h.ul value with niu* 
.int>ihi ; . Mn V did not luivi' aw identity prohlem tor they knew 
uim ,{.ik.ihl\ ^hi) r . were. 

I hi- niniiiitain forni-ss was difir hoim*, and they wer'e rlK^tetl irnt. It was 
I hs ( rr.uiun and u'.c i-videner of 1 h.s iiandiwork was ever iihout them, 
riu'v were never aloiu-; isolated, or without a' triend. Intk'pendencL', 
sell rt'lianet". and resouui'tnlncss i;rew ol dieirtrn a md reliaiu c on 
Hnn. 

Thr,. third * harai tcri' ne ot onr' ri-li^ious' heritii>»e is related to the 
previous twc ii^ ..Jv to wiilistanJ hardship, and privation. 

The priinnive way of frontier Hfe in the mountains wa.s rtj^oroils to say 
, thr k' ast. To survive, they soon developed the s une rugji^ed 
I fiaraeterisiies Of thr hill's tliat sestained them. lake a knotty and 
unarled. weaiheMieaten oak they weathered tlie hardships and privation 
V. hi( h w t-re rheir daily fare. Material possessions and comforts weie iew, 
hnt th' ir faith was a tower of strength sustaining them, Tl ev had a 

niissiiui wfueh i^avc rrason and purpose to existence vvliich made it all 

fdd up. I'hey were pilL^rinis wai-.derinM through the wilderness on their 
aavto die f'romised hand, fiere ti-stiny and hardship was their exj^^cted 
lot. 'l lu'ir cv"s were t'lrmly fixed on (he Kin^dmr. and their Lord led the 
vvav. 

o.ms,are tilled witli the message of liope and expectation of 
thr rroivtsed t^Iorv i the new life. 

Ojie whi. \\ has had po|>ii!.ir it vival in ri'cent years and Liirrir.-, .he full 
sivnt i***! jov and rxpn tatiop is Whet: ihc Saints Co Man -.7/^ in -''O 
lord f . silt t'.' he in that numher. when the saints go marching in.'' 

c ■ , . . 

W'ht-n (he SuirUK (u- Ma- h: If}, verses 1, 2, anil '\) Key: A 



Manv o', ;.i - 
the King*' 



Anut^)i'r whii h pictures in joyous toiu's the Coming of that ^Ttwt day, 
anil wfli onu'S it witl) buoyant confiilcncc and enthusiasm is When the 
Roll is Called I ff> Yhmtcr, I 'II Be There * ^ When 1 lis chosen ones shall 
>»ather to tjieir huuie beyond the skies, anil the ro . is called up yonder, 
ril he there/' j . * ■ 

[Wfien the Roll ts (lalled Up Youder, 111 ik There, verses" I ami 2l 

'Key:G 

\. ^ 

The fourth i haraeteristie of our reli)',iuus heritane is the j/v7// v ((^ accept 
people as (hey are. 

A person as a child of God was valueil for himself av ^ ^'nn)an bein^. He 
liail l>een created by (iod and that was eiuiorsemerr -u^h. The color of 
his IiKhkI, achieven)ent, pedigree, shades of his past, or economic 
status, notwit'hst^uiilin^. he^^ was accepted on the basis of their 
experienced personal relationship now. ; 

Opinionseycre formed on f!)^- l-isis-of personal reliUionship— as they 
persuiially Came to knrsv b^n^ up \ ^..her information was tested in this 
li^ht. The family and kin ties wt r stron^^." Generally once a person was 
accepted tiy a n)ember of a i^roup. he was accepted by the i;roup. Friend- 
sliips were strong and enduring and hi^tjhly valued. A man's word was 
sufficient. The world outside mi.t;ht treat-a person hostilely, but home 
was ab.vays a haven. 

The fifth characteristic ■ >i tnir religious herit^i^e sets fort*^! the jone of the 
Gospel in sont; Jov' How >jreat and un;>peakable the joy that bubbles 
up within and overflows the spirit-p<xssesscd soul. It's'j^jot to come out-r- 
the face beams the Miliance of happiness in the Lord, and the buoyant 
heart reit>ici's. The leet. hands, and voice all join in a pean of-praise. 
Mappv in thej.ord. cleansed and fori^iven, new life, Hallelujah! Foot 
stompin'. band clappin'. and who< ^ : it up are all part of the liturgy of 
joy in our religious heritaj;;e. 

Perlvaps no utht r of the songs coming out of the folk tradition so well 
expresses A\\s happy note as I've Got the Joy. ^Tve got the joy. joy, 
jt)v ji'v ■ - down in my heart to stay!"- 

^Tie Cot (he fow verses 1 5) Key: A ' 

As nuisK IS the language of love and faith, so poetry more than prose 
captures the happiness ut the reborn soul. Out ot the hills of Wayne 
County from one of its n.ttive sons comes: , . 



I .: iiici hinwti's I\'MinH»ny 
hie ( iniiwjv 



■ IIii'Jil I \M'IU tlou II U» thr t lihi i h 

\[\\\ M «I I \[\ \\S\C\\ III 

1 kuiii t i'\('n \nv\\ ii ihiiikm'^ 

I K ijciiiir rill u\ sin. 

I w.iMi'i JfrhiT t^uilp. tittiir 

Aiu.ul this lilt' I ItMtl, 

I 'mi! I m>i ID lisit'iiin' 

\\ J ihr iliin^s llu' prc.u lu'i v.ntl. 

1 tluiti I know lh.it prtvtttuT iiuiii, 
Hiii lu' '.(.'fnif^^id In know of luc, 
Hct .nisf he ti)k! nu' how I liwil 
,\s [>ur(v as ton Id ht-.i * 
I Ic s..kI liMf I wii/. ht'iulin' tor 

\ hnnmT Ltkt' ot tiri\ . * 
And Mi- n Ijt" s.tid. "(lod srcs ye 

\ M'!;iir ihi't'i" wluTr yon ari'." 

1 ifMii^hi IM just ,^('t np and Icavt', 
Mui '.tinu'hiiw 1 t(jnldn'i make it, 
Sm"! jnst slid down" in my scat 
.\.id dccitlcd I amid take it ; 
:Un land sakt's*^i t.oiddn't, folks, 
iiuh a load wn/ on my chest; 
I lu-n ilr preacher made an altar call 
And I phnuh tor>;{)t the rest. 

\ uuess 1 fainted in my'.se.u 

.A st'ttin' there twixt them men; 

lonj; I stayed nneoir. ious 

I had no idea then. 

Hilt when 1 came to niyselt a^in 

1, wn/ leelin' pnrty swell 

With s(>:iu'thin' a tut^>:in' at my heart 

And a tellin' me Jo yell. 
'J* 

1 ,;'!iis etuild call hoLjs > home. 
And so' I let'er fly, 
A Winder hnstin' heller 



rii.it snutulctl to tlx* sky. " 

All the sisters sl.utiul slintiim' 

Ai tli'' hinlluTs s.iid .inicn, 

riirri vvliilr I luiu.Mi'tl tlu* jut.nhi'i nun 

I Iri'cr m> .iijiti. ^ 

r\iiiit imilim' but salvation 
This stull Ttn U'iiin' uv 
The kinil-tluu umiu'n tnnii lu'.ivrn 
IMiHuh lull ol )t:v ant' Juvj; 
riu* sort tlu* i)ltl iiposlU's hail 
\u \\\v (lays of lon>^ a;£;(>. 
WIjk li irtailc- their Jca^ lu'art.s 
Jus! up arul ovcrtlovv. 

t 

\'\w\v ain't no iun^ut- <.an U'll it, 
riic jny thai sinniTs knt/v. 
Wlu'ti ihry'vc been tc-^:ivcn 
And wa.shi'cl as while as snow. 
W) know ihi' Saviour lovt-l 'cm 
And saved 'em trorn their sin, 
And lelt His i loiy Spirit 
Al)idin"away dou m. 

You folks raa see I'm i>^n(^rant^ " 
Nt'ver went to school no h(^w. 
AVuI alius had r('> stay at home 
And hoe and ^ruh and plow. 
I aint't ^oi no education. 
But I'm rpinded to let it he, 
I'er I'm sliore a ieelin' happy 
Over what (jod done fer me. 

Now'^ihe baby sees the difference, , 

(!au^^' I hearil her lellin' lua, 

Somcthm' rniv^hty fur.ny 

Has dotie con.e over pa. 

The old ^rindle cow ha.S'found out 

.And the old |yay mule to b(X)t 

Well reliMion that n(y one knows al:H)Ut 

it- fust ain't ^'orth a h(X)t. 



Out (if our rich religions ht'rita^c of the past lonu'S li>;hi tor today: 

Ara intt'iisrly |HTsonj| rchyionship witfi Gocl. 

A siMisi' i)\ irul('|H'ruk'n( I* .incl niatufity. ^ 

*( 

Thi' stri'r)i|th tn tact* anil ,witfisiancl hanlsfiij) am! vatu^n. 
I'hr .ibility to aurpt [H'ople as they an*. i 
Joy in i\w Lord! 

/,\n(l (j)nratl sighed as tjic day riirn('<l LT.'y, 
, "Why is it Lord that' your U'^n dcliy. 
DitI you for^it this was thi* <\j.r^' 
Then soir in the silcncc'a vojiv was heard 
"I^ift,;ip \i)ur heart for I kept niy word, 
^ /riib times I canii* to your friencjly dcK)r, 
III rinu'S my slvidow wa:. on /our flix)r, 
I v^ui the hcn^ar witfi the bruised feet, 
I was tfie woman you ^ave to eat, 
I was till' child on the homeless street/' 
\i • . , ^ 

"Verily, verily I say imto vou, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren/ye have done it unto nie.V Matt. 25:40. 

Clfrunif: (Amen) Key: F. 



"AIIMID WII I IAMS. I imriiiis m lusuirmc .u \Vrv.t _ 

Vi,^ ,,,, St,.fr( f -in ir. i< fit "f ^VrM \ if,:iii!.i\ nn^M iiisiHU'.mshi'cl 

.r , I!* :'.t ii .M< , '.Mth a U>UV.. |'(>HliiMi\r .uul ilHllU'Illial 

M mii): 'Ai'liflas hrai', Im.ih 1 KniMllr, \ !i iiini.i to W'rst- V:rmnM in 
,Mii mi Wi;^ lr--«i in KimlMli aiui i nfii]^l''N:<l tiis \iMk 

\.r.'MiM ■■'<'.<■ ^ oi;. I'f ..li.: MA an' ^ '!> vVrrrv ti. ic Siiux;! ot 
} , ill'. .iM' * Nr^s ^^ .i k 5 nivt-Tsn V, ' ^ - 

!,! t I, I It .u lu-i atu! >iqH'iAisoi < it iiiiisu in Jtv, arul 

I, (' MirMtirr -t "fir la.iil{\ nl WfM X'lr^im.'. .t'lic Dr. 

-A rkrj Hi ImiiI; MaJirinna! and :nnn\ai:M. - ".^ curat'r rhr 

j iiirfK mI lit , suiiit-niN arul ;< jMovulr prrron: ai . ,i "ii*; ^ lor 
•lu;r. I !■ r.Min/r.i a:i i Jiirtlctl ihc ilist MdJnUrH ■■..u;. - i ' IcMlV.il,. 
;,rrr U'.m \ :!i:in:a Siaic (ollruc \U-n\ lv(/I;- (n"" Mnl^. whicti 

^ nr. ' . xr. :iM..'l/in . mii, cm ti>r .l*^ vrars, I)r. V '^ o^ntmucd lii.s 

. •.•iitlrnts .r. plaiUHT and ilirt-itor ■ 'I " .^nural education 
:p. ,1!: '!it;>s pr^uiian, 'IV^arvl HounJ at Wc^ , umia State ColU'^c. 
I I, Krt.i . I oiiTManiiinu at;hti'Vt'in<*n* iy." W'rsi X'lrumia State 

< ,v * "V it'inii'i, md was mvm in>tli tin- Rc' /junniun . ' Outstanclinu 

....... an.i ( iviliati StTvu c Award 'hv rhr I )rpartrncnt ut 

\. :^7r'M nt nrnr 1 )t . Williams i^s a nirnil'iT ot ii.r Inward ol 

: -^r In: m ollriviaif Musua! r.HiiHil as wt-ll as Prntessiir 

r .idmw' M W f M X'lrumM State Ci'lirue. Ik* is nuKli rn 

i;.vuui -A ■ r-aiiianr a: t h-Murr ptTtnrnift on topu's dcaiini; with Black 

,f-, ■ T.iiM. , Im iat'ih indTitsnirv, and drvoirs a nu\.^:r part o\ his 

fj . Iii;::;^: :h<'sr i 'P iia iI'.MJlt 'n^ , " ■ ' 
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I KI'MI'jMlil'K 




Ilistmy ri'iurils [\\v larlust scnWrs cuih* iriio soutluTii -West Vir>»inia 
in (hr w.iki' n! the ciosii^ ot tlu* Civil Wai*. TIk'Sc shiUts carved their way 
intii a viriual uaJiliTiu*svt>t urulevckypfd/inouniain icrraiii unhelicvablc in 
us hratity arul riihiu;ss ut vast mineral deposits. The loreniosi of these was 
Knm Cinal. At tirsi a tew settlers waiulered in from Old Virginia, 
sornetimes rrlerred to by early eiii/.ens as l^ast VirMiiiia. They established 
ihemselves in their o ule homes in a. land plentiliil' in wild >;ame, >;reat 
toresis. and cKm:" unpolluted streams. This was a v Titahle paradisT^ for 
those who were de-- 'ous of a new life. One recall's how even as late as the 
t-'arlv twenties, desirndanis ot the^je early faniilies were referred to as **old 
tiuniniain hooichies." Little did we reali/.e then we were ridiculing -the real 
cultured gentry, nor that the. correct ^reference should have been Hoosier 
'which delincd meant r'rliest settler'and carried with it none of -the 
indv^iiity or condescen^jion of the term '*htx)tchie" as ascribed. 

The peace and serenity of this area square miles) was short lived, 
tor soon industrial pr()si)ectors and speculators came findinji; lar^e coal 
dtx^t^sits. often facetiously six)ken of as **Black Diamond." With this 
discitverv came an era of industrialization requirin^^ an altogether new 
approach to livini^. 

Sensiliii the be^innio.t; of a great mining empire, .the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad pushed out from Roanoke to Blueficld with the idea of 
eventually terminating at Columbus. Ohio. Because of"* rough, mountain 
terrain, building of the railroad through the area was a tremendous 
uiidertaking. Sometimes railroad beds had to be laid high upon the 
mountainsides with trestle* spamiing deep chasms from mountain tb 
mounisiin. When it was tcx) arduous to ge^ around mountainous obstacles, 
tunnels had to be cut. The longest tunnel on the Norfolk and Wes.jrn was - 
openeil at Coaldale around 1SS7 making possible completion of transit 
fai'ility to Maybeury where the first mine was opened. 
' On all of the road projects. Negro labor was responsible for hewing 
the W(xxl. layirig.the cross-ties, and doing any other jobs considered menial 
tor whites. The men. who worked on these road crew^; were referred to as 
"st^ciion. hands" or ''section gangs." Many who came to work on these 
gangs, later stayed in .the vicinity to work in the coal mines, These men 
were later joined by other ethnic groups such as Poles, Hungarians, 
Greeks. Italians, and many other nationalities. 

No one is definitely certain, as to when Negroes began to refer to 
.McDowell County as the "Free'State of McDowell." A.s a young ^xnari 
growing up in. the coalfields, it is easy to recollect time and again hearing 
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M. T. \V|ii(:i(»'» (.its\\ns sjxikrrt ut iiitim.itciv as Tom V^'liiituo) use the 
Irrr Si*Hf n-lrrciuc in Ins jxOitical sprrt lu'S ,ir<MiiHl ilu' rouiHv, Tom 
WInituo u.is Inuiulcf .uul rilitor tit flir Mel Tmii's. tlii' (irst HLifk 

new '.{Mpcf 111 \\\r si, III' «»1 WVsi \'iriViiua. l.lis inlluc/Wc in'tlu' tfi'i' St.itc ot 
M ' Well ( < piinoMiiuii was (i^i ili.it K'rt^i'ors liati MiU'r hrciluni tu hi;ht tor 
riju.i. Mi^hls than \\\ manv tuluT parts ul t)ir lo/iiitrv. (J) that Nr^rot's hati 
the (Mtwcr nt ihi' hall'H. as wrh as Irt'nhvni Innii sr)>ri',i;ati(»n in puhHi .. 
ir.ii)sp(»rMin»n. 

I lu- \ri;ro philnsupliv was "Sha;v ami sharr ahki*." hi sum aiul 
viihsiafur. rhis niiMtii that what jioht/cal ailiinnistrahon proviJnl tnr whiu* 
titi/cns imisi alsd hr proviJi'iF Inr Xc^^ro fiti/,t'.*^s. As .m ()uj^i;r<i\vth nt ihi.s 
iilraL ihf l av. Stair ut iMtlMwfll had ihr hrst filat'k Wurltl War 
AUiimrial Biiiklin^. ami hi^^h /;cliimls in t'vtTv tlist.ift; uiu' I'arh at (jary, 
KijnhalL ,\i)rt htork. I'lkliorn. ami nxirlsior. In many iiisianu'S, 
primlcnn' lor I'stahlishinr ant! mainiainini; piihlit institmidns was l)rnii>;ht 
ahmit ihrdii'^li pnlitital ^^rt'ssurt*. .. . 

I'lj'XrrKnomcfALS 

(icrtain p'rly t'ltrictl puhlic nftiivs wt-rc al[iiost always tilic'cl by 
Nr^rtH's. Hiis praitiu' Ix'^aiT in IS% with ilu* ntticcs of Justice t)f the 
FtMiv. (. iinsiahlt : am! mu' mcnihiT i)f tlu' fkiarcl of lulucation in each 
clisirirj. Six jnstites servetl at various times in the hlkhbrn District alone. 
As t>'^youni; niai). it pleases me to speak of two puhlic elected officials 
wKifii" I knew «^iniinK!ie')' in the persons ot Justice Samuel Crider and 
fihri^tahle Henry Richards. Both men-were elected in t^ie r3rowns Creek 
District. Mr. Oider M.Tvin)> as 'jifstice tor .Vi vears; and Mr. Ric^hards 
"servinu as (Amstahle toe ^2 years. Both ot these gentlemen worked ardently 
tor equal riulus and justice during the entire period of their careers in 
ottiee. Adkins District and Biu Oeek District also had elected constables 
and jusiiees. ^ ^ 

It is alst^ easy to recall tivt* Ri)ard oi Fducation members in distrK'ts 
and later under the county unit system* three Ne>;ro county assistant 
superinirndents m the persons ot F. f.. Waikins. J. B. Carrol, and Clyde 
Johnson. 

.BJ.ACK MIGRATION 

When Kuiu Coal was at its most productive .period* mon'ey was 
pleniitu[ in the area. The question, of cultured Bhicks swarming/ to 
McDowell County w.ls purely economic. The same is evidently "true of 
those who came lor some of the more desirable labor occupations, .as \vell 
as those wht^ came' tor less desirable purposes. In putting these facts 
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hiLjctlu'V. many str.truy' scmirnifs ronu' lo miiul. 

Ill early days Jnr sonic sUani^i' riMsoii, (pnssihly Ihh ausr ol its cvntral 
l(Kaiinn) ihr liiilc (own dI Krystono spui trd nni* ol llu* 'hi^i^^ivst red WyM 
disiru ts m cx'isti'ni e. , ^ 

CINDI'R HCW'TOM AND ''Tl lin.ADII'S"' 

On 'payday Saturday nights, men, youn^ and old,- came trom far aiui 
* near lo pav' their respect tu.tlie "ladle- '\ and fc^r other s|Hirts such as 
drinking and . ' 

\V\i\ open top automuhiles were in style during the early twenties. The 
Chalmers. Pierce Arrows. Peerless, Packard, and Cadillac were possihiy 
the more expensive and elaborate machines. Anyone who could afford one 
cir two of theriL' machines, usually used them lor public conveyance as taxis. 
One gentleman is reputed to liave owned at least three of these expensive 
machmes, each driven at various times or the other by one of his sons, for 
the purpose of hauling pas.sen^ers mainly from town to town and "most 
assuredly to and from the Bc^tom. ,^ ' « * 

It was common irf the early days to speak pf "^oin^ to catch some 
air." This nK*ant .i^oim:; for an automobile ride purely for pleasure.^ In the 
back .of, my 'mind there is a pleasurable memory of seeing. carloads of the 
"ladies'^ dressed in their finest ^arb, beinj^^ driven through vitrioUs 
communities in the county waving to those they knew as friends and vice 
versa. Suffice to say the young bucks gapecl.in awe, while some of {he older 
clientele wishing not to be recognised on their home territory, shied away 
shamelessly. There is one truism which must be mentioned. To my 
knowledge, which of course on thi^, subject may be limited, "the ladies'' 
whenever in public, always condiiCted them.selves in a most 'ladylike 
manner, Tfijs is even more remarkable in face of the fact that public dances 
were attended by all segments of society. , Dances were the main source of 
diversion and were always invitational social events. Those who wanted 
more exclusive social life attended private home parties or affairs (sociables) 
sponsored in homes by small private clubs or individuals. Believe it or not*, 
all social events, public and private, were definitely chaperoned. 

Music for dancing at home parties was usually furnished by individual 
guests, xvho acceplfed it as correct and proper to take their turn a^^the piano. 
Anyone who played a* fairly gcx)d jazz, piano was always assured of an 
invitation. Music for the better public dances was almost always furnished 
by the Edward Watkins wSaxapKohe Orchestra from Bluefield. .This 
()rgani/.ation was reorganized in the early twenties and became known as 
Fdward\s Collegians, employing exclusively young musicians who' were 
students at leading Negro colleges. The group remained Intact for a long 
period playing dance engagements in many of the large cities throughout 
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ihr S(M)ilr. I'.jsi. .uul MtddJrvsrsi. I lovvi'vi'i , ihtiu itii; .iiul |Mr(ymi^ w{ti' noi 
tilt nnlv I'liMu i;.nlirMtu's, The ijiiii* h was .i nuui' yital tor ol |inblu 
adhu'tui' 

( HIIKCIII S, M1MSTI{HS, ANI)Si;i<i\U)NS 

Ihf htsi hhuk iluMch livv'S\,[U' \)\ McDowell was oaiaiu/cil 

aiul iniili ai M'^lkhoru. Crnsii't ) 'I))' l^i'v. T. J, iVaiido^ol Danville, Va, 
l.aiclv^ as ttHcTvifWs wi'ir lu'iiii' lu'hl with yoiin^cT living |X'rsons no\V in 
{\u: aira. tlu'it* si'rins to In* a ruattcr ol coiijatua' Ikto as some contend 
Uiai Ri'v. I . Dahnry slv^ulil receive this honrtf: The write'* has no way of 
knowinu lor in the veai^ot IS9() a ^reat flash Hoocl came down thc'l'lkhorn 
JWIIev washing; away everything in ics path. inctiKlin^ some churches, 
Violin' ihnun'h McDosvell recently it was 'iiiite ohvioiis that practically all 
ot the old churches fes|x»cially BXplist) were constructed on elevated plots 
oh the momuainside in order seemingly to forever avoid the revKCurence of 
such a tragedy. Because of these hi>»h IcKations some churches are almost 
iiut.ccessihle .in ijine, of h.ul weathdT, o > * 

It is hi^^hly impractical to mention alU)f the ministers who served the" 
area; however, as early arrivals, the following' readily come to mind: 
Revereiufs T. j' Ikandoiu. l.^'Dahney, J, W, Co^r, K," H. McCoy; J, V, 
Whitrico, \V/||. Pittnrd, Alexander Greji^ory, J\^li. Wcxxly, John Pryor, 
and J. VV. Rohinsrm. Of these, J. V. Whittico is attrilnued with the 
toundrn^ of the first^Ne^ro Presbyterian church. 

li(K)ks could in* written ahout the services of,these men alone', but one 
" must .consi>>n himsell to incidents of the more closely related. For example,'" 
. one particular niinist{?r was always pHm suave, gentlemanly scholar whether 
in the ( lassHKim. in the street, or irii the pulpit. As far as is known, all of 
those mentioned above possessed ch|rm,. intellectual wisdom, wit. ^^and 
lead.'rship ability ^which svas freely exerted 'for the betterment of all 
conierneil. ■ - 

•Sevrral s'tories come to mind like the qne told to me by a son of one of 
the ministers in a coniniunity where I was teaching. It was (the occa.sion i,s 
well ren^embered) as follows: a -member df tiie community died" after 
havin>» livi'd a life of all possible vices. Among other things, tlfe person ir? 
question bad seemingly never set fcxn inside of church, plu.s dying from 
what was believed, to be an overbSad of bad drinking whiskey. The family 
recjuested a Christian burial with church services and a sermon by the 
^ninister. People fliKked from far and near-to hear and see how the minister 
would handle such a delicate \situation. Following is the sermon to the 
letter: * * ' 

"Christ was born ;md lived 31 years and he died. . 
Methusaleh was born and lived 999 years and he died. 
Sister Jessie .was born an8 li .'cd 29 years i\n<\ she died.'' 
(Fnd of sermon) 
**Let us have the Doxology.'' 

o ■ I 
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I'niM'vrr.il MMiX \\liilc .1 'M\iiltMii M liiuwils (.'rci'k Disiru't' I li>;h 
Siht><>l, ilir u.is 'v( i.^misi loi : sni.ill Hjpiist i luirt li spnkriu»( "up 

litillnui ( irrk llnllitU rhnlli:ll H.liM CVi'T VI llintl t'Isc ill llu' llnlluW is ill 

• liMi'pni.il'lr MUM. I t>\('U../n>(i still M.iiuls s.M ml. si.mtuh, .iiul itilliiiMHiMl. 
I)iiiiiu: iiiv v<'iis i»l stjAKr .|s ini^.imsi, wi- h.ul .i niinisiiT who lu'lirscil in 
pV' iiliinj.! to *'.!Ih' ItMlrr " Willi piopn. hlblu.il ii'lni'iur lu' t'oulil 
wHiilcuin oi pisiitv Mc timi or sitiMticn, I li' was prol\ihly ttu* niosi 
Miitsfinki'n .iihl ,iIsM'4iiu' nl ihy mosi pupiiLif MiiiiisliTs ill iIk' sanoii, l\rv 
.iiul D.iiniMiiuii H'liinril on ni.niy oiiMsidiis, \V\' dhi'ii suspirioiu'il many 
pi'iMitis llinkril ((> tlimrli \o svv just who. was in tor it on that particular 
\Vt.(' unto him who simuil .iiul In it wv\ to the Rt'V\'ri'nd, Rc'>»ardk*ss 
ol .hi'wcvrr Hi^savojA . wliatrvi'f wnit into his rars during tlu' wn*k came 
n(U i'l Ills mmuh riijhi from the pulpit on Sunday. Drspitc this fait, he was 
oiu' 1)1 the niost N( h(»larly iiumi iinaninahle. Many ot the things learned •from 
hun Ironi a iMhlieal. literars'. and niusii.al haekiiround still serve as i^uidin^; 
posts lor llu* wnier 'after years. Speakini^ of Goers *rromlH)nes. (James 
\Celclon jnlinsoh 'applies^this name to early Ne^^ro ministers) if there ever 
was (^)ne ui the'l'Vee State, ol Mebowell. it was the pastor of our little^ 
einirrh, 

The reader has proliahly ohserwd hy this time thai this thesis is not 
intended as a tactual presentation, hut ratfier as past life situations which in 
larye*. .ire everyday recollected living ex])erietices. These experiences may 
or may noC m.ike history. huTit is certainly hoped that they ^ive a clearer 
nisn^hi into lifestyle situations which contrihuted to the making; of history. 

t 



"THI; D^f'RNSE RHSTS" . 

[•or example/one particular lawyer kK)ked anything but unprofessional 
man. hut in court he was unsurpassable. AronncT our hi^"h school' in. 
•Kimbill the students from a little town nearby had it as quite a joke that 
when all else failed to. sway the court this particular jurist as a last resorts 
cried through his one eye. r4e had to be a ijpod lawyer because he won so 
many cases in court he became knowji as '*jail robber/' On the o'ther 
hand, another hii^hly respected attorney was known everywhere as a jurist 
supreme. Me was suave, polished, and scholarly, truly the "Barrister's 
fiarristef.'* ' • 

. /)ne of my .acquaintances relates as to how he killed a neighbor and 
was jailed. First decree was evident. The client*. Cicero.' jailed in Lynch, 
Kentucky, sent for the above mentioned barrister to come and plead his 
defense. The Lawyer arrived and was allowed to see his client. ''All right 
.Cicero, hmv did it happen?*' Incidentally, Cicero had only one arm, the 
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nilicr liV.i III .1 mmc ruislup. (j|Vin Im>».ii) ,i Idiii', ilumljc \u\\\ \\\v 
^ »HMisctl h.ul i.(»inr td Imnsi', lu'.it "tip Ins wftr. l»hikrn up thr fui'iiiiuh' 
.md i;ci)cm! niscd hell <'iiriM dnininsiMicd tliai li.jvinv, "hIv one ,irm lie 
ioiiiulii'i ilclnul liirnscif ,ulr»jn,ii(;l.v . st» lie i.in ttj tlu' tIrcsM'j' ilr.iwcr, t(K>k 
■ t'^ut lu's piNinl slmi the intiiich'i. Soi'ins l.iulv loiMi.i! h\\\ iioi td (In- 
(IrlriidiiNi; Li\\\rr, Ai»»>rJnui tn (jicro. <lu' l.iwsi'i' s,miI. "(^iutd, voiTic 
irllini; .iimn" lir .luJ I'm i;»'im', Ilk k luunc let tlicin* li'in>^ ymi/* 
A\'lirffiiptin (,'ucrn s.iys'lu- (ell !(• ills kiU'i's iiyiiin. **l.(»ul. I.iuil iloii'l Irt 
fhnii Mir I'll' tell llu' iMltll. " ("ucio lIu'M phHirdcd to li'll llOW lie 

(.inu- Imiiir Mu\ (omul tliai ilir iniiiulrr li.td Ih'.h Ins wilr. (jktv lH'in>; 
Ini^lilv nil ciiscvL k^oi A .iiul wimh lookini; lor the .isstiil.int . lin.illy rinllini^ 
iiim .11 liuinr sirtiiiL; on liiO pon li n.ulin>; qnirlly liis cvniiii^ papiT. (jiito 
s(jtri| ili.it ill Ins at (he ass.iil.nit N couiphKi'Mi s\ lt^ shot hini ri^'lit 
iH'iwccn liir i'\rs, \\\'liv ilfJn'i y»'ii^ U'll till" iniih in ilu- tirst pj.ui*. 
( jicio.^*', replied ilu- l.isVyer. "This is .i use ot sell delense. lie intiniid.ited 
son ' ' ( .'u er( > w .is iiot eoiivieted. 

In MM'S, I. W ll.iiper Iroin Keysrone w.is the first Neiiro, ever eletMed 
i{- the Wesi V'n^ini.i I.emsl.itnre. Il.irry j. C!iipeli;iri was seeonil, i.ikini^ 
t »lti( (• III I ^>JJ), wlierenpt)!! he pr( K.eedetl in iiiirodneitii;. .tnd steering 
throiu:li lo Its tni.d p.iss.i^e wh.n is coninionly known as. the "Capehari 
* Anil l.viii h Law/* d in . is still the nitist important and progressive piece o( 
lei^islatmn ever enac ted {»n the iriipi)rlant (|nestion ol lyiuhin^. 

' I rih: MI'DICAL l>K()l'h:SSi()N ^ 

It's sianhni^ to read in the Charleston (la/eite (March 197*S) that 
out (>{ I .SS" pliysit ians in the stale of West Virginia, oidy four are 
Nei»r(»e', The writer cl»>es not take it upon himself to condemn or jusjify 
fills situation. It tloes mve a ehanee to recall troni memory a partial lisl'ot 
liie men in !nedi( al,pro[essi(Mis praet^ic in^; in MirPowell County in early 
days. Ur, (i. \. Marshall (»l Keystone was the first to come (1899) 
'followed In (not iieeessarily in a ehrunoloj^iejl order) DiK'tors H. D. 
Hereford Norihft)rk. Jih' I:. Hrown .Keystone. Roscot' C. ^ I larrison 
KiiTii)alL II. I). Disnuikes Kimhall. I*. I.. Youm^iio Welch. Matthew 
Crai.i^head Kimhall. I)r VVriJ^ of Welch, Dr. Drew of War. Dr. 
Crai>»head ot Kimhall. and Dr. J. K. Bnnyn of Keystone^ {all clcceased) were 
the last remainiijxi Filaek physicians of the earl)^ era 'In the couniyMn lOM), 
, Dr. j. F^ Wade »)! Northfork and Dr. Matthew Crai>»head cif Kimhall were 
the hrst two native local men in the arcM to matriculate in the field of 
medicine in the early thirties, hoih >»raduatin>» from Meharry Medical 
C!ollei»e in Nashville. Tennvs'scr* 

h'arlv recollecti(;n hrini^s to'mind the fact there was a time one could 
afford the luxury ot stayini^ in sick wit^i a de^^ree of certainty of a house call 
troni a phvsician. No more. You dra>» to' the office, sit tor hours. >»et 



iiH'.li. .Iiinii, ii.iul ' iM'.l^ ''"111,. ,iM<' "" Ituk. ■ niliiT 

ll|.cl,llrnl >lll. lIl'P^.H'' 'Ills ,Mli""""'^'ll ,,| llll' l>"''lll.ll ,.|()|.'SSI(ill, li 

P. .1 incic M.iu'inciii .il "i.it will I""''''''';' I'fl wiii'^'' it irl'' 

l un innn- miiKMi'"' ''Ms ,0111'' "' ""'^'1. 1)1 K j I'll ris, III .iiul f)!,' 
,11 I) DiMiuik,-, w<ir l'"'l' ,A,,.llrii' r.s ,iiul I'"'"' l<'iin,l,'il |'i-iv.iti' 

ii, ...pii.,is 111 Kuiih.ill. ■•■I''"!': Willi ''^'11. hvi-^ '"'"iv lil.uks .riul 

I. .It li'.IU I s, 

I h,' Mumu .iK" Mil'l""U.,l s,.\r'''' '''''Hist-. ,inil l'li'"ii, , ims. 01 the 
,l,imMs nw ii,,.ils D-kI'Ts St,.,v,.ri ''^''•'"'^ ( N,,iilil"'ki. Cliiiioii Yaiury 
^,\nithl,irk). I J. r Miirt'iv iK,vsii""''- T S. (^.'''l^^i'H (d.irv). 

I'li.iriii.ui. uli, ,il wi^'' '^1. !>.•('' ""^^-trd ,il K<-ysl,iii,. ,miii'il .iiui 
,,|M i.iii,l 111,' l.isi Hl.i.k st,„V in •'I'lM up III'"' 'i''' (Kiith srwn or 
■, ii;lii vc.K*.!'^," Dr. V,Tii"ii U,ijj,,.|„nl ^fysUHif w.i^ tlif pi„iurr in this 
lm,v ■ I'M..') Ill til,' ivv,iii"'^ .iiul ifiirii''^ il"' siii.ill i"^^" Kimh.illJ'c.iMi'il 
iwn ,lrm; sioirs; ..lU' V.il'''iiiiu.\ ,,iul I'l'' "''ht Wi'l'l''';'. j.iiiu;s Wi'hl) was a 

iii. iiM,!'. I<hamia,isi wlif'' y.ikini""" '' '''yiiiaii. '''''''' 'ii'' siTvitr o\ 
•>pll,iniia, IM KoluTi liLuk who l.,ti.|- I'^'i'""'' inDWiif'- 

M.mv p, is, lis pi()Mii"' iii i„ pr,)!'"-^'""-'! .mil (■clii'-''tional circles trxlay 
rc,, iC<il ilu ir l arly film ■''*»-Mi ,„ |.ri'i' ')t M(l)"«'^'" mIhhiIn. 

i'Iihi.k;M:H()()I.s AND i i/ACii"-'^^. 

hi riacliim this iriM"'"'. the n'l"''''' '''•luiioiK''' P'^-'f-'^^' iinck'rstanil 
ili!lr the wrircr is not tryi'm ii, ,;,v ih^' f'^Nsical iiH'q"'t'^''* ilii| nfii exist in 
huiliiiiiMs aii,l ,-i|,iil'nicni' Whvrc tl"''"'^' ''^ scparati""- "nc siiic always 
suiters. One ot the intaiii"'1s «t.,H.rosi''^''' Uu-se tim^''* ^as tlie practice oi 

■ 'Miililinn a new sch.Hil j'T \Vhites '^'min)- o^'^f^ the old schcxil to. 
N,-i;r<ii's. Manv tinies tlii-^'^'-Uised ^re." ^■''"^tCrnation ''nion;^ Nc^ru leaders 
.uul was never a ' onil^'i'li.l v .,ai'P'''' '. ■Solution, '^'ftk Free, Staters 
s .niiiMlv always |.ui«lit ^l'>MKo(ify f'T rights, '"''"y times a.ssurecliy 
,, lining out I'mtitahlv- ^ 

I heri" was a wide ."I'l varied sel'''-!'"i1 „f teaf''^'''-'* fcr the schools, 
espeiiallv at the hi,uh sfli'Xil i^.^,,,]. This vv;,^ j^,^. ,o the fact that many 
Bla. k ili'uree li,.klin>i c,)ll''Kt' gradual'": ""'"^^^^t ciialfi'-'l^' employment as the 
Iiuickest ■ and surest way to ^-arn "^""^'V for li"^'"" '^'I'tly in li'^her 
pr<ilessi,vnal lields. Beeaiis^-(if . this.-'i'^^^ "^^'^iHil laciHt'^'-s profited from' the 

■ s,.rvii'es ,)t (Mil,) University., I larviirci. Ohio Sfal'' University. M.sk, 
Ihiward. I.inciln. Oherji"- Vale. Rai'^''"^'- Und oth'T leading institutions. 
I'.trtK l.ecaiise ot its sui'iTior ^^^^^^^^\^^ ratinj>, browns Creek Distntt Higlf" 
.Sch.H.l ,)( Kinihall was one ^rst schix^.^ the «ate acreditCd by the 
\,,rtli Central AssiKiati"". "n,;^ faculfv Sh,j^,j. not enjoyed by. the 
,.i,.Mientarv sch,H,ls. M'>'*'/'f the teat'i'"'''* On lower level were local 
p,.rsons holding- Short Cniirse or Standurj (Mf^rnial Certificates from 
FiluefiMd Institute, or West Virginia CoH^'^i;,,^,- institute. ,. - 
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li I;,' |»lr.r».iiii 'i.'Spt.'i iciu r til n uill the M'rjmm! rrlii;iiiU'. .iiid' 

•iHn'li. i iimI i.in.tiiMsni wiih vUiiili iik-iM hI tlir rai K ti\uhris .ippinjil)r<l 
• (lirij .iv.ipniHi'hf'. ,( )n<' link sim^ will Ji i tntt.. Ii if nIiow ilic plnlosnplu sn 
' .lolh M iic'iii i/)iM lull ilic hMi hiMij The fcl.ilctl itit iilriK h,ipj»riu'(l tlnnivi^iiv 

IWM hini; r\|u,'l M'lK r W llcil I siUlllht .ulvii r lliihl nlli' ol ir\ iYk >st ' |( iVfil 

.il'lil Ir'.prMMl InlHU'I hli'Jl Mh«n>| hujlisll (cu'lu'l'. 

"M.iHi.i M.if.i. wli.it (In \{)[\ whrn «)!)(■ ut ViMir pupils jusl srcllts to 
I'MIII'' l'ScluiH»\\ ,iUi| tlirll I lliti j( rnss njir who Ills! won't 
•try ' I |<'i .msv^ri vv.in t Li\sii "I'iim," shr icplii'iL" r,\li,mst inc. ins 

pi'SSlhli' t-» [|\ !m tmtl out wlu'ilin lu' li.i*. ilu- tJ.itlll.ll .ihilitv to dn die (,iskv 
ll ln' diTMrr Imm- ihr ,iliiiuv, tlu-ir r. littir voii i.m ilo; li |k« hjs the 
.iImIiis .md Wdn i^.^dn ihr pth. r,oi .1. stlik .ind in.iki' hiHT dd it " This 

lllrlk<»i| w.'tkrd Uundcl'-. lot a lul nl Us. 

> ' 1 

AVOMhN '()!• HI'\^^()WN 

'! he i^rrjicr pdiiion ol this .irtuli* has I'xtolli'd tin* ,t( liicvrnK'nts ol 
malt'*..' Wunu tj, howrvcr. duin ,1 si'iMitin^ly ohsauv l)ai k,^rnunil havi* 
aI^\a^s lu-t*ii tlu- prune i^uulin^ tnflucnd' tor lihuk Appah'iihian youth. Thi' 
writer rrrririnlu-rs uianv. hut five wiTe iileally symholieal.. , 

As I reinunsie on trvm^ to i^row up l ullnrally in the (;arly days in the 
I'ree State n\ McDtiwell, it sei'Uis most strau^ji-" that woini'n idwiiys 
" preth muiiate ! hev ate lei;etid. they art' history, and they are eharaclers, 

i'nr jiresetit purposes lour hati^ in (he reei'sse.s ot my tnind detinitcly ' 
as Mv Wniueu. ( ipuali/ed il vou please. A litth one is bviu^ aM{\\ heeanse 
she was a dvuamii itiemher ot the rrew tor years. Vivacious, snappv. 
uitty, ile\iT, wirli a ti>rs(> ahout the si/e oi a shoe string. This wa.s iNo. 5. 
Miire later, 

Mv tive WdiTuii in tlieir order wen* Sai'ah. Memphis. Ma,^.^i". Ida. 
aiul Arleyne I'vervoue ot (hetn nii,^rated into McDowell to leath and 
proh.ihlv to luid hushands. They .ilf did. Snfti( e to say ii I had a haiui in the 
elioit es there W(>ultl have heen some ehan>;es or (»inissions. Anyway^ they / 
all (ame to the i-Mltield at a time in the teen.s. 1909 1919. when your 
hunihli* servant )luI nn trainmt;. exp^'rienee. or inclination to he a 
marnaiie ( < mtisclor. rnithtnlly. survival was my prime concern, what with 
dodVJti^ sOav hullers hein^ .1 Iruiitid and necessary pastime. liut let me >;et . 
hatk to Mv W'^min, 

In tins dav and a^i^ tour ol i\1y Women eould have heen referred to as' 
lilac k (Jrie neviT. She was one shade whiter (han ""mosl whiles hut she 
niitdc hti ( hoK e when instead nt pissini*. sIk' married the hiackest. most 
. vm.ii. ui, 'neal. hrilliani m.ui sl]e could tind. He was 'I'om Whitlico. 
edi:<»r llie McDowell Time>. a militant Blaik publication throu>;h 
wlurh sh( ( arned the ti^ht for eijual rii^hts for years followiii)^ his death. 
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N". 1 '«';:,,> ir 'y^f'-t^:^ 

..■•,...>.........,„„.,.,....., ;;;..,„ I.!;'''!! .'»'*:;xv;.''^^; ,riM; 

,1 lili'iiinc •.he '.iTiii |>iiiiiiui up .1 US ;hv t'" ^ 

,,„up Sh. u.n. -n ..II '.Ju-l,^t'li' •' 1 "''^''^vi^';' ''s ^' 

.uL .,.!,■ .1... ^ou.u.M .n.m i";^'',, K., ..s ^^'J^^ ^ 
,n.iKh.illMiu.-.s,iinK oil ,im miIm>'« ' s , ' '^'"1 ' .1, , m' ' 

) " ^■'-'^'^'''■■'""'■^'-■''^■■'''■^\/''<;^t:'-c^^ 

J,„ri i.'ll 1. in iiu' l..(,uis.' tin "'"',,on;- y- I'-'" "'^'s vV'"" 
M.iiiu; ,111(1 I'm siill i;(Miin; ilif micii ' ii k l-ckiivi 
Ai niic iim.- lour ot iiiv \fi(M- , ./•^I'll''' , ,il h" II 

■11-— I'-'-i'. ■"/iir'i^ 

iMukc loose llu' DcMi.Kr.iiN (.ii"'', ,m w, 'i, '""M 

.,„„., ,h,s ,,Mu: ol •l.l.hv- R..p-'1'IV. ■„;:>•". ^<Ihl 'V^^'''"' n 
s,,u lo ihe 'mu.Tl.in.ls ,11 the dt'J'j „(„,.■' '".uc'"' ' l'V.iti""\,. 
.„u„u, ,\Umph.s ,;u>l kla w.n' i'^' .lu- ''^•m n "" ' ' 
Aiirviu. t:o, ,!,.. .IX ,ilso. l oru„...H'lV-.,,,„.,| ' Vvi,|u>>' s,h.!''''''''''''' ."in 

N m..in.,. u.i.,v lu;, o,. n.i,, s.l.; » - ' ^ ^^n-.- 

on voii, w,. ,o ,h.. ou.Ii.n.s;vo.. S L , . V,|.l V'^ ' j ^ni,. M;' 1 
..ss.in.pnon nt ili. p.ouvrs .ha, v^"' '^'"nd lu'f ^^l^a, .j-n^'l^'^^ u 

. , - '^'-"^ ' ^'-^ b;::^:: •v;^ ^^^^^^^ 

„„o I....- .■mliiu.s.-ln .lu. old .lay^ 1 -lu. > .0 t.. , ' ^lan^c'r , ; > 
,n„n KuniMll .o Hhu-tu-id w„l, In-r , , ,|s ^-^^'ll-^'^' u , 7 

a,,..ui„.un <o.i.s o..iv, wm- so.*'^'l '-ini; p'/ t^rovui'r --vhI, w-th ^^n 
.■v. rv 11. p siiKc I ,mi siill iH-rc -'^ ' r o( ,l '^^^^ ^"Lm .', " ■ t„ inH 

Sh. would lu^r mad. .wo of any "' .vitj ' ^'1 '"f ,un r^'"'' "",',s U 
.1..V vol, (oi.ld lusr thrown ... Ark' „.,„;Sm .inl'^" ^ ''^v; Hn-^^-'^^^j 
us..d ,o, ,oki,m_lv sav. -/Nhrahan.'s ^^'U .vally "^.U win'-' '^••'^>^'^ 

' ( )„.. I.is, -.bin, ahoii, Ma,>;i'-,' ic-r w!,: ^vlih^ ^IJ^^rnsi-V^ S^cju, 
i.:.„rroin .0 ,1 t'a.il.. WlH-n a M"''jc,l|ar , . si''"'''- 



sh.iriivti wiih uthtTs was a virtH^*' 
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w.is |MNt luncu J* miu', si> niv tiMis wnr th.it tt wnuid l»r .ui tuintinn.il 

IIMUIU.I '1l W.IS \ni vWtMiWV t'Isi' |H)SSlMv. ImII whl'l^ WT .llliy^Ml .It HtMlofU 

• Ijrck llipiisi u'lu'M' thr last m'jils vvciV hrltl, t'vi'rd>o(ly aOil (^vcivtluiii' 
was rnuM'tl asuh' lu S,im1i a phu r honor ri,i,(l up lintu rnuir the 
t.iskt'i I his WiMiM nni hfisr hrcirsn hati hut hiT scat was ilinntlv ui the 
" paili ul I'vrr v<»in' niUrr v;ouu; Mp in Mew the htulv. nr rciunuuv, ihcTctioin, 
VVhi'ii I u-ah/rd thai uhl liinuK, ((Hincr. pufuls, wvrv januncd arotiiul 
sliakiiu; hauils wuh S.uah I whs llahhi-i i^^Istcd Oh dclC a rriciviHi; htir .11 
hci tiitu'ral, I am ;.urr* MaK>ltr wntjM \U\r IdvJhI ihy'l At least it's what 
shi \v(iuM ha\«' ('\pt'( trd kunwnuv ^•ii*'<h"N'llar(' tt't ( rjiirr siaiiitii'. I can 
hi*ai M.u;>:h' n«»w. Mul, vcs, Iravc her' alone. Vou/kiioW Sarah I'a^^c," 
' It there ever \\as*,» jiainr whu \) ereates a sensatioii M 's the name ol my 
Inerijil iMem|>his Tennessi'e Ciarnson, a^hriHlant. (jynamie s|XMker, writec. 
and luicrnost't hampiitn It^i human tu'his and divinity. I'tDplv i)lten ask, 
Jiow ilid slie i\r\ \Um name'' iVjfv ar)s\wM is, "Her mama >'ave.it to'her.'.' 
lUit wliv Meiyphis Terlwe^^sreP I i;'uevs-hei a\ise.hvi\ini>ther never heaitl of 
HdoM, i\russi^si|^M. (^)u|d have heen worse you know. ' V' 
• ^Mernpl'is is my No j wo'man, Not lon>; a^;i> we s|>oke jointly in a 
^onuuNtnlv and c auu; neat starting a ..li^^hl re.Vi)hmon. We marched on 
Washin>;lon to^eiher and .ilstt (ull.ihoraled on several race pride 
produt lions in^he" v,iH>iL|^*'^' iirMclKiwell C'ountV." 

iVPrnipliis I ati* sidMurn^ niitce rhou>;ht into aeiion than almost .my 
nther' woman lt7iow. I'ositive .n turn thai is! You name il Memphis has 
done \{ It there ever siundd he 'national Nv A. A. IV ninnumenfS to any 
persons, mv nominaljnns uiuju.ilitieilly 10 male, Walter White; and 
lein.de, Memphis T/^nnessee (iarrison. 

In \^)'^\ Marsh.dl Umversitv conferred on Mrs. Cj.irrisoii ihe-honor.iry 
de>»r.ee ol Dixtni' u{ lluin.miiies. A'p.irl of her cilation reads as follows: 
Memphis I'ennessee (iarrison. civic l<*ad«r, ^ ^ 
leather, hum.iniiarian , ^vou are he hi in 
admiration, resfH.'Ct, and affecHon for - , 
, voiir outstandirm acliievt*ir"nts of more .than 

littyHears m the fields of education. ' , ^ 

civd ri.nhls, and christian sei^yice. 

And now wi' ci>me to niy Nt). I diaracier. by far the most difficult to 
write .dx)ul Intaiise ot our vei\v |KTsonat and intimate relationships for near 
onto sevi'r)lv years, llnfortunately, the stories cmnot he divul^^ed at thi.s 
writinu, Slie would prol;ahlyd)rin^t suitO>^ains( me and knowin>;'her ;is1 do, 
sfie iusi mmhi, ' ^ * 

« One of my e.irly recollections^ of Sarah Pa>;e was of her sin>;ing The 
Battle irymn of the Repuhlic at Emancipation Day Ceremonies in Idi^^h 
Streot Bapiist Chuctli in Danville. Vir>;inia. Her sin>;in>; was a pure 



jiLjinnh'iit tiMiK 'lit IHM iinii- I iu\ i, pmlMhlv Nsli\ I iM't.niir .1 musuiaii 

III'. [r. id ..| .{ \>\u M.»vrr ) 

W'l^ II 'viLih iil.twil \V«-.i iti IV' .'n h.uh. r\rtNlk.Mlv in 

iiihiu- mI) thr fi.uti .\ui SmI-iIi slu* is still «in Wrst \'»u;iiu.l snil ,it 

Ui*' . tjippn "1 .ttui Jill tinsMs .m i'piM'ihiMUN In fri.,iMrr A 

VS fu !; \*.|| .ir.il \Sil)i \,iMh WiVi' l»M( tl t)ut( V-il"! m.iV tiul Im* nlH' (l| lIU' 

• I'M I'l .( >. in t tf, 

1 jt h "I m\ wninui MMiM » 'ciur nnt^ tliirn! iti .\ inmr siiprriur 
iiMMtii I tli.H) .iMvuiii' 1 1 NnhiMlv, Imu iujIh.Jv. nuliiJiiuj I*,iul I .iNvrrncc 
-t-Wiiilvn t..!ilJ \\\A<' huiilMi Itvf Iikr S,n.<|i^ DuuImi's i l(,ir,u t<Ts tiitiir 

,iit\ .ilhl |M( wiril .»o<>/. ihc/J.im- at t'\'r|\* rr.hlllUl. i hw <il iU\ loli<l (Mflv 
H i i .11. ( Ir 'ir. r. Im hriiU' Ml.ihlictl ttiHIi iMtlllt'l In h.ituK't .IssistlM^^ hlT \U 

jj u.i. il-.M Mi^sit-iiiji \ til \\AW M.IV (,)ut'i'ns r',uli Sprini; aiul mv jol) 
v<»,r fi. |>I,i\ ih« jn.tno \sliilt M.iil.iJiu* tliHM khI. ( i<«Hl tiitU'S, (lu'M* were >^(kkI 
tiiih '.' NmIujiK mhjU i tril us wt wen ll'* iIk^ 

>()!h' l.i.t itiiu S.u.th ss.is .1 i\\vM (Imnh woikiT Mv\ i^'^MU/vr, her 
. l)irt i 1 iMiii/.mMus )»niu; ihr H.tpiisi (ilninli ami \\u: St. I.ilkf b'ratcrnal 
()iiltf I 'tiliki the frst t'( \)\\ wuturli. Sar.ih iisrd Iut pfcri)K;iliv<' to turn , 
air, pLh i ^mh miu'.iiu' atul slu»u((tiii wIuMU'ViT she li-ll (lu' ur.Ui*. Slir st()p|K'd 
Mti:-, III nlil M'y wUt'u slif ti( ' li ttuict H.ul I III' strrruiili. I was always- 
ai'PMHHiN thai \\\\' U'\{ .ill trlu^MiUs siTvii'CS tUTill'*! a little WHrmini?" Up. 
|.a\ ' I ;ln' mmtJris aijpn-nalrrl SisiiT litr lliis little lilt. 

S.ifah J ame nitii MiDI-well (!omiiy. she was niready a k»n>» 
.{aiulini! tneinlu t mI itu' Itulepi'tulent Orcler nl \iint iaike\. .i leading 
tiatri nal <ii'lrt t* -I Lulu's.atkl iietitlemen »»! eolur arul quality. 

S II all rtH»K It as a personal dialleti^^- Id ()r>»ani/e the juveniles of the 
Maitit\ \rislirss Im sav she pn K eejeil to irul(K trinatc iruliserirninately. , 
l"li.'« ' . Pniit liiwnile Order is even to this ilay niaile up of |H'opIe Avho 
\u tr .uhtittd ha tlu' nrilt:t heinr«\they it)ulil walk. . 

1 uMil In a(«use \\v\ n|>^(an^ when slu:.-hearil nl .i pre^Jnancy, asking; 
:\\v \\U'thr\ i\\\r hef thr ihilcl tor a Sr laike tnetiiher, She denies this, 
IhU I still iM'iie^c It was trrie. ' ' ' 

1 htre .ue sr> nianv thiuMsM (ould tell, hut alter all one has to be 
taiefiil a^ to what hr says ahoul his mother. v-. ' 

The \Vi)mrn S.uah H. I*a,i:e, Memphis T. OarrisoiA Ma>;>»ie -Bailey ' 
Piu;h-, Ida Whit'tieii (Urctwn) and Arleyne Rirsi)hs UMitributwl 
I. niistrih lueiv ti> the hvrs o| thotisiinits of lilaek sfudents. Hiey were not. 
tlie nnlv (Wies l>y aiiv nieaiis: there were hundreds of others who did • 
tsjuallv as. well oi hetter. I simply knew this frew more intimatelV-hecausc 



they banded 'together and for me were accessible. They are nny favo/ltes, 
' 'My Women. " , . ' 

». I wonder, if the fact thai they >ll fed me, petted me, and gave me 
money cKcasionally , prejudiced me. 

. This little treatise is a tribute to all of the fine Ne^^ro women of early ^. 
West Virginia *who ^ave their all for ''mere peanuts" just to teach others. 
If you "youn;:;er ^enerationers'' want to know who laid the ground work 
for you to be so Black anil Beau^^ll, they did. • 

, AFTERTHOUGHT 

Many questions h : arisen about (ferowing up Black in Appalachia. 
Like most other places life was iit tjmes frustrating and beset with many 
deprivations. On the other hand, there was inspiration with occasional 
moment^sioF glory beckoning one* to higher achievements. The will to fight, 
survive, and to succeed were inherent factor's of Black Mountain Hx^ritage 
\in The Free State of McDowell. * ^ \ 

\- i . . / ^ - ■ ^ 

■ . Appreciation to Dr. Memphis T. ^ 

. - Garrison for patience and guidance, 
and especially for the privilege' of 
V. . her personal recollectioas^and the use of 

her files and n(»ys clippings. 
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BETTY P. CRICK ARD, brings to the subject of mountain heritage a 
wealth of personal knowledge and expecienc;e as a native West Virginian, 
'-and siatf member of the West Virginia University Extension Service. She 
has worked successfully throughout the^ State >vith people of all ages and 
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seleciinn as. a National /iM Fellow and National Association of Extension 
Economists FelJow. each'for one year, and was the recipient of the 
Distinguished Serrvice Award of the National Association of Extension 
Horio Hc()nt)misis. " ' " .• 

After more than IS years' experience as 4-H ' agent and ^home 
demonsrraiion ai'ent in Upshur. Randolph and Cabell Counties, Dr. 
CrK karJ joined the Charleston Area staff .of the West Virginia University 
I'xiension Service in I%8 where she has been Program Coordinator and 
AciuiK Area Director and now serves as Leadership Development 
^SfH'cialist. , ... 

[)r. Oickard is nne of those whq have directed the Mountain Heritage 
pr(.»urarn of the West ' Virginia- Extension Service. It has become a 
State wide educational resource both for .schools ;ind for informal adult 
education, and was recognised nationally in 1974 as the most excellent 

(^.ultui\iLe(Jhjicar^ university. extcn6ionLs^mce_T.Q_j^ 

United Slates. , ' ^* 
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THE MOUNTAIN ^TATE 
A Bicentennial Cultural View 



• IN THE EYE OF' THE BEHOLDER 

West Virginia, The Mountain State, is the only state falling 
completely within the region, known as Appalachia. Appalachia is the 
section of the "-easiern United States dominated by the Appalachian 
Mountains stretching through parts of thirteen states from New York to 
Alabama. To. unavrstancl the culture of the' people of the West Virginia 
hills, it is necesScTy to look at it in the larger ( ont.Ai of the Appalachian 
subculture. Likewise, understanding the culture ^hr' Mountain State 
provides insi'ght iiuo the culture of the Appalachian a ;ion. They are part 
of the same wbc^i * - o 

From the pe' ;>ective of the Nation's Bicentennial and the passage of 
200 years o\ history we raise the question, ''What is Appalachia today?'' 
and the answers we receive^, even as in times past-, are quite variefl. The 
broad stereofyped images of Appalachia seem to conceal as much as they 
reveal. 

' 1. X^)^ Popular National Ima^e is generally one ..of a backward,, 
shiflle.ss. people who talk "quare" ^nd practice strange religious 
cuiitoms - a\^and of pcx)r people living in the midst of rich natural 
resources. This image has been p/opagated by the mass media :\ 
television documentaries and caricature pro^ii^ams, comic. strips, 'and 
feature writers, together with political candidates, the war on poverty, 
.and com. '.ercial tourism. Appalachia across the nation has become 
synonomous with coal mining, welfare, moonshine, ' and barefoot 
hillbillies. ... . ' ' 

2. The Official Government Image seems to be one of an 
underdeveloped, lagging region - lagging- behind rural,,, urban, and 
metropolitan America. As such, it has been the "target . of many 
" -development type programs designeti ^o provide jobs, improve health 
and education, build roads and waste ^disposal systems, reclaim 
stripped lands, and generally bring the area up to the level of the rest 
of the nation. In this respect Appalachia hasj)rdven to be a hardy 
perennial, continuing to provide almost unlimited opportunity for 
developmental type government programs. - - 

3« Industry's Image of Appalachia appears tabe ont of a land of rich 
natural resources awaiting development to serve the needs of the 
natior). Coal, oil, gas, timber, water, a nd other natural resources 

aboiiml m .substantial amounts. 4he importance of thes^' in West 

Virginia is dramatically attested to in the absentee corporate ownership 
of over two-thirds of the non-public land arici its natural resources.^ 
. «'* • - 
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\. 'I7u' Self Iffiui^e of- West Viriiinians likewise is a varied onu. 
' I'dut aird. middle class West Virginians generally see themselves as no 
ditterciu tri)m nther rniddleclass Americans, with little or no, 
acknuwU'dMfd identitications with Appalachia. These West Virginians 
have aequired the amenities and identified with main stream society. 

' X On the. other hand^ ' many Wc^t \'ir^inians of heightened cultural 
sensiiivitv. identify with, and take justifiable pride in their hlll country 
heritage. * 

The academic proponent,s of Appalachian S,twdics identify a distirfctive 
Appalachian' subculture characteri7.ed by a wide degree of 
heterogeneity and undergoing the throes of change c 
The cultural practitioners - artists, craftsmen, ^writers, and musicians 
see the Appalachian way as a good life worth preserving, practicing, 
and passing on to futiare generations. 

These broad stereotyped image responses to the question, ''What iS" 
Appalachia?^' tend to incorporate the common failing of overemphasizing 
. :j cl?aracteristic of Appalachia to . the ■ exclusion of others , thereby 
conti-nuing the distortion of the real nature of the region and its people. 

I he history of mankind records the influence of environment on the. 
ways of life of the people of the^ world. Distinctive cultures have been founcjr 
related to the deserts, tropics, seas, artics, mountains, and fiertile river 
Imitoms. Even with the control over the environment afforded by science 
and technology, its unmistakable influence continues. . 

At the outset, -whun the first settlers made their way into the 
mountain tastness, and the- wilderness was the dominant environmental,^ 
infiuence, life in ' Appalachia was jquite similar to life elsewhere .on the 
American frontier. ^Vith the passing of- time however, and the interaction 
of the environment with the culture of the early settlers, economic 
development. . and . technological advancement, a distinctive subculture 
began t(. emer);L.* 

Much has hi... wrii^en in the initial two centuries of t-he Nation on ■ 
the way of . life m the mountains. That which is pertinent to our 
understanding of th^r^'^lculture of the Mountain State and Appalachia will be 
examined simultaneously from . 1) the -overall perspective"^ of the 
App^ilachian region, and 2) the specific situation as it prevails in West 
Virginia. ' ' 

A REGION 'fRAmiTION [ ■ 

. Appalachia has been characterized as a region of contrasts. Within the 
mountains are found variations in life style all the way froiti the frontier 
jMs i y^ t d i-q'>-^^'-^^^^^=^~^^^^^roi^idUj^ of th e fringe areas of 

urban society. Within this spectrum, are found rural and urban families," 



pdvcrty and aitlucnct*. . subsistcwc t' and commercial farming, coal miners 
and c<)ul rninr owners, alienation and hope. The region has V*en described 
as an interplay between stability and change: isolation and contrast: 
,he primitivt^nd progressive. Where else can one find such contrasts as 
Kli/.abethan folf^iore <and atomic reactors : . planting by the m(X)n and 
scientitic agricuhure: 'inedieval demonology and modern medicine: behefs 
that diod sends floods to wipe out the sinful as in iVoah's time and TVA: 
ihf/ primitive Protestant emphasis on individualism and the overloaded 

welfare roU-s^'* * " 

Hvery culture has its distinctive attributes and ^emphasis. The 
distifictive themes of Appalachian culture in earlier days were not difficult 
to identify, since they attractexi the attention of prae'tically all who visited 
and wrote about the region. In examining the web of mountain liit?/ the 
themes of individualism, traditionalism, familism, and religion are fdund 
intertwined. At the same time most so called ''mountain traits" are to be 
found m one form or another throughout the nation.'^To a considerable 
extent, the p(»pulai" but erroneous" impression of a homogenous mountain 
culture stems frorn the fact that most contemporary studies haye been of 
isolated communities, often selectc^d because they reflected a way of life 
rapidly disi»^>pearing frcmi the region. Not only has this bias created a false 
impression of hcnnogerieity.cbut it has also tended to obscure the nature of; 
the tremendous cultural changes thi't have been taking place over- the 
years. ^ ' ^ ■ 

■ Sociolot^ists and anthropologists have long recognized chat all parts of a 
culture do not change at an equal rate. A^ a general rule, the technological 
aspects are the first to change. ' -followed more slowly by adaptations of 
scxial organizations to new technologies. Most resistant to change are 
seniiments. Ix'liefs. and values. 

Values are basic components of personality developed primarily during 
the early years of life. They are coeply embedded and tend to endure, 
providing stability and- helping to decide whivl is good or bad. ri^ht or 
wrong, important or . unimportant.' desirable or undesirable. As basic 
dt'terminents of behavior they coiistitute the jxisis for . the nature and 
integration of the social systems of /\ppalachia.^ ^ 

./\ BICULTIJR A L PEOPLE - . [ 

Writers have observed that" Appalachian people havt^ developed the 
ability tO'function. biculturally: This is to say. exposure to the values of the 
greater stKiet^v in addition to those of their ^ own heritage, provides 
opportunity to "utilize whichever values give most meaning to the 
imi?iediate situation.^ . ' - V 



Stmlics ot ihc ri'uion fh^ ihc oik* hand, -provide substantial evidence the 
major tai tors wliielj t ontril)uted to the development and maintenance* of 
Ai^palai liian t iiliure have all hui disa[)neared under (he levelling impact of 
fnainstreain stKieiy over the past Hhy years. On the other hand, thev 
indicate 7\ppalachian ciiliure«has demonsiraied a remarkable persistence 
continumu as a krncl oi cuhural underlay permeatin^^. life throu^jhout the^ 
rt ^ion wjih varyin^i^ decrees- ot intensity. • ^ 

• Hence, seemingly contradictory conclusions may be drawn from 
studies t»f Appalachia. While it is still possible th find isolated comruinities 
where residents tully retlecf the culture ol the past, it is eqiially possible for 

"other natives of the region to move with the ji^reatest ease and ffecdom in 
mamstream MK-iety without showin>; or professing; ^any personal identity 
with ;heir cultural herita.i^e.-Alany thus are found .vho no lon^e.' identify 
with the region yet still carry inuch of the Appalachian value pattern. 
It is. precisely this hetero.uenity and fluidity of the-state of cultural 

'VluiiTi^e that lies at the heart of the problem for those who would live and 
work v.uh Appalachians. The challenge confronting all who' would 
uhdersi./ul and be invcilved in -the development of the region is to be 
scnsiiiv lo the extent to which the cultural heritage is operative^ among 
thos*' .iidividuals where it is le-ast evident or e.xpecterJ., iind.at the same time 
b lion effectively among those where the culture is more clearly in 
lAidence. ' < 

Of even greater significance is the ta.sk of helping Appalachians who 
are seeking to participate nicire fully in mainstream scxriety^ to retain those 
cultural vaUu's and life patterns which give life m^'aning today. In the face 
(A the growing clepersonali/.atiori accompanying the urbaniz. :ion of 
American scviety, it . is increasingly imr.ortant to retain^^ ihe 
person orientation,^ fanfily and kin relationships, and basic religious oeliefs 
which give meaning to li^e. Herein, Appalach.an culture *has much to 
contribute to the urbani/ed. culture of mainstream A^^icrica. 

PA ITERN OF,VAJ.I'::k / \ 

Culture, broadly defined, is a way of life. Jhe Appalachian subculture 
thus eriibraces those clistinctiy.e [>atterns of living fciund in the region whicfi 
givf* it an identity and set it apart from mainstream^ American society.' 
Cultural values represent the goals of social behavior which give ':fe 
meaning and purpose. Values are deep seated and resistant ' to cultural 
change. U is through . values that Appalachian culture is most" readily 
identified. 

, ' The Appalachian value pattern was the subject of a 1973 comparative 
'study c^f West Virginia Fixtension agents? The research focused on a pattern 
of nine selected 'values identified as being characteristic of Appalachian 
culture. Individually each of the values are not unique to Appalachia. The 



Cultural (listinctivcru'ss exists in th^^. j^p^.^ific patt^Tj^ tht.* valyes. their 
interrelationships, and the int(n>i'ty ^.-^^^ vvhich th^,y held- Under the 
broad umbrella of traditionalism, values f^*" '"^^^ three clusters: (]) the 
FainUisrn Cluster: familism. nciM^borliness. '^^^^ of hof^*-* place; (2) 
The Individualism ClustCT: indiv^duiij-j.^^^^ personuliv^^ niod^'-'^^y. and sense 
o\ humor and ( V) Religion. 

Appalachian VaUK-F^I^^'^° ' ' 
'I'^^^^'itionalism" 



* Kiinilism i^^^"^'iduali.sfn Reli^^ion 

Ne^ghborline.s^ ^^^Tsonalism 
l.ove of Home F^lacr ' . '"^^^Kk'stv aH^ One's Self 

^"^^'Hsf of H'^^^^ 

The sensitivity of W&st VirM^nj^ g^tensi^'" ^^^'Hts to tht-^ nine cultural 
- values and the extent to which they o^i^^.j-^.J into and influenced their work 
was detcTmined. West Vir>^inia Ext^nsi*^'^ ^^onts showed greater 
■ .sensitivity to the Appalachian value pattern ^^^^ New Jersey or North 
Dakot^a Fxten.sion Agents. Older. xr\ore exp^^^^'^'^d, and- f^^re effective 
^ Hxtension Agents in West Virginia showeJ" .^'"^*ater., sensitivity to the 
pattern of values than did y^^^J^er, less ^^^P^-'^'ienced ^^^^^ Virginia 
[ixtension a^ent^s. The findin>^s the itudy ^"^ieated that awareness, 
sensitivity, and^utjli/ation .gf the ^)jipalachi^^ Valu^ Pattern* and success 
of work with West Virginia Exten.sioj^ cdut'^^*^^" ^^^^gram. related. 

* • 8 

** ■ ** 

As long ago as i899, Willi^rn q {^yosI ^har^^^^^^^j^^^j the people of 
Appalachia as "contemporary ancestors'' and sev^r^j ^^i^^^ later ^Horace 
Kephart described the mountaineer being t>°V.^d to' ihe past in an 
ama/ing way: their adherence ways i^ stubborn, sullen and 

perverse to a degree^ that others ^^Hnot comP^*^^^^^." o 

AsVecently as 1970, Jack Well^r characteri/x;d them as "yesterday's 
people**. He observed that while n^Uch of Af"*^^*^^n culture has faced so 
many changes wirl^in the last hundred years as many ^ ,oplc 

virtually rcK)tless, mountain life has preserved ^Id traditions and ideas. 

Brown, Schwarzwcller,. and Muj^^^i^^ found in ^ heir Beech Xreek, 
Kentucky, study in 1970 that/*--- iraditionali-*^"^- in* short served, as. the 
standard of star>dards, the legitimatj^j^ princip'^' integrating the various 
elements of culture and social struct^^.^ thereby tending^^ protect the 
integrity of this system, maintaining stahil|\y« ^j^j warding off the 
•'system disturbing influences ""of ^^ernization-* ^^st of the beliefs and 
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praciufs wtTf handVtl ilowii relatively intact from one >»cnoration to 
another, anil he( aiise tfieVoWere the beliefs and prac t: es of forefathers, they 
were ileenu'il ri^ht ; they were prescriptions to he^tollowed. 

Wlule writers }iave i^eneraHy a>^feed thaf trailitionalisni is a dominant 
value m Appalachian cidture, they have not always reco>^ in /.ed* its 
inierdependeni.e with other values. 

HiACever strong this value may have been a >^enerati6n a>^o, under the 
pressure ot progress, it has been' snixstantially weakened in recent years. In 
the f^xtension study. ^Vest Vir^inia a,^cnts were found to be much more 
sensitive lo tra(liii{)nalism than \vere Fxtenxsion a^enrs in New Jersey, 
uulicatinn the contini.in>i persistence of this Appalachian cultural value 
when compared to an urbanized state. 

- - . 9 " " 

' tumilism 

The siren^^th of the mountain sixiety lay in the family and km group. 
relaiion.sFiips Mere are found, preserved an'Q passed on attitudes, patterns 
of behawor/ oUtkK)k on life, and w^ays-of dealing with everyday problems. 
Hersonal ties, identity, loyalty, and well being were within a given family ' 
and tendeii to remain \'ery similar generation .after generation! 

The extvnded family provides additional' outlets for fulfill/nent of ' 
children \ emotional nee(J|.s and affection. Childrerf are reared by parents but 
often close relatives share affectional roles with them. In early times, life in 
Appalachia made it necessary for kin group members to rely on each other 
in time-^ of riLcd. As a result, there is a deep respect and abiding loyalty to 
kinfolk; "this alone mav be the key distinguishing feature of the 
Appalachian taniuy, y ^ « 

In Appalachia there is a place for everyone from the newborn to the 
elderly. There is resiKri for the aged apd they are usually spared the feeling 
ot uselessness and abandonment so common in American societv, ^ 

rhr{)Ugh"'ihe years the family hal? served as a means of transition to 
city hte, "Fhe^iigrant family not only performs the function of informing 
relativesOt job opportunities but also helps them in the socialization and 
adjustnieni process in the new environment. 

The extended family. prtjv'ides the individual with a haven of safety in 
time of economic crises and a social psychological cushion in time of 
personal stress, Recent evidence suggests that traclitional patterns of family 
behavior are being disturbed and the stability of the., rural Appalachian 
familv is uniler pressure from the fr/-ces of change. - - 

In the Fxtension\siudy; Wev Virginia Extension -lagcnts' of greater 
experience and effectiveness reflected more, sensitivity to familism as a 
ciiltural value in their work thap did younger, less effective agents. 
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Imsk (jtuiliry (;t noiuhhorliiu-ss and ho^P^^^ ,v Iniii^^^'^'^" ^'^ /^^^^^^ crt'^'^^'^' 
iin intt*rdf[H*nclL'nt<' anionic tamilies a> ^'^Jjaiis ^ hniis^*^* ^*^'^^*d ])iir^^' 
t*xt handed tarni implements and t<)ii|»lii ^Jj ^ 

A [ii.^h value was placed on having )^^^^ to ^[^^^Ivirs/ ^^'^^ ^m|x)rt^^^^ 
to have- some<jne lend a harftl, sofO^'^'^^ravs n wt^^'^ ^^'<-xled i*^^' 

M>meoiH- to trust F<xkI antl shelter was fui])i|*^^'Hlc'(I '^^^ Nt> 
t;reaier tomfilimtnt c fudd be paid a m(>i>"^^\nnin ,^ ^^^an rt^'^^'^!^\^^ to t^^'^ 
as ^)em^ "c lever/' This did not reter ^^^\x\y ff^^'-^s or '^'j ,.^^'^<^*nce, ^^^^^ 
rather indicated hosiMtality and >»ener(>*^'^y ^^t olj^!^^^' and ^^'T''^^ 

A^din the e'.xtmsion studv indicai^'^ !i^^hhor\^' nioVc ^. a^^'^^^ 
t;ave t;reater consideration to the value ^''parts *^^*ss in ^ ^^'^^irk th^^" 
did their younger. Fess exjx-rienced c-ol*"^^' j 

Ijn e nf Iforrie f^^ 

lie 

Mountain pectpl'e never rc-ally ciii ^'^^^'If , try^^ ^^^^^ nat''^*"' 
origin. andjh<»(1^h forced to live ' rctti^^ /^♦'^ often ''^^ 

p(>ssil)k.' to tile oh.I liom^-plaee. .j|y 

The h(jmepla(e is symholie ot th<^' '^'»r^' w . rcifif^'^^^'^ ^^e stf<^^^ 
family lovalry felt by the moimtaineer- 

vvith the people aud ex|X'rierKe.s ^^^"^ ,,s , a^tj ^^'uh ^^^^ ^^^mcplii^'^'' 
Identdu ation with the land. [X'ople, hU^'d^^Y>^ipia c:<jrn'^^^^ity p^^psist. 
This IS reflected in (he mimlkTs of Wc'Si ^'horric'^''^ ^'ho"^^'^^^*"^ ^^^^ fani"y 
reunnms, h(^lidays. ehiirch and comrnLin'O' ^^^in^s,'^^^ to 

be buried in the family eemetcTy. ^^j-^^i 

Oncv a^ain our study shows cilJer ^ i^.^.*' ^Xiy^x L'^^^'"^*^n agt-ntS 
display greater sensitivity than die! yc)Un>i^'^' ^*^i\?ricnc'^ ^^^'Ht.s- 

; ^ ■ ' ' ■ . 

individualism, independence and mo^^^^' are ^^T?'^^i?.ed '^^ 
eharaeteristies of Appalachian people \ ^^^^i^i'^^-^s 1 ^^^'^^'^y ''^^^ 

environment have conspired to mak<^' \ ]0\T\i??'^^iich\'^^ ? ^ extrcn^^* 
individualist.. While railroads and hi^hway^^f t^j^. life th^ ^^j^^m 
Appalachian more closely to that of the ^^♦*'^|ated • '^^untrV ^^^^ ^ CentuO' 
of time, the rural- Appalachian remaine^d '^^^ the.^'^^'^^^'^^e of ^ 

pioneer way* persisted. . * fjniin«, ' *. * 

Appalachian people are more tuned . artifj ^nd 
personal relations they enjoy with others- ^^*^lity of-^ ^'ni^ cl^'^' 



,s t<)lor.iU<! but tu.t alwavs a-spc'Cted. Discipline has not always been a part 
..I ,lu' Pih..v.ur p.in'crn .iiul iiuliv.cluals were often feticent to make definite 
assertions ,, Sonietinies. ttiev just goi out of thi; notion! 

Initiallv isolation was.a yivrn for the mountain ix-opjc. they accepted it 
as inevitable. FU>; in 'time ttiey c^me to love the solitude' for its own sake 
iiul !" iinti compensation for lack of scxiety. 

I'he intiupendcin and self reliant spirit remains a valuable asset ot^ 
Appalachian people. It is a source of ga-at strength and .stamina. Drown, in 
the Ikach Creek studies, concluded that individualism was an-obviais 
characteristic ot the pc-rsonality and appeared to have been derr^ 
trom the tusic tenets ot piiritanism couVled with a i.rm belief in the 
ultimate rightness ol democracy.^ It provided the Beech Crecker with an. 
unsettling, but drivini^ .stren>jth." " , : 

The study of West Virginia Extension" agents indicates that . 
iiuliv.duafiMil. iong recogtii/.e^ as a distinctive Appalachian Cultural value, 
may be increasing in importance, throughout Americyn society almost as 
th.)ugb in reaction to 'the tiehumanizing effects of mass socMety. 

13 ' ■> . 

■ Pcru)nalism 

A person is of primary importance in Appalachia!- The major goal of 
AiiiLilachian peoiiie is to- have meaningful relationships with other persons 
as, total individiwls. Time is sec-ondary; it becomes meaningful only in the 
context of relationships. ' , 

Appiachian people tend to accept others on face value'as human beings 
r.<ther than on credentials. Iwks-. or accomplishments. A -high value is 
placed on personal standing and ripiitation with other people. 

The Appalachian tends to .seelothers as whole individuals - good and 
b ill in( hided. Unlike the urban orVau:^d indiviilual who often sees other 
l„.nple only Hi specific roles, the Appalachian .sees the whole person 
unenciimtiered In role definition. ,. . i, 

■ It i^ in sensitivitY- to the cultural value of personalism that worjc 
perhwmance of older, more effective West Virginia ExtensicJn agents tends 
t„ show the most d-fference from their younger, less experienced 
counterparts. . " 

" ■ ■ Modcsty^'^ ' 

' Most mountain people ^end'to be modest about -their abilities. The 
' mountaineer believes he is lus good as anyone el.se but no better^ Me is 
kM,ked upon as "-one of the most egalitarian persons ahve. This belief in 
equality coupled with his place in the family and his tendency to be 
s'.tisfiA.'d with whatever fate deals Kim, has almc^st, completely eliminated 



any (.omix'tKivcru'ss irnm his makcuj^^ Mountaineers tentl lo have^a pretty 

reahstic view ot themselves" They^ never bejieved that man louhl be 

pwftxn" and wilk t^o to ■ >;reai; len>»ths to avoid bm)min>; embr(»iIecJ in 

situations where a differtnee f)f opinion exists. 

Onety..ina!ii the greater sensitivity of older more effeitivi .ii;ents to the 

eullurul valuC'ot^ mtklesty is c learly .indicated (),ver that ol younger, less 

. eflertive agents. ' / ... 

* ■ . ■ * " • * . ' 

• ' Si'nsc (ff Huni(/r " 

• t, - » 

- ."iliuiior has sustaiifed' fHH)ple in hard times in achia. >*i'he 

mountain fium's humor can be tied to his concept of man and the hi' man 

.condition. He sees^humor in man's pretensions to nower and fHrrte'ction 
and in his irk-vitable failuri^s," A pr;ictical joking* kind of hum<^i^stil! exists 

In the region, particular-iy in tjie rural' areas. 

The^'lHimor^ of Appalachian pt*ople is iJften reflected in 'theiri' 5on^,' 
story, ^ind. speech, for it is here" that- 'they have mastered the simile and 
metaghor. Dial st'ated'that "... speakers ot Southern Mountain dialea arei 
past masters of the art c^f coininj^ vivid* descriptions. Their evcif^'day 
conversation is liberally" sprinkled with sUch i^ems as: ,'That manr\is so 

»cfinirary, if you thro^^ed him ii?a river+ie'd float upstream!* or 'She \v,ilks 
so slow thejv' have to set slakes to see if she-'s niovin!" 

. Jt was ir| sensitivity to the cultural value of modesty that older. morO 
eff(;ctivc a>»ents 'showed the i^reatestJ^ difference over iheir, youn^^'er. less 
experienced counts /arts. ■ ^ ■ 

Keli^^ious^ values so thoroughly permeate the .culture of. the^ 
Aj^tpatachian region that it is impossible to treat mearringl.ully any asp<»ct of 
life without taking them into consideration. FieCausc religious valiies 
underlie so many attitudes ami beliefs, they e\,ert complex and frequently 
subtle influences on behavior ;wlhch arr not always apprent to outside 
obs\*rvers or even to the people tht^nselVe.s. 

Writens are generally . agreed that; the culture* of tlie pel^ple is - 
intertwined with their religious faith. Hill, .jii cfisciissin^ ?fouthern 
Protestantism \vr(>te "..! formal cultural experience... the religious factor is ' 
not official ireeds but what ptxiple perceive the churtrh's truth'riaims to be.' 
in line with the complex of assumptions and pictures with which cultiiral 
participation has equipped them.** Maurer. observed, "it was reli^kin that 
jiiave meaning to tfie mountain way of life. " S'alvation was seen as pivotiil 
for tfijf fundamentalist Christian belief system and it enabled the individual 
to "... make some kind.o.f stme out of the« world in which he^inds' 
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li;inM;l[," lUuwii .mil Si ri\v.ii7\V'li<'i- l<>i»iH' '^^ ilu'ii ..Btrdi Civck s\ul\\vs 
i1m( uliilc |<ui4t.imMii \.l !lu- |>fppl^" /^'•'^ t^^'' r\.u \.\\ tlir s.iiiu- .is th.il of 
(Mil', scul.'is. H was. ruAtTihrlrss a Uniu ul jirui:.misin . .tiul ih.ii .11 wjs 

V.nViMI inn. nlir n\ llir llliul lllU'Ut.il \'.ihR' i( lUlpll'XL'S 111 ilu' Liillurt'. A ht'liol 
• pV'V.iil. <J ill. II g\vv\ III. Ill slh^'. ..i 1)1' r c;.ir(.!iiuallv 'iiukprmlrut a;ul tlutt 
po\ciu w,is Jiic i<» i(uli\Khi.i.l itiilnuir^lhus, life 'MH'lirLsvsiriii iiui oiilv 
k-i'iiiiin/t J I'll! saiuiiuiu-J llu; luJiviihuirs i\v\\v lowartl rLonomir siuvss, 
Ins loiurrii t(.[ Ilu- [imirc .iiul, ri'infssum d iniiiU'Llictlr tli'sirrs, hisiiarJ 
wuik hiN LMMvitiion lihU luiJ w!iliiii/liiiiiNC'lt ilu- jiowlt to 

■ In-IA Mill'. ' • ' , ' • . 

KapLiii. lu his vk'sc ri|)liuii .ot llu: I•C!lil;iou^7 Hlc in liluc Ridyc/ muM 
insi^lilttili\ showril ilir ilirci i rr-l.ti lonslii|i "ot lIu' rL'li.uious tai^^i lo llu* 
hfhjMur nl ihr n'suk'iiis. ^^Mtuh ot. tlirir r^fiyous srrvicL- is cuiu-tTiK-d 
uiih *ipfii i.ilk al)<»iii low social arid c*i-onoiiiif stratus. Inn lUvy bflifW thai 
llu- iViaiisu»n ol lu-avrii will umipt'iisau- tluMii for ihci-r.kiw pc^iiions.' 
IiivIcclI, luaiiv iK-lifvi' llial sultLTiii.u luakfs rlu*rn l.ioliiT in this life*. 

jonrs jioims oiii thai:. "One* ha.s to urukTstiind the rdivjon ot (lie 
iiiuuiiiaiiurrs l»L'lniv hr laii Ih*,l»vtio uiuliTstan'd inoiintaincrrs. In (he 
lu'ilirinirm tlitTi- wi-rr' PrrshyUTians, i'pisLopalr^ms; and other tormaliy 
oruaiiiA'Ll ik'iioiliiriaii(»Ms. hut ihrsr c;luirLiK*s*miuirL'd an cdiR'aicd dcr^y 
, aiitl cciiir.ili/.t'd tiruaiii/aiujii. impractical rc*L|iiirL'nu'nt.s in ibc wildcrnt'.ss,, 
jiul so lo<..illv amoiionious sffis v,rv\\' .uj). 1'Ik*sl* inLlividualistrC churchfs 
strcssrd tlu' tn'iulaiiu'iilalsdt ilu* laiil^i antl drpcndcd on local ffsoiira's and 
li-adriship. 

M.iir. SM. i.il (;c't(»rnK'rs.. virw iht- . local sc'Ct chuirhcs as .a hindrance to 
Mu i.il promrss. Wliai thry tail lo sec is that ii was the church which helped 
snsiain ns and made worih livin.u in ^rim situations, i^eli^^ion "Shaped* 
our lives, luii ai tfie same time we- shaped oiir reli,uion: Culture and 
rclmitui an- intertwined, 'flie lite on the frontier did not allow for. an 
(ijiimiisiic- soc ial gospel. ( )fie'was lucky if he endured. Hard work .did not 
hVinu .lysine reward. Tlieretore the 'reli.^ion stressed rewards in another life, 

«. The iinpi^rtant lliin.u wa.s to ulI religion ^et saved which meant accepting 
Icsns as one's personal sa\''ior, h was and is a realistic-religion which fitted 
a realistic, people/ It is based on belief in the Ori^^inal Sin. that fian is 
tallible, that be will taiK tloes tiriL Mountaineers readily see that the human 

.tr?uiedv is ibis. luan sees su clearly what he should do and what he should 
not do .mtl vt't he tails'so eoiisisien!ly.-/rhVre is strong belief in the Golden 
Kuk-. riuse beliets. and variations on them, have sustained u.s; have .i^iven 
our livc-s meaiimu and have helped us to rationalize our lack' ot material 
sill cess. HvL-rv ur()up ot jvople must have meaninu in their lives, must 
hrlu-vr in themsclvrs. There are tew Appalachians atbeists.-.Many ot the 
\arues and beliets have' religious origins/' ^ 

■ Oiue a^Min in the extension study, older more ettectivc* a^ients 
I'videncL'd greater sensitivity in their wc^rk lo the cultural \alue ot reli^^ion 
than dii.[ their vouiiuer. less experienced counlerpart.s. - . 
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Wh.it IS A|i|m1.u hi.; Ircuu the iHTspcriivc o\ ^ l^ic i'iui-iinial.^ 
A|)|)iiLu lii.i IS liiM 'ind tori'innst \\'iy\>\v. I'cdjilt' Vvilh ;i li^ti^ standini^. rifh 
trailiiK»ii dcci^lv KMUi'd iii' thc AiiuTu.iii birihri^lu. I\v»plc' whoso inouitiafti 
cnvirtJiHiuMH iiucr.u tini^ with ihiir aiui'sti\il ■ cultural , hatk.i^rouiul. 
iv\|il.mivv (k'vc|()|Hn(Mit "nl natuia! arul human rt'souivi's. and icrhnulu.i^kal 
advaiMC'iui'Ml over thr yrars. has |)r()dut.-('d a tlistiiictly AintTicau 
snhc uhurc. -A way ot lik* which persists as a broad (Hihural undt'rlayot thi' 
rc.^ioij. iftlluriu iui^ liU- nii rvi-ry Ifvrl in varying ilri^rcvs ot -intt-nsity. 

Ajijialat hia is a ri'i^ioti ol cultural transition cau.i^ht in tlu- .i^rijv ot 
chani^c inulcr the |)tcssurc' ol niainstrrain Anu'riatn sot/irty, ll.s. jn'opU'. ot 
lU'icssiiy ari' hiiidtural. itk onijiassini^ hoth thV' old ami the* new troni the 
(•xtrrin'^)t trontiiT tolk jiraiticc to orhital foinmunic atiims with t'vcry 
i^radrfvion in hi'twi-cn,, 'I hcy an- rni^n. .sal in a s(ru>;.i^U' to rcconciU' the 
loni^sf iii^. irustrd. though ari hai( ways ol the* past with tlu* untried. 
nnsnfc\ M)niewliat (juestionahle jironiise c)! tlu* tuture. Many arc not sure 
the i-ost they jiay in what they i^ive uji tor a niore developed, mass media 
lifesiyle is worth it. It, i-s precisely the tluidity of the .state of cultural 
clian^e. iiul heteroi'eneity ot the patiern ot life in the mountain re,t^ion. 
m-asked by a sten-otyjied popular iinat^e of Ajipalachia. that >;ives the 
greatest dittienltv tor those whc) would nuderstand and work with its 

pe<ipl<'., ' 

riirou^hom \hc region aiul across the Mountain State, a new sense ol 
understandiiv^. apprcViation. and |'>ride is emert^int^ in a jiattern ot values 
and a \v^v (*t lite an Apjialachian Renaissance which hock'S well and has 
mucli toioir druie to national welfare on the {>c'casiorM)f the [bicentennial. 
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I'OIKSONCS 
P.itru k \V. (j.iiiu'i' 

III (Ins yt'ar K ihcit is imu li t(intusi(»n rcsiiltin)^ lioin (lie vmi^iu* ;iiuI in 

cinici t iisfi>f tlu' ii'ini "(Dlkson^." The kmiii is olu'ii incornrtly applifti tn 
.my iVjH* nl popular son|^ tluit is sun^; in ii (rrtain inlDrnuil stylr, rsixrially if 
.ununpanu'i! hv a unilar. banjo, amo-harp, or ihIht .strinM^d itistrunu'm. 

This toiiii'p^i^^'i folksong rrally hf^^an with iht* atlvcnt ot raclin and tlie 
pnlilii jnkr box, when a new kind of nnxhk called **hillhiily" was first lieard 
l)y the American public. It was sup|H)sed to have come from the hills, hut no, 
real liill dweller had ever before heard ir. Actiially, nuich of it came from the 
prns ot tliose wlio san.ii u, willi.a liiKxl part of it cornin^^ from the confines of 
Tni Pan Alley. 

It was not until the late ')()'s lliai the term " hillbilly music" was almost en- 
tirely Oroppedjn favor of •'country music/' but it was the same music except 
for tile addition of some new vmal and instrumental ">^immicks'' vvliich had 
been liradually acquired throu^^h the ^ears liy the perforiMers of this twentieth 
century musical phenomenon. Tlie term *Miillbilly'' was dropped probably 
because the temi liad always been used contemptuously by reid hill-dwellm* 
and applied only to those amon;^ them who are considered i^^noranl and 
(leueiieriite. 

Nuw, in 1%3. the term ''folksong" was bein^^ applied to this same 
• •hillbillv" or country music, as well as to inany son^^s that truly deserved the 
. name of folksong. True folkson.^ is son^ that has been preserved in the minds 
ot tin- people or a reasonable length of time certainly for more than a ^^ener- 
anon so that it has become tlie property of all of the people. Since it is not 
wruti'U but preserved in oral tradition, a folkson^^ will chan;t;e just as lan^ua^e 
elianues tlirou^h the years. Some of you will say, "My mother used to sing- 
••Barbara Allen'' but her tune was different," This may be true of many of 
the son^s we will sin>». 

h)lkson|^s were i^enerally sun>^ as a part of the everyday life of the people in the 
lionie. I'here was noitoppin^ in the daily work for folksong, but it wassun^^ as 
MuMier sat at the spinning wheel or the IcK^m, or as she went about her vyork 
'of takmM fare of the house and the cliildren. She. sang for her own satisfaction, 
often because the song helped her to live injicr imagination in a land of love 
and adventure, or helped her to express her sorroW or joy or sometimes her 
l(nr to Ciod. And so she sang "Lord Batemen/' "Barbara Allen/* "Lx>rd 

* *'') i 
~j 
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'riumus," ••Thr ( )r|»li.m (ltd. ' oi * Tlu' Piluiini *>t Sorrow/' These soims 
wet' I. I sunv. 'iMv knul ol mstiiiineiit il .utoni|Mniinent. 

Theie wrre .ilso limes tn the honu\ ('s|H'eial!y on Iniu^ winter evenings, when 
ehihlrrn were entertained hv parents or ijranilpar enis. who sail;.; sn( h son^s as 
"Hillv Hnv/' "Si.Mier. Will Von Marrv Me>/' "Old |oe Clark/* or "The 
Soldier's l\H)r l.illle Hov/' 

Some ol the religious solids were printed in shape notes. 'I'liis nielhoil of 
writinit iiuisii: in notes ol varied slia[H\s to indicate their position in the seale is 
an Amerui.n invention whieh heeaine {popular in rural Anieriia. es|H'eially in 
the South, during the nineteenth eentnry and the Oarly twentieth century. It 
was a systi'Ui ol sin^in^ taught in the sin^in^ schixils hy the itinerant ' *sin^in|? 
master/' v^'^o went Irom , one e(i:nniunity to another teaehin.M the 
"snhseriptioti selnx)!/' I'aeh family in the eominunity woidd suhscrihe -a 
small .mionn of money to keep the seh(H)l in session. Doth youn,^ and old 
learned to reau music in this manner, always without aceompanimcnt. so tijat 
alter the sin^in^ master h.ul >;one on his wa> . the people met each week in the 
church or schtH)lhouse to have son>;, 1*his ^atherini; to sin^ hecame an 
' important mh >,il institution in the rural cumniiinities ol West Virginia. 

AIKh:Nl)KUM , > 

I.ep.echauns uere the mxid hut mischievous httle elves of the isles. This is a 
sonM ahou* one such elf whose name was Aiken Drum. 
Ci7 c . r ' C G7 

There came » man to our town, to our town, to our town. 

C !• c c;7 c 

There cam( a man to our town, and his name was Aiken Drum. 

C 1' C G7 . 

Anc! he plaved vv.on a ladle, a ladle, a ladle, 

C ' F - C . (»7 C 

And he played upon a ladle, and the}- .ailed Him Aiken Drum. 

I hs Miat wa."^- r adeof * * i^ikhI roast heef. -of ^(xxl roast hecf. of>»iH)d roast hcef. 
I lis hat wa^ .uade of ^(xnl roast hee(, and his name was Aiken Drum. 
.'\nil he pi. v^'d upon a ladle, a ladle, a ladle. 

And he played upon a ladle, and Ijis name was Aiken Drum. - , ' 

There came a man to our town, to our town,, to our town. * 
Ti' \ came a man to our town, and his name vtas Aiken^Drum. ^ 
Arid he played upon a ra/.or. a ra/.or,^! razor, 
And he played upon a razor, and his name was Aiken Drum, 
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And \\r Mr \\y llu' ma »l Im fj, the imhhI inaM IutI, tlir »|<wkI itMst 
AimI 111' .itr .til iIh' i'mhI (n.ist IutI, jiuI Ins tt.uiir w;is Aik< ri Diiim. 
AikI lir pLivi'tl u|»nn .1 r;i/<»i. a r.i/oi, a M/ni , 
AihI hr (ilavrd uiKm a ia/n(. ami Ins tiamr \va% Aikni I)nnn, 



MmII Ul with ll.niir ^^\ .uthir n( < |olhi(l)| nl \)A\ [ » >| ImkIv. 

tn will) ii.iiiir i)( Jillf'init ihiin!s lo'caJ 



ri!i: asii(;r()VI{ 

VVInIc il'H'"WrKli version, ' M.Iwyii On/' lias winds tcxMliffiviilr ior mus! ol us 
(l».r fxanipic, Yin iMIiala.s LlwynOn )'ytit. tc ilriijal ivrulr iir,), tliis beautiful 
Welsh melody has >|ained tnn( h iH>()uIarity. 

(; hrn Am , . D 

The ash rrove, how I'.raceful, how plainly lis s(HMkin;% 

han ^ C C; 1)7 i] 

The wind thro' it plaviiu: h.is liui^ua^^e lor me; 
(; hm" Ani I) 

. Whenever rlie hv.ht thro" its hranehesds l>reaKni;i, 
laii C C; 1)7 Cs 

A lu)st ol kind lares is i;a/in;' on me; 

(, C 1)7 

The Iriends ot rnv chiUlhtKKl ai'ain are l>efore jne, 

C. Ian I) A7 D 

I'otuI memorie.' waken as treelv I roam. 

(i lim Am \) 

With <oft wlusfH-rs laden, its leaves rustle o er me, 

Ian C ^ (i . , 1)7 ^ G 

The ash I'.rove. the ash ^rove that shrltereti my home. 

Mv lau|;hter is over, my step loses lightness, ., 

Old ronntry side measures steal soft on my ear; •, 

1 (»rdy rememlxT the past and its hri^htness, 

The dear ones I mourn for a^^ain gather here, 

l*roin on( ot the shadows their l(jvin^ l(x>ks ^reel me, 

And wisthdiv searrhini» the leafy ^reen dome, 

I IukI orhcr fa( fs t(jnil hendin^ to ^reet me. 

The .ish i^rove, the asl» throve alone is my home. 

rile tunes * )t tile W\'lsh and Irish s(>n>»s derive from the ancient harp and pipe 
tunes ( the ( it ltit jx^ople. In nearly every case the times are many hundreds of 
y/ars old whde the words are tmly a few hundred years oU(. **Thc Ash 
(.jrovt*' * ■ , Mirh .1 Son)!. 



9 
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AtlNI KIIODY 

I III'. IviM r. A |«»|)uLii UMiM'iy m)Iiij App.iLu lii.m MoiiiiMjii iiiiu 
I' 

(io tril AlUH KIhhIv< 

(.7 I' 
( In tril AUM( KlliHiv. 

( JO Aum KImhIv, 

C'/ . !• ' 

I In }\uiy i\ iIc.kI. 

\ \\v oijc shr''. hvi'W savm', 
The ()iir,slu*Vs hvvu s.ivin'. 
\ one she's lu'i'n Siivin\ 
To fniidi' ii IcaftuT bed. 

riu.' ^()slir)s arc wccpin;;, 
The ^oslin.s arr wtrpinij. 
The ;»()slins arc wrcpin^. 
Ikraiisc their ninthcr's Jratl. 

She tlic'cl in the mill |^)iuL ' 
She tliecl in the mill (H)ncl, 
She clietl in the mill |x)n(l, 
A standing* on her head. 

She was hurieil last Tuesday, - 
She was Iniried last Tnesday. 
She was buried last Tuesday, 
So the preacher said. * 
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' • * HAKHAUA Alll'N 

I his l.ilk su(u: Mfu.;ui.itril lit SiDil.ilul aiul ditcs W.uk .it ItMsl (n [\\v Inrjunill)' 
Ml ihr srvcllUrUtll M'tihllV. .It whu 1^ llinr lIuMi* Wrti" l)nlh Suaiish ,lful 
I (U'Jish V«MMnlP. |n<LlV. tluMr .Mr lllri tllv IuIIhIkhK ul VcrsilUlS n| "IlirlMlil 

Ailri). ' ' Imii till- 1 iMitf.il tlu lur IS .ilw.ivs tin* vitiu* tli.ii (»1 ,i ynuni- ^iii whose 
tnii' h.vr ilK's (.1 a UnVrw luMt i His diMih lH'iti^.s \\vi sui h nnsrry ih.u she 
MH,M j.mis hun in (lir i'.i.tvr, I'lirv' ,irr ,u l;ist umtrJ wlmi thr rose iMish niul 
ihi' Iwi.ti ftr III a tmr lovr' knnl. 



I )ni AiTi i )tti 

hi^Si.iiIri Town \shiU' \ \v,»s l>nin. 

Am l>tH 

J hrir vv.ts a l.iu tn.jal iiVHrnjUM, 

1 )in Am I'm Am , 

MiJc rv'r\ vniiih nv, ;'Wi'll, a way. 

Dm Anr ,^ ^ - Dru 
And Ix'i tiami- was narhrv' Allin. 



* I was rarlv m ihv month i\\ Mav, 
When ilu' Kii'fU hiuls urn- ^i swi'lliiT, 
S'^nni: Inhtmy (inrtrnii his. (Ii'aih Ih'iI lay, 
I ni ihf love ul Uarhry All/ti, 



I \v M'lit his siTvant to town. 
W'Uvw his lovr was a ilW|Vlhtr 
Saviiu',, "l'oll(jw nu' to ijiy mastiT dt-ai » 
It von namr In- Marhry 



^arhry ;|llrn. 



Si) slowlv. slowlv shr uift up, 
And slowlv '.hi- wciu ni>;li htm. 
hut all shi' said whon sho ^ol thi'ir. 
"Yount: man. 1 think you'ro dyin' 

"{) don't von M'tnrmhiT thi' other ni^^lu, 
Whon von wi'ic at tlu' tavcrnr" 
N'mu dr.mk a health tojhe /ladies ronnd. 
lint shrjiled Harhrv Allen/' 

•*() ves. i rememher the other ni^hl, 
Wh»>n 1 was af the tavern. 
I drank .i luMlth tr> the ladies roiUid. 
Hnt L-avv nnjove to liarhry Allen." 

\) • ' 
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As %lu' was walking; (hn»nji.|h \\)v (t)wn, 
Mir Uc\i\i\ tlic ilciiih U'll tollirr 
And cv'iv IS srriiuul lo say, 

'Ml.iril htMrtrd n.MlMv Alli'ii." ^, ^-^ 

*'() Mviilii'f . () MoiIkt, make mv hctl. 
< niakc »t M)ii .uul narrow, 
Y(Min>.; jdhiinv dnfn dicil Inr nir lulav. 
And I'll for litiu iMinorrnvv/' 

't) slu* was iMiru'd in ilu' nid thnu liyard, 
And lu' was hiiru'd a ui^U lu i . 
And out i>f Ikt ;^rav.c I'Pi'W a nnL rrd rost\ 
AtuI mit t)l liis a ^•rtvn hriar. 

Anel tlicy Krt'W'tilJ tlu.y rrarhul r«>' ilu' top of the clnircli.. 
And tluy cuulihrt >;row any lusher; • 
Afkl theft" thi;v nu't In a true 1ovlt\ l^noi, 
Till* red rosr and the ^rtrn hriar. 

lilLI.Y IK)Y 

VV?hile \hv inckHly prohahly originated somewhere in the British Isles cen- 
lurie.s a.^o. I'u' lyrie idea sei?ms f)a.sal on the old En^nlish ballad . "I,<ird 
.Randall." A'S the Irisli. Scots and Kn^lish Ik'smh moving; south and westward 
from New Mn^land. many nii^^rants' decided not to beyond the 
Appalaeliians. so this is the area where tlie son^ liecame firmly established. 

(; , . ; 

Oil. wliere liave you been. Billy Bov. Billy Boy? 

1)7 

Oh. wher** li'^^'t' vou hecri. chafmin>i Billyr* 

■ . o ' ■ . 

oil. I've iH'eti to seek a wife. she\s the joy of my life,^ • 

liut she's a youni* thini* and eari't leave her mammy/ 

Did she ask y()U in Billy Boy. Billy Boy? 9 
Did she ask you ih. charming Billy? 
Oh, yes, slie asked^me in, she has a dimple in her eliin. 
But she's a yuun^ thini" and ean't leave her mammy. 



shi- SV\ Inl A Jiaii , HilJv hny, Hillv Hny.^ 
1)1(1 ',hr ,i>t tut vnn A iUM\, iUMUWUK iMiyf 
Vrs, \\\r ».rt ti)f fijc .1 Juuf, shi' h.is nnu'^'ts it) Iht li.iir, 
hut J vnunK ilmiM .inJ t.iti't liMvr lUaitiinv, 

I .HI \\\r UAr A (lu'ttv pK', HiHv Hoy, hjlly Hoy?' 

Mif i.H) h.ikt' ,J Jiriiy pir, qiack as si' t/t uiti wink its v\i\ 
Hiii slu 's .1 ynuiu: Hiiiu; atui can't JimvoNut tnaniiny. 

( .HI l''»ki' a swiTiriu'^l i^'nc. Millv lioy, Hilly Hoy? . 
i A\i she Uakt' a swct'inircl \mmh\ t liartnitti* Hllly.^ 
Sim- tall hake a svvfrtcnrt'l |M)!ir, yon can cat it or It't irahmc. 
Htii a vt»n(u; thlp>; and <ati*t Ifavf hiT rnatnnty. 

Cm sin nuk<' a tt-ajhrr IxhI.' Hilly Hoy. Hilly Hoyi' 
Caw sIu' make a [father k'd, ihanniiiM Hilly/' 
She ( an niakc a feather Ix'tl. pnt the pillows ut the IvnuJ. 
Hut slir\, a Vounv! t^lr^^ atttl can't leave her rnanirny. 

Ilnw rati IS she, Hlllv Hoy. Hilly Hoy? 

Ilnw tall IS siie, c liartnin>» Hilly? 

She's as tall as a pine atui ^trai>;lu as a punkiri vtnc. 

Hut she's a vinnii; thinii atjd cati't leave her mammy. 

Ilnw old IS. she, Hilly ^loy. Hilly Ht)y? 
( Inw old IS she, (harming Hilly? 

Twt<r six. twice seven; twice twenty and eleven, ^ 
Hut she\ a voun^ thin,n and can't leave her mamrny, 

liASHFUI. NHIGI IHOR HOY 

C; D7 G 

When are you ii(^nna cottie cciurtin. ccjuriin. courtin, 
f 

When are vou, i»onna come courtin. 

. 1)7 ^ (, 

Mv hashtui nei>»hhor lM»y?^ , ' 

1 re«kon It'll be next Sunday, Sundays* Sunday. 
I fffkon It'll k' next Sgnciiy, 
It rlie weather hv U(*'kk1. 



What are ya gonrfa bring courtin, courtin, courtin, 

What are ya gonna bring courtin, 

My bashful, neighbor boy? . . ^ 

I, reckon I'll bring my hog sled, hog sled, hog sled, 
I reckon Til bring my hog sled. 
If the weather b^good. 

When are we gonna get married, married, married. 
When are wc gonna get married," 
My bashful neighbor boy? 

I reckon it'll be any day now, day now, day now, ^ ' 
I reckon it'll be any day now. 
If the weather be good. - 

How 're you gonna come to the weddin, weddin, weddin, 
How're you gonna come to the weddin. 
My bashful neighbor boy? . • 

I guess I'll drive my ox cart, ox cart, ox cart, 
I. guess I'll drive; my ox cart, . 
If the weather bti good. 

What ja gonna wear to the weddin, weddin, weddin. 
What ya gonna wear to the weddin. 
My bashful neighbor boy? 

I reckon I'll wear my buck skins, buck skins, buck skins, 
I reckon I'll wear my buck skins, 
. If the weather be good. 

Who ya gonna bring to the weddin, weddin, weddin, 
Who ya gonna bring to the weddin, 
-My bashful neighbor boy? . 

=-^f/eckon I'll bring my children,, children, chi(3?en, 
I reckon. I' 11' bring my children,. 
If the weather be, good. ^ 

I didn't know you had any children, children, children, 
I didn't know you had any children, 
' My bashful neighbor boy. 



Yes. I have six children, children . children . . 

Yes.- I have six children, 
Seven, if the weather be ^cx)d. 

There ain't t^onna be no weddin. weddin'. weddin. 
There ain't ^onna be no weddin. . 
Not even if the weather be >^(K)d! 

CINDY • . 

This Is a typical tolk snni;. born of Americanj)ioneers, when we were a nation 
of^only seventeen. states. It ks still a 'favorite with mountaineer fiddlers and. 
banjo pickers, and groups often enjoy sini»in^Jt as well 

. Cj * & ' 

You ou>;ht ter see nnv Cindv. 

hi . ■ , 

She lives awav down South, 
G CK 
Now she's. so sweet the honey bees, ' 

G D7 G 
'I'hev swarm around her mouth. 

The first I seen my Cindv. 

' - b7 

A standi in the d(H)r, 

G C 
Her shoes and stCK^kin's in *er 

G . 1)7 
I ier teet all over the flwr. 

Chorus 

G C 
Git alon^ home, Cindyc Cindy' 

: G 

Git alon^ home Cindy. Cindy, 

C r 

Git alon)4 home Cindy, Cindy, 

G D7 G 
ril niarrv you some ilav. 
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hand. 



I wish I was an apple, 

A-hangin' on a tree. 

An' cv'ry time my Cindy passed, 

She'd^take a bite of me. 

If I were made of sugar, 

A-standin' in the town, 

Then ev'ry time my Cindy passed, 

rd shake some sugar down. 

My Cindy got religion. 
She had it once before. 
But when she heard my oV banjo. 
She leaped upon the floor. 
She took me to- her parlor, > 
She cooled me with her fan, 
She sa:id 1 was the puniest thing. 
The shape of .mortal man. 

Now Cindy is a sweet girl. 
My Cindy is a peacH, 
She threw her arms around me tight, 
An' hung on li|c'e a leech. 
She kissed me an' she hugged me. 
She called me sugar plum. 
She hugged so tight 1 hardly breathed, 
I thought my time had conle. 

If I had thread an' needle. 
If I knew how to sew, 
I'd sew that gal to nriy coat tail. 
An' down the rcxicj I'd go. 
I want my Cindy, Cindy 
Her lips an' arms an' feet, 
1 never seen anotlier gal. 
That Cindy couldn't beat. 



COCKLES AND MUSSELS 



*'C(KkIes and Mussels'' or '*MoIIy Malone" apparently dates from the 19th 
century and unlike the usual folk songs has had little or no variation in form or 

G D7 - 

In Dublin's fair city, where girls are so pretty, 
^ G .C D7 ^ 

1 first set my eyes on sweet Molly Malone, 

G D7^ 
As she flushed fier wheel barrow thru strcvts broad and narrow, 

G D7 G 

Crying, ''Cockles and mussels alive, alive oh!. 

G , D7 

Alive, alive oh! Alive, alive oh!" 

'G . D7 G 

Crying, '*CcK*kles and mussels alive, alive oh!" 

She was a fish monger, but sure. 'twas no wonder. 
For so were her father and mother before,' 

And they each wheel 'd their barrow thru streets broad and narrow. 

Crying, * 'Cockles and mu^isels alive,- alive oh! 

Alive, alive oh! Alive, alive oh!" 

Crying, ''Cockles and mussels alive, alive oh!'' 

She died of a fever, and no one could save her, , 

And that, was the end of sweet Molly Malone; 

Now her ghost wheels her barrow thru street broad and narrow. 

Crying, "Cockles and mussels alive, alive oh! 

Alive, alive oh! Alive, alive oh!" 

Crying, "Cockles and mussels alive, alive oh!" 

COMIN' THRO THE RYE 



G D7 G D7 G 

If a body meet a body, comin' thro the rye; 

, C G D7 G 

If a body kiss a body, need. a, body cry? 
^ ^ D7 C \ 

E'^'ry lassie has her laddie, nane they say ha'e I; 
. G D7 G D7 G D7.. G 

Yet a' the lads, they smile on me, when comin' thro' the rye. 



If a body meet a body, comin' frae the town, 
Ijf a body greet a body, need a^body frown? 

Ev'ry laddie has her lassie, nane they say ha'e I; • , ' 

Yet a' the lads^they smile on me, when comin' thro' the rye. . 

Amang the train there, is a swain I (iearly love myseK ; 

But what's his name, or where's his hame, I dinna choose to cell. 

Ev'ry lassie has her laddie, nane they say ha'e I; 

Yet a' the lads they smile on me, when comin' thro' the rye. 

DANNY BOY 

This is the famous ''Londonderry Air" which is known and loved by people 
all over the world. These first lyrics in Ireland were known as ''Morning in 
Barra.'" 

G7 C . 'G7 'C C7 F 

Oh, Danny Boy, the pipes, the pipes are calling. 

G7 C , 07 

From ^len to glen, and down the mountain side, 

C. C7 . ; F Fm 

The summer's gone, and all the roses falling, 

C . F . C . Dm 07 C 
It's you, it's you must go, and 1 must bide. 
07 C F • C 

But come ye back when summer's in the meadow, 
07 Am F 07 ^ 

Or when the valley's hushed and white with snow, 

C F C ' Am 

It's I'll be here in sunshine or in shadow, 
07 C 07 ' F 07 C 

Oh, Danny Boy, oh, Danny Boy, I love you so! 

But when ye come, and all the flow'ers are dying, « ^ 

If I am dead, as dead I well may be, - 

Ye'll come and find the place where I am lying, 

And kneel and say an Ave there for me; 

And I shalHiear, though soft you tread above me. 

And all my grave will wanner, sweeter be, - ^ 

For you will bend and tell me that you' love me, 

And I shall sleep in peace until you come to me! 
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DUMBARTON'S DRUMS \ 

A text for this song was first printed in 1724, but the music has bt^n traced a 
century earlier, where it was entitled **I serve a worthie lady," In 1726 it was 
printed as **Dumbarton's Drums" in a book called Mustek for the Scots 
Sonj^s in the Tea-Table Miscellany. Only recently has the song been sung 
again, and the song we now sing has been collected from oral tradition in 
America. It' is a wistful, yearning romance about a young Scot who is the 
bell keeper in Dumbarton, as sung by his lassie. (Chorus and verses have the 
same tune.) ' ' ' 



Chorus 

■ • {. • 

C ' G7 

Dumbarton's drums, they sound so bonnie, < 

" ' c ■ ' 

When they remind me of^my Johnny, 

- F- ' C 
What fonu delight .can steal u[X)n me, ^ / > 

G7 C . , 

When Johnny kneels and kisses me. 

A'crcvss the fields of bounding heathur, 
Dumbarton tolls the hour of pleasure, 
A song of love that has no measure, 
When Johnny kneels and sinj^s to me. ^ 

Repeat Chorus ' ' 5 

Tis he alone that can delight me. 

His graceful eye, it doth invite me» i 
And when His tender arms enfold me, ^ 
The blackest night doth turn and dee. 

Repeat Chorus ^ • 

My love is a handsome laddie 

And though he is Dumbarton's caddie .. 

S"wme.day Til be the captain's lady. 

When Johnny tends his vow to me. ^ 
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riUiFARMER'S WIFHAND THEDEVIL 



The legend of a violrnt, repulsive old ha>» who can outdcvil the devil himself is 
widely known, and it i\a>ne that never fails to be funny. Wherever the. ballad 
appears in the English, Scottish, or American tradition, the story line is about 
the same. The devil appears to an ancient henpecked farmer and demands the 
farmer's wife. The farmer graciously grants the devil's request, but after 
varif)us outrages, his satanie majesty can take no more, and. the old wife is 
carrieil back to earth and her unfortunate farmer husband. 

G 

There was an old man lived under the hill. 
C . 

If hf ain't moved away he's living thcFc -still. 

(} ' C G 

Sin>5 fie did die i, did die i, V- did dle i, did die ? day. 

i. 

Old satan came to the man at the plow. 

Said, "one of your family Tm ^oin' to have j;]ow.'' 

Sing. . . , . • 

**0, itVs" got your son that I do crave, * , 

But it's your old wife Tm goin' to have.'' 
Sing ^ ^ 

''O Satan, take her'^^ith all my heart, 
1 hope, by, golly, you'll never 4)art."'* 
Sing. . . . ■ 

Old Satan t(X)k her upon his back. 

Me carried.'her away like an old miller's ^ack. 

Sing. . - 

When he got her to the forks of the road, ; 
Says. he, ''Old woman. You're an awful load/' 
Sing. .... 

. When he got her to the gatc»s of hell. 
Says, /'Stir up the fire, we Ml scorch her well. 
•Sing. .... . , ^ ' 

Ten little devils came rattling their chains, 

She upped with her stick and knocked out their brains 

Sing. . . . ^ 



And' the little devils began to squall, 
**Take her home, pappy, she'll kill us all." 
Sing 

Old Sat^n took her back to the, old man, 
Says, Keep her at home now if you can." 
Sing. ... 

When she got home the old man was in bed. 

She upped with her stick and knocked him in the^^head. 

Sing 

Said he, **01d woman, did' you fare well?" 
Said she, **01d man, I flattened all hell." 
Sing.... 

Now you can see just what these women can do. 
They can whip men and devils too.^ ^ j 
Sing 

Now there's one advantage women have over men. 
They can go to hell and come back again. ^ 
■Sing 



I-ROGGY WENT A COURTIN' 

First printed in Fnuland in 1611 Lindcr the title Moste Strange Wcddinge 
of the Ffro^eand the Mouse/' this favorite son^^ was listed long before that in 
Scotland (1 349) and ''The Frog Cam (came)tto the Myl Dur (mill docjr.)" It 
seems that Queen Fli/iibeth (1533- 1603) gave her various suitors the 
amusing nicknames of animals, so the song actually has its roots in political 
satire. It refers to her romanq.* with Due d'Alencon (her frog), which v/is so 
unpopular with her subjects. 

c v\ • c 

Froggy went a courtin*^and he did ride, um hum! um hum! 

" ' ■ G7 
Froggy went a courtin* and he -did ride, um hum! 
• C ' ' ^ C7 ' 

Froggy went ;i courtin* and he. did ride, 

F r F7 C G7 C 

Sword and a pi.stol by his side; um hum! um-hum! um-huni! 

Me rode dc)wn to Miss >i\lousie*s door. 
Where he\l ()ften been before. . 

Little Mjss JVlousie came tripping down, 
in her velvet satin gown. 

Then Miss' Mousie asked him in. 
Where she sat to card and spin. 

He took Miss Mousie on his knee, . 

Said: ''*Miss Mousie. will you marry me?*' 

''Without my Uncle Rat*s consent * 
I would not marry the pres i dent.^* \ 

So<)n Uncle Rat camp home:--. 
''Who\s been here since I been- gone?'' 

*'Nice young man with a moustache on, 
Askin' me to marry him." 

Uncle Rat gave his consent. 

So they were married and a way fhey went. 
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O where will the. weddinji^ supper be? 
Away down younder in a holler tree. 

O what will the wedding supper be? 
Two butterbeans and a blackeyed pea. 

'O the first to come in was a little white moth, 
Spreading down the table cloth. 

0 

O the next to come in was a garter snake 
Passin' around the wedding cake. 

O the next to come in- was the betsy-bug, 
Passin' round the cider jug. 

O the next to come in was the bumble bee. 
Turned his banjo on his knee. 

■ O the next to come in was the nimble flea, 
T(K)k a jig with the bumble bee. 

O the next to come in was two little ants, 
Fixin' around to have a. dance. 

O the next to come in was the old grey goose. 
She picked up her fiddle and she cut loose. 

O the next to come in was the old red cow. 
She tried to dance but she didn't know how. 

O the next to come in was the little old tick, 
A walkin' around with his walkio' stick, 

O the next to come in was the little old gnat. 
With his high-top shoes and a derby hat. 

O the„next to come was the old grey cat. 
Said she'd put an end to that.' 

The bride went a-scrambling up the wajl. 
Her foot slipped and she got a fall. 
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■ Fr()i*>;y went a swimmin'. across the lake, 
He ^ot )^()bblecl.by a bi^ black snake. 

The song b<K)k's settin' on the shelf, um-hum! urn-hum! 
Song lKK)k\ settin' on the shelf, um hum! 
Song boolc's settin' on the shelf. 

If you want any m()re you can sing it yourself, um-hum! um-hum! ym-hum! 
^Follow pattern of first and last verses. Verses may be omitted as desired.) 

GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR . ["\ 

s 

•This is an ancient Scottish tale — one of a group which may or may libt have 
had a single archetype. It is a tale about a man and his. wife who aiti^lying in 
bed arguing over the simple matter of who witi bar the door.- Finely, they 
make pact that the one who speaks first shall shut the dobr. vr+T^ 

cm - ' . 

The wind blew high, the wind blew cold; • ^ i ■ . 

G 

It blew across the moor,* 

Em Bm Em Am 

When John Jones said to Jane, his wife, 

Em Am Em ^ ; 

*'Get up and bar the door." 



"'Oh, I have worked all day,'' said she, 
**rve washed and scrubbed the floor, ^ 
Si) come on now you lazy man. 
Get up and bar the door.'" ^ 

*'Oh,. I have worked so hard,"- said he, 
**I know I can't do more; 
So come, my own, my dearest wife, 
"^Get up and bar the door." 

Tttea they agreed between the two, 

A solemn oath they swore. 

That \he one who spoke the very first word. 

Would have to bar the door. 
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The wind blew cast, the wind blew west, 
It blew through the open door. 
But heither one would say a word, ' 
For barrin' of the door. 

Three robbers came along thatVay, 
They came across the moor; 
They saw a light and walked right in. 
Right in through the open door. 

**0h, is the owner of this house, 
A rich man or a poor?" 
But neither one would ' a' i v-ord. 
For barrin' of the dc^y . 

They ate the bread, they drank the ale. 
Then said, '*Conid, give us more." 
But neither one would say a wofd. 
For barrin' of the door. 

''Let's pull the old man's beard," said one, 
''Let's beat, h\im till he's sore." 
But still the old man wouldn't speak. 
For barrin' of the door. 

, "I'll kiss his pretty wife," said one, 
*'0h, her I could adore.'! 
And then the old man shook his fist. 
And gave a mighty roar. 

i , vQu'll not kiss nTy wife," said he, 
. ."i/^w yoii on the floor." , 

Said she, *'Now, John, you've spj^jken first. 

So get up and bar the doqr." 
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COIN' DOWN CRIPPLE CREEK 
Old American Fiddle Tone ^ 
C ' F C . 

I ^ot a ^al and she loves me» * v 

VG7 C 
She*s as sweet as sweet can be. 

" F- . 
She's |»bt eyes of baby blue» 
G7 C 
And my love for her is 'true. 

Refrain: 

C • 

Goin* down Cripple Creek, goin* in a whirl, 

G7 C 

GoinVdown Cripple Creek, to see my girl., 

C ' : . 
Goin* down Cripple Creek, goin* in a run» 

G7 C G7, C 
Goin- down^ripple Creek,; have, some fun, have some fun 

Horses come and horses go; 
Some are fast and some are slow. • 
In that saddle I sit tight, - ! 

Squeeze my knees with all my ttiight. 

Ci'ossed the creek and went to the. fair, ? ^ 
Found my partner then and there. 
He swung me round and round, ;\ 
TilLwe both fell on the ground. i 



GROUNDHOG 

'■ ' ■ /'oJ ' ■. 

Shoulder up my .axe, whistle up my /dog^' ' 

C IF - C 

Shoulder up my axe, whistle up my dog, ' ^ 

C F 
Goin' up the holler to ketch a groun'hog, 

G7 . C 
Groundhog! 



One in the rcKks, and two in , the log, , 

One ir> the rcKks, and two-in the lo^, 

[.heard ohv whistle and knowed it was a hog, i 

Groundhog! 

Run here, Tom/ witji a ten-foot pqle. 
Run here,- Tom, with a ten foot pole. 
Twist that groundhog outen his hole. 
Groundhog! . ^ 

-TcK)k that pole and twisted fiini out, 
Ttxik that" pole and twisted him out, 
GcK)d Lord a-mighfy, ain't a groundhog stout! 
Groundhog! ^ 

♦ ' ■ 
^T(Hik him home and tanned his hide, 
.T(H)k him home and taijned his hide. 
Made the best shoestrings I ever tried! 
Groundhog! , \ * ' 

Yander comes .Bill with a snigger and a grin, 
Y;mder comes Bill with a snigger and a grin, 
Groun'^hQg grease all over his chin. 
Groundhog! ^ ^ ^ 

Old Aunt Sal hoppin' with her cane, 
Old Aunf Sal hoppin' with- her cane. 
Swore' she*s have that whistlepig's brain. 
Groundhog! 

Old Aunt Sal skjppin' through the hall, " ' . - 
Old Aunt Sal skippin' through the hall, " 
She had enough whistlepig to grease them all. 
Groundhog! 

The meat's in the kibberd, the hide's in the' churn, 
The meat's in the kibberd, the hide's in the churn. 
If that ain't groun'hog, I'll be durned! 
Groun'hogI 



/ 
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UOMH CAiVll* 'I HE OLD MAN 

'I'his cofTiic ballad is also quite dIcI, aiming; a^air"\ to this country from 
Scotland. 

C , ' ■ I* . C ' • 

' Hoim- carnc the- old tVian.' drunk as he could be 

.1- C . G7 C 

Hf saw a strange horse in the stall where his horse! ou^ht fi he 

!• C V C 

Mv dear wite, mv darling wife, rnvMovin' wife, says he . ^ 

H . ■ C ' ■ 07 . C . 

Whose Miorse is that Jn^r he 'stall where niy horse ought to be? 

|. ^ C ' . ' , c 

You old f(K)l, you blind, fcxil. you daughteriu' f(x:)l, says she 

F C D7 G 

Why it's nothin' but a milk cow my mammy sent to me ^ 
. C . ^ ' F ■ - C ■ 

A thousand miles Tve traveled, a thousand miles or more 

F C . G7 C 

But a saddle on a milk cow I never did see before. ^ ^ 

fC^)ntinue same pattern. Lines 1, 3, 5. and 7 remain sarhe for all verses.) 

Hl' saw a strange c\)at on the hixik where his coat ought -to be 
Whose coat is that on the tK)ok where my coat ought to be 
Why it\s nothin' but a bed. quilt my mammy sent to me 
But piK'kets^on a bed quilt I never did see before. 

lie saw a strange hat on the rack where his hat ought to be 
Whose hat's that on the rack where my hat ought to be? 
Why it*s nnthin* but a dinner pot my marrimy sent to me 
Fiut a hat banc! on a dirmer pot I never did see before. 

He saw sjrange J;(xits beneath the bed where his boots ought to be 
Whose bixits are those beneath the bed where my boots ought to be? 
That's nothin' but some milk jugs my mammy sent to me 
But spurs ou a milk jug I never did see before. 

\ He saw: a strange pair of pants where his pants ought to be 
'Whose pants are on the table where my pants ought to be? 

Why it's nothin' but :t petticoat my mammy sent to me 

But suspenders- on a petticoat I never -did sec before. 
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He saw A stran.m'Ju'iKl on the pillow where* his hc*;id ou^hi to he 
VVhosf hi"dd\ that on the pillow where my heacloii^ht to be? 
Why n\ iiothin' hut a cabhaM^* head iny mammy sent to me 
Hill a nmstadu* on a cabbage bead I never did .see before. 

1 KNOW WI 1I{RI{ TM GOING 

't his snv.^ is of h'isli origin. The first line of (be fourth verse refers to the black 
b isb who lunt dark hair arid eyes as ()p|x>se(l to fairer Irish who had li^ht hair 
and ryes. . - 

G I) G D7 

I know where Tni Moin' And I know who's ^oin' with me; 

G ' ; I:M Am D7 

And 1 know who niy l(»ve is, fiut the dear knows who I'll marry. 



I have stockings of silk, Sh(X.'s (^f bright ^reen leather, 
Anil combs to buckle my bair. And ii rinj^; for every finder. 

Featberbeds are soft. Painted rooms are bonny, 

But I would trade them alb For my handsome, winsome Johnny. " 

Some say he's black. But I say he's lx>nny; ' 
The fairest of them all, Is my handsome, winsome Jobii.ny. . 

I know where I'm ^oin\ And l knov whi s ^oin' with me. 
And I know who my love is, Bin the J- ;ir knows who Til marry. 

j ' . 

jObW'nhNKi 

Orii^inally a hero ot the rock tunnel ^t^ai^i^s on the Chesapeake sind Ohio 'Rail- 
i\oad in; West Virginia in .IH70, tl^e steel driver John Hen^y has become a 
lt*>;eiulary and mythical figure throu'^'hout tf^- UnitrdStatcs. i m John Henry's 
countless adniirers, he will always be a hero, idol, and symbol of ^'naturaf* 
\mn. ■ : 



• 1 
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John Hcnrv was a littlt- hahv,- 

^ ' A7 
Sittin' on his daddy's kiu-e, 
G D 

Said, 'I'Thc I5i« Bt-nd 'runnel on the C, ami O. Ruad, 

" ii • C . D :, 

Is hmi/ilul to k* the death of nu'. Lord, Lord, ^ i 

I G 1) ' . 

Ls hound to he the death of inc. 

John Henry said to his Captain, 

*M ain't nothing hut. a man, 

fiut hefore Til let your steam drill heat me down, 

ril die with my hammer, in my hand. Lord, Lord, 

ril 'die with my hammer in- my hand/' 

John FI<-nry said {o his shaK.er, 
'\Shaker, why don't you sin^? 

Tm throwin' twelve pounds from my hips on down, 
Jes' listen to the cold steel rin^, Lawd, Lawd, 
Jes' lissen to the cold steel rin^. 

John {Jenry ^ot a thirty pound hammer. 

Beside the steam drill he did stand. 

He heat that steam drill three inches.down, 

.And he died with hfr hammer in his hand, Lord, Lord, 

'He died with his hammer in his hand, 

John Henry had a little woman. 

Her name was Julie Ann, 

She went down the track never Icxikin^ back. 

Says, "John Henry, you have always heen a man, Lord, U^rd, 

John Henry, you have always been a man/' 

John Henry was hammerin* 'on the mountain, \ 
An' his hammer was strikin' fire, ' \ 
He drove so hard till he broke his pore heart, \ 
. An' he laid down his hiimmer and he died, biwd, Lawd,\ 
He laid down his hammer an' he died. \ 



Thc'v tiH)k John IJcnry to tlu*. ♦;ravt'yarcl, 

Arul tlu'v huric'd hiiu in the saiul, 

Aiut cv'ry tinit' th.it tcain'conK\s roaring; by, 

Says, "'riuTc* lays a steel cirivin* man, Ixncl, Lord, 

TIktc lays a stcrl clrivin* man.** 

JOl INNV 1 1 lARDI.Y KNKW YOU 

Tins is a tratlitioiiai Irish anti war ballad. It first appeared at the time of the 
N.ipAleDiiie Wars, h lells uf the effec t of war on an individual's life. The tune 
hci anie, in Ameriea, "When Johnny Comes Mare^ing Home/' 

Hfn 

Where are your lei^s that used to run 

Ci . . 

Ilurroo, hurr(H) 

i:m ^ ' . 

Wliere are your legs that used to run 

C} 

Uurroo, hurnx) ' 

ftm D 
Where are vour legs that used to run 

Fim ' D 
When first vou went to carry a gun 

Em D Em D - 

1 fear your dancing days are done. 
Em ' D Em ' 
Johnny. I hardly knew you. 

You haven't an arm you. haven't a leg 
Uurroo, hurroo 

You haven'.t an arm you haven't a leg 

Hurnx), hurriK) , ' • 

You haven't an arm, you haven't a leg . 

You're an eyeless; boneless, chickenless>gg' 

You Ml have to be put with a bowl to beg 

Johnny, .1 hardW knew you. , 

They're rolling )Ut the guns-again 
H.urnx), hnrrcK) 

They're rolling out the guns again 
llurriH\ hurroc) 






'rhcy'rt* rollmi; out ilic mius aii.ini 
li;it ilu'v'll ni'VtT takf our sons .u-aiii 
No ilu'y'll Mfvt'r tiikr our sons ai'ain 
Johnny, I'm swiMrmn to you. 

MV IK)NN1I{ 

In thf Kill-' IS7()\, .1 ureal nuniluT ot pfoplc ht'^an rc(|UL'siin>^ at tiic music 
slort'S a snnu iK-arin^ iIk» title "My IJonnic/' 'Flic story has it that a certain 
music puhhshcr. wanting to capiiali/.c on ihis'rt-ady made ilcmancl, persuaded 
composer (lluirles li. Pratt t(j produce this son>i. Perhaps Pratt had access tc 
the missing Scottish folk son>i. or perhaps he really cTcaied a new tune. In any 
case, he diti proiluce "IVly IJonnie Lies Over the Ocean" under the names J. 
'I\ \V(M)d (words) and H.J. Pulnier (music). 

c; c o ' . 

My fifMHiie lies ovei ii)e (K'ean. «. 

^' A7 1^7 ; 

Mv lionnie lies. over the sea; 

c; . c ' G 

My Honnie lies over the oceiHi. • 

c: 1)7 c« 

Oh, hrini; hack nu lionnie to me. / 

Chorus: ■ 

. C A ' , • , " * 

Wnn^ hack, l^rin^ hack. - 

D7 G D7 G . ^ 

Ikini; hack mv Fionnie to me, to me: 

C A7 
firing hack, hfin^ hack, 

... D7 • G - ^ 

Oh hrin^ hack my Bonnie to me. 

Last ni^^ht as 1 lay on my pillow. 

Last ni^ht as I lay on my hed: • . 

Last nii;ht as 1 lay on my pillow, '* ' ^ . 

I dreamt that my Fionnie was dead. 
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Oh, blow, ye winds, ovxt the CK'can, ' 
And blow,, yc winds, over the sea; 
Oh, blow, yo winds, over the (K:ean, 
And'brin^ back my Bonnie to me. 

t. 

The winds have blown over the ocean, , 
.The winds have blown over the sea; 
'I'he winds have blown over 'the cKean, 
And bro'i back my Bonnie to me. 

. MY BOY WILLIE 

Just as "Billy Boy" is said to have been derived from the famous ballad 
' ' Lord Randal , ' • this song tcx) is thought to have derived as a eomic version of 
V'Ltird Randal/' Most folk song collectors place the development of **My 
Boy Willie" in an earlier period than ** Billy Boy." Whatever the case may 
be, both the derived versions and the original were brought to America with 
the early colonists? 

G 07 ■ G D7 G 

•() where have yoir been all the day, rrry boy Willie? 

D7 G 

O, where have you been all the day, Willie, won't you tell me now? 
D . G Am \ .D7 

I have been all the day courtin' of a lady gay, 

G Am ' D7 G. ■ 

But she is ioo young to be taken from her nrammy. 

O, can she bake and can she brew, my boy Willie? 

O. can. she bake and can she brew, Willie, won't you tell. me now? 

She can brevv, she can bake, she can make ?i w^ddin' cake, 

F3ut she is too young to be taken hom her mammy, 

O, can she make up a bed, e:c. ' ^ " . 

She can make uf a bed fifty, feet above her hrjd, 'itc. 

O, car. she C(K)k a plate ^( fish; etc. . 

She can ctx)k a plate of fi.sh with bet fingers in the dii>h, etc. 

O, can she sew and can she spin, etc. . • ^ 

She can sew and she'ca^n 5;prn, she can do most anythin\ etc. 
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0. how old (an she \n\ cu . 

Shf is two. shf is st-ven. she is iwcnty and eleven, etc. 

0. did you ask her to wed. etc, ' • 

Yes. I asked her lo wed,, and these are the words she said: 

"I am niueh. t(K) yonni; lo he taken from tny mammy." 

()iJ)joi:c:I.ARK 

(7 ■ C . • 

I never diti like old Joe Clirk. <> 

1 riever ihirik I shall. ^ - 

I never ditI like old joe C'Jark. 

But I really like his i^al, 

Chorus ' • 

C 

Kare thee well, old Jf>e (.'lark, 

G7 ' . 

Fare thee well I sav. 
C 

^^are thee well, did Jcx.' Clark. 
C G7 C 

ain't ^ni lonu, to stay. 

never did like old- Joe Clark. 
\nd ril tell you thejeason why. 
Ic caught his heel' in my rail fence, 
Vnd tore down all my rye. ^ 

^he'purtiest ^irl I ever saw, ^ 
!ame runnih' round the house. 
^ yellow clo^ skin around her neck. • , 

^he tail stuck in her mouth. 



)ld Jcx* Clark is a mean old man. 
ind old Joe Clark will steal. 
)\d J(x.' Clark can go the road, 
ut he can't cDme through my field. 
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() wAi.v'wAiv ; ^ 

I Ins IS .III nil) S(otiisl) tunc wliiili i .iii W j>lai'rd ron'i^hly in liu*" rarly si'vcn 
tccnih I rnim \ l licic air inaiiv \.iriaii(ins\>l llir souu. aiul liiu'.s'aiul phrases 
Imin It aj>pr;ii m inan\ nihrr soni^s in Iwi^i^laiuLMful AnuTii'a. , 

(, ' c (; ^ 

I Ml 1) . ^ 

Aiul nritluT liavi' I wiiii^s lu tlv 

■ ( , •( : ' v^ 

\\\\\V\ WW a I'uat lhat iaii larrv iwt^ ^ 
C (, Ci 

v\iul l>oil^ slhill inw. mv iuvf and I . • . 

Down in tiu' HRMtlows tlu' oiluT day, 

A'i^atirrinu tlowr's Imth tint* and yay, 

A'^ath'rln^ llowr's hoili red and liluc, 

I iittlr tiiDLi^ht wliat.lovi* eoiiid do, '\ 

\ put niy hand into one sott l)usli, 

Thinkiny tlu* sweetest flow'r to find. ^ '\ 

\ priik'd my tinker to the lione, 
And iett the sweetest fiow'r alone. 

I leaned my back up against some oak, 
Thinkmi^ it was a trusty tree. 
I3ut first he bended and then he broke, 
Sordid my love prove false to me. 

Where love is planted, 0 thqre it grows, ; 
It buds and blossoms like some rose; ' ■ . 

Ii has a sweet and pleasaht smell, * 
No llow'r on earth can it excel. 

iXUist I be found, O, and he go free. 
Must 1 love one that don\t love mel 

Why shvAild I act^ such a childish part, % 
And love a man that will break my heart. 

There is a ship sailing on the sea. 

She's loaded deep as deep can be, - , ^ 



Bui not so (k'C'p us in love* I am; 
I f:tn* not it I sink or SWini. 

() lov(' is hamlsomc and lovt* is fine, 
And lovf is charn)in^. when it is tnui; 
As it >^rows older it ^rowcth cotdcr. 
And iadcs away like the morning dew. 

APAPJ{ROFPINS 

(^onrtsliip son^^s are teasing, sin^ini; ^ame.s and are anion^ tlie oldest and most 
widespread ot all traditional son^s. 

C '. . . 

D 

ril )»ive to vou a paper of pins. 
A7 

And that's tiie way our love begins, ^ 

If vou will marrv. marry me, 

A7 ' ' 13 ' 
If you will marry me. 



ril not accept your paper of pins, 
If that's the way our love begins. 
And ril not marry, marry you, 
And ril not marry you. 

ril give to you a dress of red, 
Stitched all around with golden thread. 
If you will marry, marry me, 
If you will marry me. 

ril not accept your dress of red. 
If that's the way our love begins. 
And 1*11 not marry, marry you. 
And ril not marry you. 

ril give to' you a dress of green. 
That you may look just like a queen, 
If yo'u will marry, marry me. 
If you will marry me. 
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ERIC 



ril not aca'pl your drt'ss of ^rvvn. 
If tliat\ \hv way our love lH*>;in.s. 
And ril not marry, marry you, 
And ril not marry you. 

ril ^\y/v to you a little tray do>^. 

To >;o wuh you when you walk abroad, 

II you will marry.' marry me, 

If you will marry me. 

ril not accept your little tray do>»t^ 
If, that's the way our love begins. 
And ril not; marry, marry you. 
And ril not' marry you. 

ril i^ive to you a coach and six. 
Six black horses black as pitch. 
If you will marry, marry me. 
If you will marry me. 

ril not accept your coach and six. 
If th.j^'s the way our love begins. 
And- I'll not marry, "marry you. 
And ril not marry you. 

ril ^ive to vou the key to my heart. 
That we may marry and never part, 
n you will marry, marry me, 
If you will marry me. 

ril not accept the key to your heart, 
if"that\s the way our love begins, 
And ril not marry,' marry you, 
And ril not marry you. 

ril Mive to you the key to my che^t^ 
That you may have money at your request 
If you will marry, marry me. 
If you will marry me. 

I will^accept the key to your-chest. 
If that\s the way our love begins. 
And I will marry, marry you. 
And I will marry you. 



0 miss. 1 sec th.it inoiiry is .ill. 
Ami wuitunrs luvc nutans luxtiiii)^ at all, 
So ril not marry, tnarry you. 
Ami ril not marry you. 

PRin*IYSARC) 
(This viTsion from lollfction of Mrs. I\uric:k (Ann) Wiilianis.) 

Down in some l(»nc valley. 

In a lonrsonu' plaa*. 

WluTc the wild birds do whistle. 

'I'hcrc n{)irs do increase. 

Farewell pretty Saru. 

rii bid you adieu. 

And rii think of my darlin>;, 

Wherever I ^o, i • * 

My love she won't have me, , 
This I understand. 
For she wants a free holder. 
And I own no land. 

1 cannot maintain her. 
With silver or ^old. 

Or buy 'all the pretty fine thin^^s 
That my love's house can hold. ' 

Oh, if I were a merchant. 
And could write a fine hand, 
I would write my love a letter. 
That she'd understand, 
rd wriix* it by the water. 
Where -the river overflows. 
And rd think of my darling. 
Wherever I go. 
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Al tlu* l<H)t ol yon nioimtain, 

Jbvrc lies a tltrp snuw. 

Oh, It's iu)t tliis^ loni* journey, 

I'm tlriMclin^; to >jo. 

It's not this lon>; jounu'V. 

Or leaving; Irit-nds that I know, 

Hut it's UMvin>; niy ilarlin^, 

My pri'tty Saro. : 

: riii:Kii)oi.i';soNc; 

I lus VLTV {)UI t)all.ii(l sirnis to have ori^^inatftl in the rural arcus of F3riiain, The 
Ivries are based Ion lour the ritklles in the ancient ballad **Captain 
Wi'ilclerhiirn's Gnirtship." Riddles in courtship situations have been useci 
treipienily as a basis lor lolk son^s. While pioneer children enjoyed all kinds oi 
i^ames and riddles to pass the time, this was a ri'ddlc they could sin^, and thus, " 
it became one of their favorites. 



(; I c: G 

[ U'jve mv love a clicrry that has no stone; 

D ' ^' ' ^ 

I ^ave mv love a^ chicken that has no bone;/ 
.1)7 ' : C D 
1 told mv love a story that has no end: 

E-m ^ G_ 

I >^ave my love a baby, thereby no cryin\ 

How can there be a cherry that has no stone? 
Mow can there be( a chicken that has no bone? 
Mow can. there be a story that has no end? 
Mow can there be a baby, there^s no cr'yin? 

'i 

A cherry when it\s blooming, it has no stone; 
A chicken when it's pipping, it has no bone; 
The story of our love, it has no end; 
A baby when it's' sleeping, there's tio cryin\ 
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SHADY (.iKOVI'. 

^'Sh.uK di.tvc" is.i sijui; whuh unqui'siu ui.ihlv j^trw uiii ol ilu- Appal.jc lii.in 
M/umt.Mir. As wuh ninsi Inlk stuuis. ilu'ir .ur scvrr.il viTstniis still suiu; 
Uulav ^ 

('^hnni.s: 

I) • I'Ml 

Sli.ijy (irovi- inv htik- Ittvc. * 

(; ' ,1) , ' 1*111 
Slijtlv Cirn^^ mv (liiiiiii'; 

(i " I) * 

Sh.ulv (iiuvi*. fiiv littlr lovi'. 

i:in I) l-'in - 

I'm yum' lutk to I larl.ui. 

(!lu'i'ks .IS ri'd us a rosr in sprin^^, 
l-vfs ot tin- (Ji'ipt'st hrown/ 
You're the thirlin' nt my lilt'. 
Stay' till the sun i^tx's clown. 

Kirst unwj saw Sluuly Grove, ^ ^ ' 
She was standiiv in the, ikx^r. 
Shoes aiu] stockings in her hand. 
And her little bare leet on the fUw. 

Wish I were an apple, ^ 
A hani»in* on a tree, ^r-^ 
And every time my Shady*d pass. 

She'd take a bite nt nie. ^ ^ 

Wish I had a little i;old box. 

To put' my true Jove in. ' - . 

I'd take her out and kiss her twice, ^ ^ I 

And put Ker back aj^ain. i 

Peaches in the summer time. 
Apples in the fall. ■ • , 

If I can't have my Shady Grovc^ 
ril have no love at all. 

Snow in the winter time. 
Rain in the spring. 
If I can't have rny Shady Gnne. 
ril take just any ole thing. 
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Wish I h,ul .1 iummIIi' atui tlircul. . 
As line as f umUl scv^s 
!*(] sew iht' I! ills. H) luy toal tail, 
Anil ilown ilu' road I'll ^H). \ 

Wish I hail a hi^ vvhitr hi)rst\ 
(.nrn to firtl liiin btj, 
All I'll ru'l'il is a prt'lty. iinir miss, 
To Irril hiin \Xliilr I'm i^)nr. 

It I Iwul mv Shailv Cirovr, 

I'll put hrr on a shrll, , 

Ami il shr winkril hrr ^yi* at nii-, 

l\\ ilinih-up there ntyscll. 

Shaily (irovi*,, myJittU* love, ^ 
Sluidy. .Grove, I say, 
Shaily (jrove, my little love, 
ril inai*ry yini someilay, 

, Shady, Clrovc\ my little love. 
Shady Cirovc, I say» 
Shady Grove, my little love, 
Don't wait till the judgment day. 



SOURWOOD MOUNTAIN 

G ' C G 

I've i^ot a'^irl in the SinirwiK)tl M^nmtain, 

D7 G " 
Ho de II m de iddle de day. , ^ *" 

, C G 
She won't rome Vnd I ,won\t call her, 

Ho de im\de iddle de day. * * 

Roosters crowin* in the SouPW(X)d Mountain, 

G " 0 7 , i: ^ 

Ho de um de iddle><l6 day^" 

So many pretty >jirls I can't count them. 
G U7 ■ ' G ' 

Ho do iim de iddle de day, , 
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IVi^ dogs bite and littkonus bite vou. 

Ho de urn dc* iddle dc* clay. - . 

E3ii; ^irls court and littlcvonus fi^ht you. 

Ho dc urn de iddlc* de day. 

i\ly true love lives up in Letcher, 

Hivde urn de iddle de day. 

She won't come and I won't fetch her. 

Ho tie urn de iddle d<* day, 

I've ^ot a i^irl at the head of ]^he holler, 

1 le de urn de iddle de day.' 

She won't come and I won't foller. 

Ho de um de iddle de day. 

Old man, old man, can I have your daughter. 

Ho de:^um de iddle de day. 

To bake me bread and carry -me water. 

Ho de imi de iddle de'day. 

♦ THE APPKNZF-LLER / 



Many Germafl and Swiss people came to thii^.tountry during the Civil War. 
Thc'y s(»ut»hi a section of the country where they might be free to live andr, 
labor as they desired. Some of the German-speaking Swiss settled in Helvetia," 
Alpena, and Adolph in Randolph County. The industrious and frugal 
attitudes of the original settlers remain with those who now reside in these 
C()nimunities, and they still maintain great pride in their rich heritage. These 
three Swiss- folk songs are among those still heard in Helvetia. Notice, that 
each .song rings with love for the "homeland, 

Min Vater ischt en Appenzeller 

Ikv ah lab oo tiee ah lah iX) dcK) lee ho., . 

Met weder wi no MoschtMm Cheller ' ' ' 

Dee ah lah (h) dee ah lah (X) ho. ^ - ^ 

(Repeat second and fourth lines with all versesl 

Min Vater -ischt en;brave Ma, 
Met d\Sonntighc^sen am Werchtig a 

1 'A 
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Min^Vater ischt i^n Appen/.ellcr; 
Er' isst de Chas mit samt em Teller. 

ihi Meuter ischt e Schwizeri, 
■ Her jd'Schtube voile Gitzeli. 

Mini Mueter ischt e Chuechlifrau, 
Ond; wenn-si het, so get s*nner au. 

Ond wenn i. sag, das sei nod vil 
So get s*mer met em Besestil 

Di schonschte Matii vo-n-i wass 
Die|wohnid z'Appezoll ona z'Gas|i 

My ! father is an Appenzeller 

He has no wine down in his cellar 

My: father, he is honest, too, / 
Wears Sunday trousers all week thru 

■ f ■ ■ - /■ ■ ■■ 

My, tather comes from Appenzell; 
Wiih cheese he eats the plat|.^ as well. 

My . mother was a Swiss girl fair ; . 
Yopng goats our living-roorli may share. 



M)) mother makes the fineit cakes; 
Shtj gives me some each tirne she bakes. 

Thbn if I say ''That's notienoiigh," 
She beats me^with the broQfn-stick rough. 

I 

Thv nicest girls, as I can tell, 
They live in Gais and Appenzell. 



<J --J 
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VOMINEBERGE 
n*ar From Home) 

V'cA.mine ficTk^c muss i scheide wo's gar so licblich ist unci schon, kann 
nunimc* i der ik-imat bicive, muss in die weite Feme jt^ehn. 

O mountain heights I loved in childhcxxi, 

0 well w(jrn paths tiiy fecr have known. . 

In distant lands I n(^w must wander. ' 
How sad and homesick and alone. ... 
Chorus : . - , 

Hoi cle ho lu h(o, hoi du le a ho, hoi de ho le ho, hoi du le a ho. 

Hoi de ho Ic ho, hoi du le a ho, hi^l de ho le ho, hoi du le a ho. 

Fkhut di Gott, mi liebi Senrfrin und gib mir noeh einmal d die Hand. 
Gar larm wirst mich ja numme sehen, denn i reis' in e fr^mdes Land. 

1 think of thee, my own beloved one. 
And then my heart is full of pain. 

The day will come when backward turning. 
At last I see my home again. 

•Repeat Chorus 



Miiiriiu 

[Vreneli] 

Sa>i Mc'itL'li, sa^ Mciteli, wo hesch du de dys Hei?^ 

I has amen On im Schwy/.erland. cs isch vo Hob. and Stci. 

I has amen Ort ini Schwy/.erland, es isch vo Holz und Stei, 

Choriri:"" 

C * G 

Yo. ho ho. Tra la. la. la; Yo. ho. Tra la. Ia\ la; 

{) G 

Yo. ho. Tra la, la. la; Yo. ho. Tra la, la la; 

' C G 

Yo. ho, ho. Tra la, la, la; Yo. ho. ho,' Tra lu, la, la; 

. D " G \ 
Yo, hi\ ho, IVa, la, la, la; Yo, ho, ho. 



**() Vreneli mv pretty one. Prav tell nie where \s your home/' 

C ' G ' ^ D G 

"My home it is iri Swit7-erland, It's made of wood and stone;" 

' C • G . D G 

"My home, it is in Switzerland, It\s hnade of .wcx)d and stone/' 

"O Vreneli, my pretty one. Pray tell nie where's your heart?" 
"O that," she said. ''I ii;ave away, But still I feel it smart/' 
"O that.'' she said, ''I j^^ave away. But still I feel it smart/' 

"O Vreneli, my pretty one. Pray tell me where's your head?" 
''O, That I also gave away, It's with my heart," she said, 
''O. that I also gave, away. It's with my heai(,'' she said 
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Ti will-: WRAP I'lNAvifrnHirs SKIN 



Vhc st(jry ot tlx.- ImILkI was in all likcIiluM )tl {raditiLinallyalcrivi'cl tconi the ^(x>cl 
e)ltl falf tit thr Will* Lapf)i'Ll in Mm ri-rs Skin, llrir a [lusharuL whu \us put up 
witli a i^rcaf Jtvil -fi f fni an (.'.xt t'ssiwly ri*sti\"f wile, slays his old horse Morrcll 
<itu.l salts thi* hidr. takes liu- shrew d\ rwn t.() tlie ct'Ikir. <incl akcT a sharp tDntcst 
lor rnasirr. hcais her vMtli hir^.hen rntls (ill sin* swtK)ns. Tlien he wraps her in 
the salti'il hulc: hy whicti [woeess th<: woman is [)ertec"tlv ri*ioriTicclI (Seottisli) 

Tht-re was an m^' inan who laine IrMni rlu- west. 
Danduo. ilaiuJoo. 

W'iio marrird flic Avonian that Ik- l»ivrd best,' - \ 

Dcikur The kir( hen antl the ilinm*. 

Who niarik'd thr w»Mnan that he- li>ved hcst. 

(aMiu- a'haiKf lonu- hutioni ek-i-sh ine ae and a elini^o. 

T'his old man lainf in from tlu- plow, 
l)andiH>, ilandiH). 

Savs. ' Will.'', is my i^reaktasl rratiy now?'' 
.Deelari- iIk- kitelu*n anil the c finL;o. 
Savs. ''Witc. !s mv hrraktast n-adv nt)w?" 
Come a hanee eornc hot^tom elrrsli me ac; anil a i lin^o. 

"'Hu'ii' are sinnt* dumphnus in the pot/' 
Dandoo. dandixi. 

**You I .m rat thern now wlidi' thev are hot/* 
Deelari' thr kitehen and fii- thni^o. 
"Y<ni (an fat them 'now while they are hot/' 
Comi' a hani/e lomr hot torn elersh me ae and a elin^o. 

This olii num^wrnt to his KrUh 
DaiuliHf. iland(HJ. 

I le skinned a wetfu-r {<it and old. 
Deelarr tlu' kitLlu*n and the idinuo. 
lie skinnrd a wether kit and old. ^ 
(",omi' a hanee eonie bottom c:le(.'sh ;nie ae tind a elin^^o. 
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.He put the ..kin on his wile's back. 
I)and(X)» dan^IcK). 

And with u.^stick vvent whicketty w^ack. 

IX'clare the kitchen ar.d the cHn^^o.^ 

And with a stick went whickettv whuk. 

Come a hance come bottom clecsh me ac and a clin>>o. 

"Til tell my father and all mv kin.^ 
Dandtx), dand(x). 

\t)U whi]) me on mv naked. skin/" 

l')eclare the kitchen and the clinjL^o. 

*'You whip me on. my naked skin/' p> 

Come a hance come bottom cleesh nic" ac and a clin^^b 

*'You Qin tell your fa ;kt and all your kin/' 
DandcHJ, dandcK). 

"That I'm only tannin>^ my wether's skin/' 

Dclcare the kitchen and the clingo. 

"That I'm only tanning my' wether's skin/' 

Come a hance come bottom cleesh me ac and a clingo. 

Since then she's been a very good wife. 
Oandcx), dand?)o. 

And I hope she'll be to the end of her life. 

Declare the kitchen and the clingo. 

And I hope„sHe'll be to the end of her life. 

Come a hance come bottom cleesh me ac and a clingo. 
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WHST VIRGINIA HILLS 
(West Virginia State Son^) 

Oh, the Wcsr. Vir>»inia hills! 
HcPa' majestic and how ^rand, 
With tjieir siininiits .bathed in ^lory, 
'Like our Prince Imnianuel's Land! 
Is it any wonder then. 
That my heart with rapture thrills. 
As I stand oiiee more with loved ones 
On those West Virginia hills. 
Chorus: "* 

Oh, the hills, beautiful hills 

Mow I love those' West Virginia hills! 

If o'er sea or land 1 roam. 

Still I think of happy home. 

And my friends amon^ the West Vir>^inia hills. 



WEST^ VIRGINIA WALTZ 
(As sun^ by Russell Fluharty) 

,C 

Under the bri^^ht blue moon above, 

■ D • - 

We* met one night and fell in love 

G C 
In West Virginia where the inountains touch the sky. 



c 

The Rhoilodendron.wt're in bltKim,- 

. F • D" 

As we strolled beneath the mtKin 

G C 
They playeil the West Virjiinia Walt/, for you and I. 

C F. C 

It seems I hear the hills ot West Virginia caliinji. 

G 

The >;roimd is i)are the autumn leaves will s(X)n be fallinjt;. 
C 

[iack to the land where skies are blue. 

F D 
Sweetheart I'm coming home to you 

So play the West Virginia Walt/, again for me. 



WILDWOOD FLOWER 

ft 

Thouuh known widely throughout the mountains, lirrle is known nboiit the 
ori.t»in of this piece. The decree of variation in known texts suggests that it 
existed in oral tradition for some time. The wildwood flower itself was 

probably the amaranth us in 'early versions. 

•f 

C F C G7 C 

I will twine with my mingles of raven black hair, 

F C : G7 C 
With the roses so red and the lilies so fair, 

F C , • 
The myrtle so bright with its emerald dew, 

- G7 C 
And the pale and the leader and eyes look so blue. 



I will dance, I will sing and my life shall be gay, 
I will charrp every heart, in its' crown I will sway, 
I woke from my dream and all idols was clay. 
And all portions of lovin' had all flown away. 
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Ylr taught me to lovt;. him and promised to love, 
And cherish mc over all over above. 
My p(X)r heart is wondering, no misery can tell, 
He left me no warning, no words of farewell. 

He tau>»ht me to love him and called me his flower. 
That was blix)min^ to cheer him through life's weary hour. 
How I lon^ to sw him and regret the dark hour^; 
Hy's ^one and ne>»lected his frail wildwood flower. 

A LL G()D \S CHILDREN GOT SHOES 

G 

I ^ot a shoe, you got a shoe, all Gcxi's children got shoes. 

D 

When I . to Heab'n gonna put on my shcx*s, 
G 07 G D7 G 

Gonna walk all ober God*s Heab'n, Heab'n, Heab'n, 

C 

Ev'ryb(xly talkin' 'bout Heab'n ain't agoin' there, 

G D7 " 
Heab'n, Heab'n 

. G D7 G 
Gonna walk all ober God's Heab'n. 

I got a song, you got a song, all God*s children, got a song 
When I get to Heab'n gonna sing a new song. 
Gonna sing all ober God's Heab'n, Heab'n, Heab'n! 
Ev'rybody talk about Heab^n ajn't agoin' there, 
Heab'n, Heab'n 

Gonna sing all ober God's Heab'n. 
I got a cross, you got a cross 

When I get to Heab'n gonna lay down my cross, " 
Gonna shout all ober Grod's Heab'n. 

I got a robe, you got a robe. 

When I get to Heab'n gonna put on my robe. 

Gonna shout all ober God's Heab'n. 

I got a harp, you got a harp." 

When I get to Heab'n gonna play on my harp. 

Gonna play all ober God's Heab'n.' ~ 
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AiMEN 



Chorus: 
G 

A men, A men, 

C G D C 
A men. A men. n\<!n. 

Verse: 
G 

See the little baby. 

Wrapped in the manger,, , 

On Christmas morning. 
*C G D G 
A men. A -men. 



See Him in the temple,, 
Talking with, the Elders, 
Who marvelled at- his wisdom,' 

Sec Him by the Jordan, 
Where John was baptizing. 
And saving all sinners, 

ScT Him by the seaside, 
Talking with the fishermen. 
And making them disciples. 

Marching thru Jerusalem, 
-Over palm branches, 
In pomp and splendor, 

See Him in the garden, 
Jalking with His father 
In deepest sorrow, 

e 

Led before Pilate,;; - 
There they crucified Him. 
But He rose on Easter, 
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■• Alleluia, ^ ' ■■ ' * 

Ho died to save us, " ' 

lives f(^rever, . . ' ^ ^« 

Alifluia. Alleluia. . - ' 

Alleluia. Alleluia^ ° ' -" 

' ^ CHILDREN GO WHERE' I SEND THEp 

This spiritual was first heard when 'it was recordejj by black children at 
Breejdings Creek*. Colored Schcx^I in Kentucky late in the 19th Century. 

, c - j ' ' 

Children <^() . here I send thee! ' ''^ ' 

f-iow shall I sen> thee? 

' ^ C 
Well. Tm ^onna send thee one by oQ,e; 
. ' F C 

One for the little bitty babv 

C F . C ' G7 C • ' 

That was born, born,— born in Bethlehem 



cnd^^ee^ 



Children go where I send the«^ 
How shall 1 send thee? 
Well, I*m gonna send thee two by twp; 
Two for Paul and Silas, one for the little bitty baby 
That was born, born, born in Betlilchem ' 
(Repeat this cycle after each new verscX^ 
Three for the Hebrew chilcircn 
Four (c^he four a-knocking at the door 
Five for t-he Gospel preachers 
Six for the six that- couldn't get fixed 

2 71 
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S<'Vfn for the seven went up to heaven 
Ei^ht for the ei^hl that stood at the ^^it 
Nine for the nine ^ot left tx-'hind _ - 
Ten lor the ten commandments. 

HZEK ' EL SAW THE WHEEL 

Chorus: 

G D . G 

E/ek'el saw the wheel, way in the middle o' the air 

E/A\'l saw the wheel, way in the middle o' t)ie air 
G 

The big wheel moved by Faith 

D G 

The little wheel moved by tlie^ Grace o' God 

G ' - " D • G 

A wheel in a wheel, way. in the middle o' the air. 

Verse: • 
G 

JUst let me tell you what a hypocrite Ml do 

G D G , : 

Way in the middle o' the air 

G 

HeMl talk about. me and he'll talk- about vou 

G D G 

Way in the middle o' the air " 

Watch out my sister how you walk on the cross 
Way in the middle o' ihe air * 
Yo' foot might slip and yo' souj get lost 
Way in the middle o' the air ' 

You say the Lord, has set you free 

Way in the middle o' the air 

Why don't you leryo' neighboij be • 

Way in the middle o' the air 

Repeat chorus between each verse 

f 



( iODOWN M(.)Sf":S . 

"(jo Down Moses, " is nuc ol the cKissics ot tuir IMack miisiGil tieriia^t^e. 
There have heeri two mipor^.iiu pliase.s in the son^i's cleveloprucnt, Tlif tirst 
phas(Mnvolveti Jiishop Francis Ashury ot the Methodist lipiscopal Church 
( 17s ii. Ii<icaiis<- llisuork'broii^lit hirn in close* contain with the FJIacks wh(im 
he taimhr, [ielj)eil, .uhI rn-aied with respect, they, lavislietl praise uix)n the 
Bis.M,)p. lie wa-. their 'personal Moses, and usiniJ Bi^hjical phrases, they made 
uj^ .1 soni; ^ilvjut Mo^?es and ilelnerarue. ' '. '-j- 

Tlie- sec?)nd inif>ortant phase occurred when "underground railroads" were 
in operaiK^i. Harriei Tuhnian. a lilack w<Mnan, made many trips into the 
Sonifi^ai i^reat personal risk to rescue countless n tun hers (it. slaves. Fellow 
Blacks often ^;reierred to her as "Moses." "Go Down, Moses" became a 
nnisii al tribute to their hero, I larriet Tubman. 



ban i:m ' lin\ B7 |-m 

When Israel was in b'tVy-pt-'s land, let mv people .Mo, 

B7 ^ ^ luTi ' lim B7 Km 

Oppressed so hard^they could not stand, let my people ^o. 
' ■ ^ ■ Am Ti7 ' b:m 
(jo down .Mi'Kes, way down in H^ypt land, 

C l-m liin B7 b'm 

Tell ole Pharaoh, let my po.>ple 

Thus saith the l.imi, bold Mose.s said, let my j^ople ^o, 
It riot, ril smile your tirst born dead, let my people ,i»o. 
down, Moses, wmv down in IvI^ypt land, 
^ Tell oIc' Pharaoh), let my people i^o. 

() 'twa^ a "dark and dismal ni^ht, " \ . 

When Moses led the Israelites. 
> 

The Lord told Moses what to do. J 
lead the chddren of Israel through, 

O come along Moses, you'll not i\ci lost, 
Stretch our your rod and.C(,)me across. 



\ 
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As Israel stcxxl by ihv watLT side. 
At the command of God it did divide. 

When they had reached the other shore. 
They san^ the son^i^ of triumph o'er. 

Pharaoh said he would across, 

[iut Pharaoh and his host were lost. " 

O Moses the cloud shall clear the way, 
A fire by ni^^ht, a shade by day. 

Yoi/MI not ^et lost in 'tiTe wilderness, * 
With a li^^hted candle in your breast. 

Jordan shall stand up like a wall. 

And the walls of Jerico shall fall. • • 

Your foes shall not before you stand, 
And youMl possess fair Canaan's'land. 

'Twas just about in harvest time. 
When Joshua led his host divine. 

0 let us all from bondage flee. 
And let us all in Christ be free. 

We need not always weep and moan, 
And wear these slavery chains forlorn. 

I WANT TO BE READY , 
(OR WALK IN JERUSALEM JUST LIKE JOHN) 

Chorus: 

C F C 

1 want to be ready. I want to be ready, 
C F C ' 

I want to be ready. To walk in Jerusalem, 
G7 C ' ; 

Just like John. 
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l<<*li:Hn: W.tlk in ji i iivilcin; jusi like jolm 

.(! ' c;7 C 

Oh John, Oh |nhn Uin\ didn't \in\ sav? Walk in .Jcrnsaicni just like Jolui. 

c c' • ' . c;7 c 

• I'hai v^iii'd Ix* i\irvr on that vjrM day. Walk \u KTusalcni just like John. 

Sonic. tatnr i npjilcvL and sonu; cainc lainc,. 
Sonu' rami- walkm" an J("ais' najiu'. 

Nnv\ hrot!n.T. hcltiT mind how ywu sicp on the cross, 
Your t"<»t iniuh» shp and \ our soul m't lost. 

Il v(»u urt tluTc hclorc I do,^ , , <' 

') (-11 all rn^v iricnds I'm a toinin' Khk f " ^ 

John said lliai y \\\ was jUSt louf squar^', 

And he dt'ctarod hr'd nu-ct nit; their, " , ' , • 

Wlim l\'tc'r was pi rat I mm at Fdu w>sf ^ 
Oh he was tilird with the I loly Ohost 

Rt'pcat retrain aher ra( li hnr ol each veise. 

I^epeat c horns, between verses. "i; 
(Ml M AFn\ DON'T YOU WHKP 

(Ihorus: 

1)7 " 

Wli Mac-:/, don't \ou weep, don't you nunirn: \ 

• (.; , J . 

Oh. M.TV. 'don't vou w'ee[). don't you moiiin; 

r: • o 

Pharaoh's armv uot \lrownded. '■■ j 

^1)7 G . ; 

Oil. Marv. don't y;Hi weep. ^ ' ^ ' 

! " ' 



Verse 1: 

G [)7 " 

If I could I surely would, 

C • 
Stand on the nn k where Moses stcxxJ 

C G 
Pharaoh's army ^ot 'irownded, 

Oi^ Mary, c^m't y(;u weep. ■ 

Wonder whir Satan's ^rumblin' M;oni, 
Chained in Heil an' he can't ^it oui ' j 
Pharaoh's iTniy ^ot drownded, 
Oh, Mary, don't you v/et^). 

(Conclude each verse with last two line:, a:; above.) 

or Satan's mad an' .1 am glad, 

He missed- a soul he thought he haJ, 

Brother^ betier mind how- you wf^lk on the cross, 
F(Hn might slip and your sou! get l'\st. 

One of thr ' nights alxnit twelve o'clock. 
This old world's goin' to reel arj n.xk. 

I- went down in the valley lo pi ay, 
iMy soul got ;oy ^ind I stayed ail day. 

Now don"t yf)u h':-iieve the Bible ain't true 
Cause ; :)uMl.be sorry if you do. 

That or im rose path is wide and fair, 
Many a . ouJ.'s done peri.shed there, * 

One ot these mornings bright and fair, 
ril take my wings and cleave the air. 

^ When I get to I leaven goin' to sing and shout; 
Noixxly there for to turn me out. 



When 1 i.> j Ic-avfii ^oiiv to put on my shoes, 
Run al)(>ut >^l()ry and tt*ll all tht- iu*ws. 

. Sff tliat sisRT (IrrssccI so finc\ ' 
Slu* ain't i^ot religion on htT mind. . . " » 

STI'AI.AWAY . ' 

( .horus : 

I> A7 M) 

SumI awav. sttal aw.rv , steal away to Jesus', 

A7 D ^ 

Steal away, steal away home, I ain't t^ot lon^ to stay here. 

Verse 1 : 

Bm \) ^ 

My Lord calls me. He rails me by the thunder; 

. ■ A7 D 

The trumpet sounds within my soul, I ain't ^ot lon^ to stay here. 

Green trees are bending, p<x)r sinner stands a- trembling; 

rhe trumpi't sounds within my soul, /'ain't ^ot ion>; to stay here. 

Tombstones are hurstiu);, pwc -simmer stan's a trembling; 

The trumpet sounds .vithin'mv soul, I ain*t ^ot lon^ to staytiere. 

My f.ord calls me, Ht* calls mr. by the iji^htnin^;: 

Th; frumpet sounds within my .sl ul,,I am * i^ot lon^, to stay here. 
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"Suini! I'A^.. Va-ci <haii"t" w.r, lu^vw in tin ...Mit >»t S.n.ili I laiinah 
Sh('|ip.nJ III '.Si' hir a.ijM' sLivcrv Jic was alumt In ihn'^s li' isclt aiui !n.'r 
ilmi^l'ici tlif nvr! whri! a |Tv)p}irtu oM .\t jrrs-> n.^KtIv. . 

•^WtH ' Iff ilu' i liai I. it ' i\\r Iniil ;1U' ii i'a ' ' Mis. Slu' naiil ivdil IUhI IimiiU' 
aiit! ' 'S'.Miii: J ' - S\y,i-i i hai h 'I *• IS Ins rxpir r in . il aii nmrl '. ,!L:(;riU'Ss !• i 
thr * ii.ill./l '-y ihr l.ul J. 

I) IV !), A'' . ,^ 

Sv^ iru'" it ^'A ,'A'c« ' 1 II lot oiiiMii (oi iu<air\ uu' hnints, 

1)' .■y 

I k.irkri! . I )MfJ,iii 'Ahai tiui ! sec unniir lur lo (aiiv nir lioinc,-' 

1) ' (, \) • A"* I) 

A i r angels ^ :nnr aJUT inc lonnn* U)V \u ^ ariA lUi !i»>ini;. 
^ . " • . . 

S\Vi:u= ! . sw '•' i^ial'b^t O'lnill' \nl U) CMV\ IIU* hnilU'. 

Sv. , I .'.s . snrt t ( [iano( ■ oinni* tor i:» t arry nu' home. 

,^1, um ^\cr*'t ( h.jnuT i.;;jim' \\\y III I airy nu' huiiK'. 

Swini'. K .'.. -.urrt I liariot ^''inin' lor to tarry nu* lu>nu'. 
"AnJ ij.M.u L'ri np tlit-rf k-ton' I lU, roiniiT toK to carry int- [ionic. 
YrW all nr. ini/iuls iIlli I'm atuniin' mniin lor to carry iiio humc. 
Sui^il: . s'.vn'f ohari' • roinin' tor lo <^^nTy^'/y(^lionK'. 
Sv^nn' If'W. NWi'i't (liaiiot c.Jinin' Un' to tarrv nf? libini.'. ^ 

S^». nm u^'A , .>\'vrt t Jiaiuii loiinir lor to carry mc lioinr. 

SuiiiL! !o^s , •■/Art't iharii i toiinir lor to carrv inc \hnhv. 

Tlu- Iwiuliii'st n\ lM:.:tit ila\s tliai rvcr i sav^ . coniin' ior to carry nic lionic, 

Whrn |(>Mis vvas[i('il niv inorial sins away, coniiiV t r' to carry iiic lioiiic. 

Swnm l(»w', sw(vt iliarivii ( onun'.loi carrv nu liornc, - 

Sunii: lo^c. '^rrf cliario: ooiiinr tor m tarr\ inc lionic: 

Sv.ni4: l.Av./swi'r( V liaiioi coiuin' tor to carrv mc [iconic. 

S-aiiil: icu. sa^'t/t I luriot ioniiiv' lor carry nic hoiiir 

I'm ^. itnriinics n•^ aiiJ li!; soitu'iinics ilewn, cc^niin' l(»r".o carrv mc Iconic:. 

Hui till niv s-iii ic'^ lu-avt'iilv [hmiikL coniin'" tor i^' carry ilic home. 

Swnic !"vv..sv,frt clianot loinin/ i i, to carry me [loini'. 

Svvini: ii>'A\ sv.cH't clianni coimn' tor to lairc nu' [lonif. 



\VIII{N' WAS Ji:SUS H(.)RN 

Ch,,,,,,. ' 
Oh trli im- 

(.: I- r V (' 

W'hvn w.is Icsiis Sorii. in liic la^i month ot the ',;jr 

l ■ C ' 1" , C 

When was ji'sus horn, in the' last month ot.tht' year 

Was if lamiarvr' *"\'o'* "No" 

I' c; 

l-'/hrnarvr' "No" "No" 

h ( : 

Mail h. April. Mav 

/ I- . C 
Was it JiiiU', |ulv-, or Aii^^ust 

!■ c ' ; 
, - r c ~ 

ili;r on Th<' .-')th day of Dt'ct'mhcr , ' / 
I) ilu' la^t n)! -nih < »t ;h( v ar 

We!'* du-y h.J him in a iTiani^cr. In the* last month of the year 
^WM t]".-y \a\{\ liim ill a manner. In th.o la.st month of the year 
Ann ah rii. ('aiiit' i:.',rhcrt'(l round him ^ 
\V'A\ )os(ph. i\i.tr\ Mis Mother * ' 

ir. ilie hMtle mU t(uvp o* Bethiehem- 
\u till- l.ist Hi. >m[j of ihr year. 

['•-•j)rai ihivfiis 

sVt :i the wise iiK'n came to visit hin.. In the la.st month of the year 
W-il, the nx-ti : ame to visit him. In th^; last month of the year 
AnV with thi'Tv ihc. '^rom;h: ' m)l(i frankiiicerist' and myrrh 
vritis tor tile hal^;' jr- v^'h /v.as l,in_^ in a niani^er 
In liu Imle (»ii' town ot 'filrh, ,m 
■ in the i,- n.oiuh ol tfi ' •■ i 

• Rcf^eat ehnrus 
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.a:ia/.inc.c;ba(.i-; 



f: ■• A !•: 

■ ■^tiu/iriL' ' '^ow sWi*ci the souiiil. 

' 1^7 

.It s.iw-d a wrc'U.li iikf ini'l 
1- A H 

1 oruc* was. Inst. Imii lu.w am lound; 
H7 

Was .l)Iin(l hut now I sec 

riircuiuli inaiiv cliiii|^tTs. toils, and snares. . 
I have aheady (ome; 
"lis uracc* that lirc^^t-titr-v.tif this far,' 
Aiul unRi* will lead iik' luniu-. 

VVlu'n we've l)een iliere ten thousand years', . 
Bri^^ht shi^in^ as tiie sun. 
VVe've IK) less (lavs to sin>; (lod's praise, 
'1 h.in when we first het^un. 

CI lUKCI I IN THH WILDWOOI) 



D - 

I'here's a chureh in tht vallev hv the wildw(X)d, 

G ' ' 

'No l(»velier piice m tlie tLde. 

c: " G 

No spot is so dear to 'inv chi!dh(,xK!, 

I) G ' 

As the li:de hnnvn church in the vale. 
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Refrain: 



1^ 

Oh cofTif. ornc, lomt*, cornc, to the church ir- the* wildwcxxl, 

C} 

Oh come to thf cluirch m the dale. 

' c: G 

No spot is so tiear to my childhcxxl, 
D • ^ G 

As the little, hrown church in ihe vale. 

Mow sweet on. a hri.^h^ Sabbath mf)rnin>;, 
To list to the clear rin>^m>^ bell. --^ 
lis tones so sweetly are callin>^, 
Oh come to (he cni'rch in the vale. 

IX) LORD 



G V;. 

I*ve ^ot a home in glory land that outshines the sun/ 
C . ' G 

l*ve got a home in glory land that outshines the sun, 

I've got a home in glorv -aril that outshines the sun, 
G D . G ^ • 

Look a way beyond the blue. 

Refrain : • . 

G 

Do Lord, O do Ixord, O do :-,-ii,t.n! vie' 

C ' 
Dr 'x)rd O do Ix)rd, O do lember liic! 

i O (' i'-v>r(], O do cemember me! 

r 

!.o..., 1 beyu.^u tise r>lue. 




a heavenly Father who* hears and answers prayer, 
(F<e|H'at this lifie 2 more times.) 
I,(H)k a way beyond the bhie. 

I iiK)k Jesus as my Saviour, you take Him t(x), 
(Re[>eat this hne 2 more times.) 
LcK)k a way beyond tl-.e bUie. 

fafm'uf.r ai.onc 



1) G . D 

Tempted and Mwd we're (jft.made to wonder, 

A7 

Why it should be so ail the day ion>;, 

D c; D 

While there are others living about us, 

A7 ^ D 
Never molested, th / in the wroniJ. . 

Refrain: 

D ' G D 

Farther alonjL» know all abvmt it, 

D A7 
Farther aloni; weMl understand why; 

D C D 

Cheer up, my brother, live in the > ^nshine., 
, D A7 D 

WeMl "understand it A\ by and b>. 

When we see Jesu^ coming m glory, 

Wher. ' fc .omes from His home in the sky; 

Then • s .^11 meet Him in (Jii*t bright mansion. 
And 'J understiind it all by and by. 
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(lOD'SNOTDI'AI) 



God's not (li'acl. Hi-'s still livin! 
A 

God's not dead, Hi-'s still livin! 

G<k1 s not dead, Hi' s still livin! 

A . 

I can ft'd Him in my hands, 
B7' 

Fed Him in mv fwt, 
f- ' A H 

l'L'v\ Him all over mc! 



HEAVHNLYSUNSHINIi 



c F <: 

Heavenly sunshine, heavenly sunshine, 

G7 C 
Flcxxlin^ my soul with joy divine, 
F ' C 

Heavenly suijshine, heavenly sunshine, 

■ G7 C- 
Hallekijah, Jesus is mine! 



HE'S GOT THE WHOLE WORLD 



Refrain : 

I- 

C 

He's not thl' whole world in His hand. 

He's >;ot the whole wide world in His hand, 
C 

He's i;ot the whole world in His hand, ■> 

. . 'G7 
He's gni the whole world in His hand. 



r!<''s vnu .lit j WW htMtlit'i >n Ills U,iiul, 

He's I'ur vnu .(nil lut M.iiT 111 His hand, 

Hc^s i^ni and me iicii'jilM ir ni I lis h.inil 

\\i \ vyt tiir whclr vvolltl ill His h.illd. 

H<''s >•<>( rv« j J' » htTf in I Ijs hand. 

Hf's i;()t cv'^'lKKly hnc in I lis hand. • 

Hr-'s rvcrylMnly hct'r m His hanil. 

Hr\ v,oi the whnic world in i hs, hand. 



H()W(iK[:A r THOU AK 1 



(>»| i''id rnv-(i(Ml. when I m .iwi'so'nt* wnndcr, 

I) (; ' 

(i(Misi(lci all thr worlds Thy hands hath .mailt*. 
1 sec rjn/ st.irs, 1 hrar flu- rcllnn; tiiundcr, 

[, I) (; 

F'hy piwtT ihr( 'iii;h(nit the ufiivcrst' di.playi'd. 
Kcirain: 

C- - " ■ (i 
Then sini's i^iv si.mI/ inv Savi(*nr (icnl^to Tlur; 

1) _ G - 

How >^rt'at Thoi art, how ^f^'at^ I'hon art! 

, ■ i: G 

Thru sm^s [nv.sonl. inv Savionr GikI to Thro, 

jlow ^rrat Thou arty how ^^roat Thon art! 

When (dinst shall aunt: with shout of an 'amation. 
Anil takf int' honu\ what joy shall fill m> heart! 
Then I shall Ih)W m htiinhlr adoration. 
And there prcxlaun. my G<xl, how )^reat Thou art! 



iNriii{(iARi)i':N 



(i C if 

I lomr lu tlu' i,',.ir(li'ij alone, while (lie (lew is still an du' roses; 

I) , (i A \) I 

Atul till' voKi* f luMf , falling on niV I'ltr, the son^i of (inj tliscliAfs. ' 

All ' ! Ir w.ilks with nu' .irul I le talks with ftU', and I If tells nu* I am I lis own, 

c: ' ^ G I) (; 

An lov wc share as weMairv ,,,ri', none other has ever known. 

. ' 

Verse . 

s 

He sp<Mks arul the s.aindot I hs voi( is su sweet the hirds hush their sin>>in^, 
And the uu lody that He A^ave to nie. within my heart is rini^intj. 



A 



Vw .i^ot the }oy, j()v\ joy. down in my Jheart, ^ 

H A 
D(»wn in n;y heart, dcnVn in my heiirt, 

I've ijot the joy, joy/ joy, down in my heart, 

H . A. 

Down in my heart to stay' 

I've ^ot the h e of Jesus, down in my heart, 
Dowp in my heart, down in my heart! 
I've ^ot the low of Jesus down in my heart, 
Down in my heart to stav* 

I've ^ot the .fx^ace th u pass^th understanding down in my heart, 
Down in my heart, (Jown in my heart, 

I've j^ot the peace that'passeth understanding down in my h.eart, 
Down in my hetirt tj stay! 
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1 kn(»w the cicvil (Iikmi'i like it, but it's down in niy heart, ' ; 
Down in nA luvii, down in niyjicart, 
I kiu)w tluAlfvil cfik^sn't like it^lnit it's down in my Itcart, 
Down m nw lu'art to stay! 

N\)vv \hvvi- )s thrrcjt'if now no (ondcnination (lovVn in nr, Iumtt 
Down in my heart, down! in my heart, 

Now there is therelorc nciw no ( (^ndeinnation i' in niy; heart, 
Down in my heart lo stay. 

I've ^ot a Hal le lu jah down in my heart. 
^J*^, Down in iny heart, down in my hear;! 

I've >»ot a Mai le In jah down in my. heart, 
Dowii in my heart to stay. 

JLIST A CLOSHK 'A M.K WITH IHI'H 

/ 

G ' D • 

*1 am vvrak hut 'I'huu art strong, 
1)7 i\ ^ ^ 

Jesns keep rne from" all wrorr^; 

C ^ ^ ' 
ril;he satisfied as Ic^n^, 

G D ^ 

As 1 walk dear Lord close to Thee. r , 

Refrain: 

Just a closer walk with Thee, • ' , '\ 

Grant it Jesu^^t^iis my plea; 

Daily may. it ever be, ' • ^ 

Just a closer walk with Thee* ' 

V,erses: 

Thru'this world of toil and snares, ' . • ' V 

If I fairer. Lord who cares? . 
Who ?h me my burden shares.?. 
Lei me v.- alk dear Lord clo<;e to Thee, 
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^^hvu my Irchlr is , 
Vhnv (ot'uw will Ih* r^) more, 

^ (iiiitlr mt' to tliat }xmu"Iu1 shorts. 
In u\v walk dear L^rJ ciosi* t'u Thvv. 



IX^NIuSOMHVALlJ^Y 

(i ' C 

Jrsus wi this lonesome valley ^ 

c; ' i)' 

' 1 1r had to walk it hy liimseJK 

^ c; • c 

Oh. fi.'txKlv else cotiJcl walk it for Him 

(} D G 
lie had to walk n by himself ^ . 

We must walk this lonesome valley a 
•'We huve tc .alk it by ourselves 
Oh, noboJv 'ise can walk it for us 
We have to walk it by ourselves, 

You must go and stand your trial 
You have to stand it by yourself 
Oh. nobody else can stand it for you / 
You have t(/> stand it by yourself. 

' . =^-L-0-VE 



G .. . X G 

•There's a|four lettered word L O V E 

■ . • \ , A7 D 

It's why (j.hrist gave his hfe on Calvary 

'G C G 

Now this ^'onderful word means so much tj me. 
C d o .G G7 
It's the w^rd L-O^V E. 



< imrus 



I. |., Ini tlu* lusi Ciipisf (ln'd Km oii (he Wrc 
An, I) 

r> Imj <'tlt'iuu' I h' in.nh' tor v<»ti aiul inc. 

^ (. 

\ IS I'T fli*' ^i^orv. I 'fr* ^^"in if"' t',i'<>^^'- 
(i I) t 

!• IS hircvi'i' vniir lii^. [ if ( -t. ■ 

« 

\nw tins Un\r k'ltcTi-il word 1 ' ) V' I . 
Is uhv llr ^avc liis scin for yi»u .tnd for nic. 
In; (he world was hptind in sin. Inii now can lie Ir 
' lit uaisc ot du- worxi 1. O V I*:. 

i 

I C)II)RUGGI{I)CK(;SS 

1 

On .1 l.tr awav skkkI an old ru^^^^cd cTtiss. 

I) G 
Thr t'nil)U'ni of siitt^.,ini^ and shamo; 

C 

Slid ^ l<»vc tnat iiKI (_ross where the dearest and IH 

I) " G 
For a world ot lost sinners was slain. 

Refrain : 

I) ^ G 

So I'll Jhensh ihr old ruMM<^*d. c:ross. 
C G 

'Tdl mv trophies, at last I lay down; 

C 

I wdl clini: to. the <,ij ru^Mcd cross 
G I) ' G 

And rxcliani^e it some day for a crown. 



'I'o ihf M Tu^K^'d cross I W(nilcl over ho true, 
Its sh.inu' ami reproach i^latlly hear; 
Then heMl call me some day to my homo far awuy, 
When His >^lory forever Til share. 

OLD TIME RELIGION 

Refrain: 

X 

G 

Gimme that old time religion 
D • 

Gimme that cild time reli^iion ; 

• G C 
Gimme that old time religion 

G D G • 

It's good enough for me. ^ 

It was good for Paul and Silas 
It was good for Paul and Silas 
It was good for Paul and Silas 
And it's good enough for me. 

0 

It was good for my oM pappy * ^ 

It was good for my oM mammy , 
••It was good for the whole durned family 
And it's good enough for me. 

Makes me love everybody 
Makes me love everybody 
Makes me love everybody 
And it's good enough for me. 



0 



} PRECIOUS MEMORIES 



% A E . 

Precious memories, unseen angels, 

Sent from somewhere to my soul! ^ ^ 

E . A E 

How they linger, ever near me, 

B7 E 
And the sacred past unfold. 

Refrain: 

E • "A : E 

Precious memories, how they linger, how they ever flood my soul. 
E A E B7 E 

In the stillness of the midnight, precious, sacred scenes unfold. 

Verses; , 

In the stillness of the midnight . 
Echoes from the past I hear; 
Old time sinjinl, gladness bringin* 
From that lo^^cly land somewhere. 

As I travel on life's pathway. 
Know not what the years may hold. 
As 1 ponder, hope grows fonder. 
Precious rr.emories flood my soul. > 

SOFTLY AND TENDERLY 



C ' F C 

Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling, 

F G 
Calling for you and for me, 
C F C 

See on the portals He's rvaiting and watching, 
F G C 

Watching for you and for me. 
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Rdrain: 

c: ^ G c c; c: 

"'C.'orne hotnt*, ciuiu' home! 
G • A7 G 1)7 G7 

Yc w Arc weary, comt' h<)nu\ 

C F C 

fiariU'Stly, tentlfrly, Jl-sus is calling, 

V C, C 

Calling. () sinner, amv homo! 

Oh for the woiulerful love he has promised! A 
"'Promised for you and for me; 
l^ho' we have sin\l, Me has mercy and pardon. 
Pairdon for^ou and. for me. 

TAKE MY HAND . 

'I 

G . C • 

When my way groweth drear, precious Lord linger near, 

G D ^ . . 

When my life is, almost o'er' 
G . C 
Hear my cry, hear my call,. hold my hand l^st I fall; 

G D G ^ 

Take my hand, precious Lord, lead me home. 

Refrain: 

Precious Lord,' take mv hand, lead me on, let me stand, 
I am tired, I am weak, I am worn; !' 
Thru the storm, thru the night, lead me on. to the light; 
Take my hand, precious Locd,^ lead me home. 

•Verse: « ^ - . 

When the shadows appear, and the night draweth near, 
And the day is past and gone, 
At the river T stand, guide me on td that Land, 
Take my hand, precious Lord,Jead me home. 



2U.I 



,WAYI'AUIN(;SII<AN(.i:i< 



Dm 

r.m just A p(K>r waviariiig slraiiutT 

C; /Dm 

A tiav'lin' , tlinnii'li this wcirltl ot wck* 

Hut tluTc's no sickness, toil iior clangor 

G Am ' Dm 
Iti that bright world to' which I ^o. 

Dm G 
I'm i^oin' there to see my mother 
Dm 

I'm ;^()in' thl^re, no more to roam 
Dm 

I'm just a^oin' over Jordan 

■ g' Am Dm 
I'm just a^oin' over home. 

My father )ived and dietl a' farmer 
A-reaptn- less than he did sow 
And now I follow in his footsteps 
A-knownin' less than he did know. 
Tm ^oin' there to see my father 
I'le said he'd meet me when 1 come 
I'm just a-^oin' Qver Jordan 
I'm just, a gain' over home ^ 'V^ 

I know dar1< clouds will gather 'rbund me 
My way is steep and rough, 1 know 
But fertile fields he just before me 
In that fair land to which I go 
I'm goin there to see my brother 
I'm goin' there no more to roam 
I'm just a-goin'iover Jordan ' ^ . 
I'm just a goin' over home. 

I want to sing salvation's story, c 
In concert with the blood- v. ashed men. 
I want to wear a crown of ^lory. 
When I get home to that good land. 
I'm j6;oin' there to see my classmates, 
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Wlio pM^si'd Ix'lorc nu' one b\ one. 
I'ni jiist a v.niii' (»V('( Jordan , , 
I'm jiisi .1 m)iir (jvcr lioiiu', . 

I'll scHjfi Ih' tret.' Iroin cv'a' inal, 
My IukIv II ri'sl in llu' olil lijiirc liyaiil 
ril clri)|) the cross (»l sell denial* 
And-'T^rucr into my reward. 

;rni j^oini; there lc» see my Saviour, 
Who' shed I lis prec ioiu^ hl(K)d lor me, 
Tm jnsl a i^oin- over JoVdan 

•i^m jnst a i;oin' over home 



\V| II jN T1 II' ROIJ. IS CAI.LIU) UP YONDI^R 



When the trumpet of the Lord shall sound and/time s)iall he no more, 

' : ^ -i)V 

And the morninu hreaks eternal, hrijLjht and fair; 

WiuMi the saved oi earth shall gather over on fht* other shore, 

Arul the roll is called up yonder, ril.he there. > 



Refrain: * > . ^ 

When the roil is called up yonder 

I) ' . > " 

When the roll is called up yoncler 

■ li C ^ • , >j 

When the "roll is called up yonder 

G ^ D . G 

When, the roll is C alled up yonder, !M1 he there. 

Verse: ^ ' 

On tliat bri>»ht and cloudless ni(^rnin); wlien the dead in Christ shall rise 
And the ulory of Mis resurrection share: 

When His' chosen ones shall ,i»ather to their home beyond the skies, 
Arul the rolj is called up yonder^ Til he there. 

Repeat Chorus " 
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WHI'N.niliSAIN'l^ 



A I) ' ■ ^ . '•. ' 

I'm just ;i wrar'y pilfiiim, phnldiiV thru this world ol sin, 

, . A ' 13 '. A A 

(k'ttin' rc.uly tor tin- Kiii^ilom. when thr saints «(> marching in! 

■ Rclniin : 

A , " t, - . ■ 

O whi-n the saints w) marching in, wlu'n the saint.s «i) marchin m 

O Lord I want to hr in that numk-r, when thf" .saints KO marching in, 



VcrSL's: 



My pappy lovccl'thf Saviour, what a soldier he had been! 

Hut his steps will be more steady,' when the saints )>o marching in. 

Up •■here. I'll sec- the. Saviour, who redeemed my soul from sin, 
With extended arms He'll greet me, when the saints fio marching in. 
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CON ll'NTS - 

4 

All /\iiu i n .(II Piunu'iMtlc .!9H 

I'vrd M.tiv • Mil) 

( .ilKnPolk.i . " 

( iin Ir Vii ijim.i Kci l ,"^(11 

l).,uillchsk.(l\.lk.\ . . M)2 

hown Soiitli Mixi'i . , , ' M)^ 

( III' ( inidnns MVi 

^ llol TUIU' f^llMT . ' . ^05 

lush W.islu'i wiiin.ui Mixti 305 

l .h M.iiiiMU' ■ • 307 

Mnisi In IVii/ili ■ ■ " 307 

W.ilu • 309 

Nfl>rc(.Kiili> . ' 310 

Oil lohmiv Oh V 310 

Osl(. Wall/ ■ • • ilO 



l^lnv(:.lkl•^^^lk.l 



Til 

.pOirstlu' \Vi'.i<»cl 311 

RtuduMlu'lslrs 313 

^^KolHTtS. . . <. . 314 

Sfljjnt'it.i Kolo » 315 

Sii ili.jn Tarantella 316 

Swi'clisli ^lasqiu'rack' 318 

I'l'xasSrliottiM'lK' - ' 318 

Virginia Uirl ■ ''■ 319 

. Wavi'solTory • » 320 

Wi'ii^is Son^ . . 322 

Arnuriuai Scjiiai . Darufs 

I Introiliirtion , , 32*1 

J (ii'iR'ral SuKM<-^stions (or IJetfl-r Square l3ancin>» 324 

l*i^urivs for hw^v Circles 

Circle and F^romcnadc . . 325 

Grand Ri^ht and Left ' 325 
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) Stinarf J).niu' l'i>a»n'\ Sriuill (.ut h's 
Muihr in tlu' ( .1^:*' 
Uiiiifillv Twirl / ' ' , 

Hn\U\ *ir)(l Lrtt Tluniu;!) 
Uii»lu f l.iiuls Amr,s 
T.ikr.ilinlrlNrk 
*^ (!(nn|>lrir Sijn.jrr I ).iiu rs 

( ;iinil>iii^; U|> I >rin ( InMt'f. Smms 
I )nwti lo (hr (liMHcr iind I )ivuli' jlu* Ki u 
I irst I wo l .ulu's ( )v<t 
I'urw.ird I Ip Six .iiul h.u k 
(ir.ipcvinr I WIS! 
1 Iinky Dinky 
VUnry, I lurrv I lurry 
I lot Timr^in thr < )M Town l omi^ht 
My l.iHlfCjirl 
Ninr Pin 
: IVxasSt.if 

/ Bihli^i>»riiphy 
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r 0 

i >n;, f /.,,/; llu I.I'!'. Mil (lu r'Dtlrlll.lir*. , ^ 

1 |„ ,ijiu .1 - .l.ilt.l \S tilu irjit lllp^ t I'H'/ltlrf , Im.iI) t.H ItU: nppVMlr' 

. iiMti, la in.in ih'ht li.itu! i • .m 'iifl^flir LuK'n iIu^kK'', Idl 

1 1,, 1 1.1 r, t'li !h.' tii.m"'.Mn'li! sli.xtMrf Tlir 111.1(1'% l<;tt, li.inJ .ilnl [.lilv's nrju 
I,,,,!. I K. -i. .UM ti lint u'Jil t ,11 (• krjM |.»lM'lln I aiiil llu* |»n">r p'Miu is fu'iurcn 

l!|» H It . I " » ^ 



, n-tif I, , ! iMiTilin , ^(1 Mill', .1^ A |MM>t; Wru'Jil nil hall ul fii^^u Un\[. \ A 



' } . If I ».mi ! ^ 1.1/ )\u\ rM \\ liflu'i iniii left l\'.tful'.. w.ilk .ill the w.iy 

,iMH!hl \ .\'\\ «Mlh i .inJtMik In st.jfimi: jH»Miii;n, ''iimj^lv ( Iriitlrfu.m .inms^ 

It.lv mI the Irti \Cl/li tlir Ir-ll lntlJ, « ' ' 

(i^,^•,y /. // ' I'altiufs haiuls .itui walk inist isiih. 

..ilu;i jMs Miu' J ij!lit .hnuMff. T.ik( llu* ni*\! ;>i rsi>n with the li'lt haiul and 
\s.jlk |^Ka,.Mf h Mtiit f , pav.iui; Irli shnuklcrs. AIHMruii* ilu'sr ac lions until you 
. irtiitii li(»nn' i^osiiiiii) Wdtiii'n in(»\t* rlinkwisi'. and ini-n nuivc 

\\\^fi< (hi Kifn: Ihis tn.tvi'nirni is ilu- s.iinr* as ihi* i^rand ri^iihl and Irft, 
rsirpt ilut ihr daiuris jsiss ni^ln and Ml sluHildcrs alti'rnalcly around the 
iifJf \Mthuiit tniiilnnji hands with anyntu". until thry rrac h thrir homr 

poMhnn. ^ i ^ ^ 

I'fnnh Twnd.uKi'is stand lov.cthrr. sult'hy sidi'. Man's and lady's ri^ht 

h,itul/.uc imncvlitn ihi' man's and tally's Iftt haiuls, {I lantls an* crossed 
in hnni n{ ihc uaiplt" * Trorni-nadi' M dhnr rountt-r (hK.kwisi*'' around the' 

J)m S/ Dn ' I \vn j^lani iMs walk torward. lacini; rat h otluT. Tlu-y pass' ri^lit 
.rii.uldi'is. 110 iww sU'j) |>asr cai h othw^. laki' o»U' stt'p to the ri^ht. and walk 
h.t( kw.ii'd {\ 1 r. ' • 

S, , just the op|M)Siil- i>l thi'Do si do. Pass k'tt shoulders, hack to hack, 

jvjs^ rii^h! ^-.houldrrs. - . 4 

( trclr /oia, ^n, arul i'ti:h( The active coupli' or couples jtjin hands with the 



Mr XI « "Uj'lr .llhl I )) . Ir A I iIm < .ill tin .K M \ r ju.lll iMr,|^ ! i.. li- .11 ul )( -| 11', } uHi 

t ■ , 

liiiLlfU ( I ',U I Mil \m « I .M 1 1 (M'pw'li ',h p'. oi I \\u ^\\\\\\ l< >o! , \t.Mlu'\ \ 

Irll |i M >l - iVrt llu' Hi'ln 'I lu'll r.M \ \ Jrp', 4 tlic Irll .lilt I UUI'^ llh' I M'lif d m 't 
\\\V\ iIh' Irtl 

\ ^ ^'u'/^/ lv\w l.l'l)' ^ flirri .itui lyllt ll.liui,. v\.tlk |M^t r.h 1) 

i.llirt. |M*,MMi' ni'.lii liKuMi i', .iiiil join Irii h.itul^ \siili \ \u\ 

\Mlh .1 < « iill tr-.', Htl 11 

C ///ff/ (irmlrilMtl Ijnjils l»'lt tt.tltd u| l.i^lv Wtlli.lllS Icll pllts 

lu'Jii .u |ii .itiiiind r.M I u.ir.i .iiul iM iidv nn iis lin junjuJ I his iiNnl .is m\ 

!'\iUf lihiti'y ( t'<iin \'\\vUy\\\ l.nlu-s lll.lkr ,i I irjl! h.JMil .Jiul W.llk ( l(KkwiS(' 

h.il! \'*,\\ hniMj, pHiJ It'll \\Ma\ix vviih fpjH'sitc inrn ,uitl rntj wjih murtrsv ^\\\'n. 

\l\/'JV l*,ii!il| rs t.iuMi:, with h,iM(l'. ji»iiu\l A slhlmi.;'Mrp in ihr side, one 
Ic.ulim*. tl(»' ollicf liJIi'Sv nu« ; su p, ( jitsr ; step, i Ittsr; tli IImi.iIIv >tu' fii 
(h)ul>lr \\\\u\ 

AlL'fniimli l\ii:ht ( icMtlcni.iu turns Ins p,utnt*r wiih ri^jhi h.uul. 

Kii^ht iiful li'/f ihfu I wo .utivc ( ituplfs rnnv<; rrAvard t'.u h other. F.u h 
ptTson itMUs rujht h.mds svuli (he opposite person, .uul lht*y p.iss ri^ht 
shoulders. l*.irtners then Ynw \y\\ h.iMtK mIuI the um\ oourtesy turns the Indy. 
Repe.it this (n(»vefnerH. eudtni' witTi' etMiples in diri^in.d positions. 

Pass V^nu Tsvo louplt's f.u tP)^ w.ilk towjn! e,u h other. passini» the op|>osit(' 
per*;on rii^ht to rii^ht shoulder .uid t.ikitii^ the opposite < ouple's i-Kisiiion tiu inj» 
t)ii^u\^rd unrd the next iiill is L^iven. 

Om\ 'Ifiul S.iine .'s the p.iss thru exeept that after eaeji person pa'sses ri^hf 
shotilders with the one t.ic ini» him, each uian turns diagonally to thv* ri>»lu .ftui 
(Tosses heiund his partner, who .^dvanees diA>^onally to the let!., 'The 
movement ends with the louples lai in;: away troni the center, thi* lady ori the 
lett ol her p.vfiner. 

ki,i^ht ilhtul Star Usually perl(Jrmi\l by tour people. All put their rti^ht liands 
to the tenter and. join with the opposite* por.son *intj tirele. 

Star Pntfficfhiiit' The.meii move to the (enttT and niiike a lett liand st.ir .uuP 



nl,ce t(KMr riVu arms around ifioir partners waists. Thf ladies place their left 
hand cm thcr partnc-rs waist ox shoulder. (This star can be reversed so that the 
ladic's make a riL;ht hand star aiM-the men are on the outside.) 



7w ,) Wand Positiuri 



Partners face each other and join both fiands. 



,^KhmtI.r/>:p /^o.v,/«;A-,Partners face- each other; women_ plac^^ hands on 
■'.ni'n-s' shoulders; .men place hands sli,t-htly above women s hips. 

V,,^o,,cr:ri, or finUerfh lY'Uon Partners stand side-'by .side .facing 
counter clcK-kw.se, lady on n^'s ri«ht: Man's right arm ,s-beflind lady ; botf^ 
■ rmln hands. are joinedV.bove her right shoulder: hi.s left hand hokls her left 
hand in front of his lett shoulder. 

H V,«v the Dishrui; Two couplc-> stand face to face and joiti hands in a cir^cle 
„t t„ur Thev hold hands throughout the figure. The le^^^ng couple walks 
forward a/id under the joined hands of the oppositeycouple, who have raised 
their joiaed hands in .an arch. Leading couple iraffiediately turn away from 
eacb other (man to the left, lady to the right), so that they are back to back. 
They then duck Qnder their own joined hands which are raised as high as 
possible continue turning (mari to the left, ladjdo the right), and move back 
to4ht'ir original positions by going aroigjd the other couple. At- the same tirrie 
they pulfthe other couple through the arch with their other hands (man s left, 
ladv's right). The second couple, a,s they are pulled through, turn under their 
own joined hantis,'-and all are back, in a small "rcleoffour again 
REN4HMBER: KEEP HANDS JOINED THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE 



[TOURE! 
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ACE or DIAMONDS 
('I>anish) 



MUSIC: MI()2 -lA 



FORMATIOiNf; DoiibiL* cirla* ()f partners, men with backs to center of the 
circle. facin>^ their partners. 

action: 

1. a. Partners clap own hands once, stamp ri^^h. f(X)t once, link 

tlhows and swin^ with 6 skipping steps (8 count.s). 
h. Partners cla[i own hands once, stamp left {ooi once, link left 
' el hows, and swimi; with 6 skipping steps (8 counts), 

2. Mer? fold arms on chest, ladirs place hands on hips. Each hops into 
' the air, extending rij^ht f(x)t forward at the sume time, left fcxn in 

"^v,, place-, pause; then on next hop, left iooi is forward and ri^ht loot 
in place; pause. This hopping is continued. The rhythm for the 
hopping would be thus, from'rhc beginning: ''And right (pause), 
and left (pause), and right and left and right and left and right 
(pause), and left (pause), and right and left and right.'' 

3. Partners join hands in skating position and do 8 polka steps.(hop, 
step, step, step) counter elcxkwise around the circle. 

SUMMARY: 

1. a. Clap, stamp, right -i-^ rvT-R ; 

b. Clap, stamp-, left 4-5 6 7 8. ' ■ 

2. Right pause, left pause, and right and left and right and lefts 
Right pause, left pause, and r^ight and left and right. \ 

3. Polka.. ' 

VARIATION i^^JIhe-poIkaTn Part 3 mav be done in a waist-shoulder or ^ 
'^'^ closed dance position. 

I . a. Partners clap own hands and at same time'extend right heel; 
then put hands on own hips and place right foot down beside 
left foot. Then walk with right elbows linked around 6 steps, 
b. Repeat With left heel and elbow. 

Leader's Note: This is one of many versions of '*Ace of Diamonds/' 

Record also available from: Folk Dance? House, 108 West 16th Street, New ' 
York, N.Y. 
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A IL'A M ERICA N PROM EN A Dli 



MUSIC:' - Record Winsor 7605 

FORMATION: Double circle, boys on Inside lacing for promenade inside 
hands joined. 

ACTION : 1. Walk.forv,yrd 4 steps. (Start on outside foot both boys 

and"' girls.) Reverse direction by turning toward 
' partner a -half turn. Now move backward 4 steps. 
(This is the same dlrection'^as you started moving 
originally.) \ ' 

2. Repeat No. 1. (This will put all back ing^toriginal 
posifton,.) . 

' 3. Face partner, join right. hands, balance forward to 
-each other two steps aqd back, partners exchange 
places as girls turn undt^r .the arch formed by the 
joined right hands. 

•1. Repeat No. 3 and move' to a new partner on the right 
as you finish. (Both the bi.y and girl move right). 

Repeat as many times as desired. 



BINGO , 

This old Welsh -English ditty has become one of the best known and practiced 
song-dances of our Southern mountaineers. It is a favorite of all the huskins' 
and quiltin's and other play parties of the plain folk of the Southland. It is full 
of rollicking fun and should be danced with a chuckle. ^ 

* WORDS: , A farmer's black dog ^at on the back porch 

And Bingo was his name. 
A farmer's black dog sat on the back porch 
And Bingo was his nanne. . 

SPOKEN: B, I, N, G, OH! (with a big hug) 

SUNG: And Bingo, waslhis name. 

MUSIC: . RCA 45 6172 

FCRMATION: Couples in- a double cirlce, facing counter-clockwise. 



ACTION : "'Be>;innin;> on Ifft fcx)t, all couples march around the nx)n\ 
with hands joined in skatin>» [xrsition 'singing fir^t four 
lines of song. On the choriis couples fall back into single 
circle, join hands, and continue sliding' to the right. 

On the spoken part, partners turn to face each other, 
taking right hands on '^B'' and continue with grand 
right and left in the direction they are facing 'to the next 4 
people on each letter. Oh '^Oh^', they squeeze or swing 
their new partner with whom they begin the (3ance again. 



This is a play party game which is as much fun without recorded music as it is 
with recorded music. 



MUSIC: 
FORMATION: 

ACTION: 



BLA CK HA WK WA L TZ 

Take partners in ballroom dancing positions. (Directions 
ar;. given for boys; the girls will do the opposite.) „. 

Balance forward, baclt and wait/, once around. 
Balance forward, back and waltz once around. 
Balance forward, back and waltz once around. 
Balance forw^ard, back and waltz once around. 

Partners face each oihe" and join both hands.* . 

5. Swing right foot over left foot and shift weight. 
Swing left foot over right foot and shift weight 
Swing right foot over left foot and step right. 
Step lefc. step right, and point with left. 

6. Swing left- foot over right focJt and shift weight. 
; , Swing right foot over left foot and shift, weight. 

Swing left foot over right foot and step left. 
Step right, step left, and point with right. 

Repeat steps 5 and 6 and then go back and begin again with 
step 1. 
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BROWN F.-Vm MARY 

■kct-nrd Mli I IOC. or M 117 ,Va 

II per chance we should meet 
"Ou this vvild prairie. 
In my arms will I emhrace 
My darlin;', brown eyed Mary. 

'2. Turn y^ur partner half way 'round. 

■3. Turn your opposite lady, 

4. Turn your partner all way 'round. 

And prom'nade rij^hr hand lady. 



FORMATION: 



A circle of partners, faced for marching, man on the 
inside, girl on his'-^ right. * 

1, With hands crossed, fmrtners promenade in a circle, 
with three or four feet between each two couples. 

" 2. Partners join right hands, turn half around so that 
man is faciiig back, with right hand toward center, 
'lady in opposite direction. ^ , " 

. 3. Each man foins left hands with the lady who was in the 
couple behind him, and turns her completely around. 

4. Joining right hands with original partner, turn her 
entirely around. 

5. Take lady behind in promenade position for a new 
partner and repeat from beginning. 

This may also be sung (2 vcrse&-words above) and danced as a play-party 
game. 



CALICO POLKA 

MUSIC: Record - MacGrcgor 756, or any good polka record. 
POSITION: Side by side, arms around each other's waists. 
START: All on left foot. 
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M(;i.!KI-: : WciLjhi on \hv u^hi Unn, place li-ti Kivl lu the side front, lean 
haik. Vlux' Ic-tt hx)t l)esUJ(-' riuht and put wei^^ht on it,. * 

Place nuhi Uk- back as you lean forward. Momentarily, touch 
■ri^lit uh; IVside kh"i(H)t. (This should be a brush). \Vei>i:bi still 
on lelt foot, touch ri^t;bt heel fi rward while leanin>^ back 
sli^liily then place ri^^ht kxn beside left and put wei>»ht on the 
Jett t<H)^ ' ^ ■ 

•■ Touch left f;''el to the side touch left ux' to the>i,^ht of the 
ri^^h' f(H)i (or just cross left over ri>^ht-in sweepin>» motion). 

Sraiiint; on the left foot do four rw. : teps forward. 



(JRCIJ: VIRGINIA REUL 

FOF^M/VriON : Doubl^ circle of partners. Men on the inside, ladies On the 
outside tacin>: counter-clcKkwise'to promenade. 

MUSIC: Record Blackberry Quadrille . 

RCA or M U)3 6A , * , \^ 

\ or any tUK>d fiddling tune. \ 
■ \ ' ^ \ 

ACTION: p Promenade one ancj all ^ 

Face your parTncr-aiitHr-rtj:^ht hand turn ^ 

A left hand turn . ' . ' 

• Two hands turn . — 

\ 

Do si do ri^ht ^ - 

Do si do left 

** Ri>»ht 'elbow swing s 

L'ft elbow swing 

' Promenade the lady on your righttthis is the girl behind 
the boy as' he promenaded the last time) 

Repeat as many times as desired. C 

The caller might like to vary the above calls to suit his 
'■group. 
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rilF, DASHING WliiriiSHRGIiA NT 



t 



FORMA riON: 'I'his is a circle red time dance. Dancers stand in a circle 
rtiund the rix>m in 3*s, a man between 2 ladies faces a lady 
between 2 men. The man between 2 ladies moves cIcK'k-. 
wise and the other 3 counter clockwise. 

^ • 'ho-' 

ACTION :. Bars 18: Ali six dancers make a circle and dan< e S slip 

steps round to left and back aj^ain. 

9 16: The CenTei dancer flirns to right hand partner. 
They set to eaclT other and turn with 2 hands, 4 pas de- • 
basque. Center dancer turns and does the samt with left 
ha'nd partner, and finishes facing right hand partner again. 

17 24^: They dance the reel of three, center dancer be- 
ginning tile reel by giving left shoulder to right hand part-- 
per. 8 skip change of step. They finish facing their opposite 
" 3. • . ' ^ 

. 25 32: All advance and retire, then pass on to meet -the 
next three coming toward them, passing right shoulder 
with the person opposite to them. 

The dance is rej>eated as many times as you will. 



DOUDLEBSKA POIXA 
MUSIC:. p Folk Dancer KlH 3016 ; 

FORMATION: Either 'one big circle or several smaller circles scattered 
around the floor. 



ACTION: 



Ballrcx^m pi:)sition. Couples do a regular polka around 
the circle, one couple following another. This should 
be a rather heavy two-step typo of polka. Total of 16 
polka steps. With beginners, a Vafsovienneor Skater's, 
position may be substituted for the ballroom position. 

Men put their right arm -around lady's waist as they 
stand side by side. Lady is to right pf man. Lady puts 
her left hand on man's right shoulder of the man ahead 
of them. This closes up the circle. Make sure that the 
men all move sidewards to the center to.catch up with 



3o: 



man alu-ad. Now in this position all march forward 
around the rin^ and sin^ Itnidly, la. la, la. etc. This 
takes 32 walking steps. 

III. Men face center as ladies drop behind partners. Ladies 
oface cliKkwise in an outer rin^ and with hands on own 
"-liips polka around the circle, AS AT THE SAME 
TIME, the men clap out a rhythm like this: Clap own 
hands twice 

Extend hands sideward.s with elbows bervj. and strike 
p.dms with nei^hb(^rinj^ men once, » 
Repeat this pattern over and over a;^ain. 

At the eiid of Eart III, men turn aroun^l and tiikt' near- 
•■ est lady tor a new partner It will turn out that somY'one 
may be without a partner, in which case such dancers 
should 1^0 into the center x^i the r(X)m to find the mis- 
sinu partner" Extra boys or ^irls can join the dance . . 
the l)oys ill Fart II. the .i»irls in Part IIL». 



Record VVinsor 71. 



DOWNSOUTffMLXHR 
J 



MUSIC; ' "Down South" 

rORMA TlON: I)()uble Circle of partners, facin>» [i!,ir\s facing center, men 
„back to, center). ^ ^ 

A(*'I'1()N: Step close, step close-- slide, slide, slide. f3oth hands 

' . ' joitied with partner. (Start boys left f(X)t. ^irls rii»ht). 

* , Repeat in of^posite direction. -o, 

Step point (1 time.s) f^oys step on left f(X)t. poinrri^ht toe 

back o! left heel, .swaying the body left, step oh ri^ht^f(Kit. 

pir.sit left t(H' back ol ri.^ht heel, swaying, the body ri^ht. 

Repeat left and rii»ht. (Girls do opposite). 

r ^ ;V . ' ' ■ 

Do si do partners- End the divsi dc^ by facing new partner 

(»n I ii^ht. both hands joined and ready to Repeat entice' 

^ dance. 
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.ail: CORDONS 

MUSIC: MctluKlist World of Fun Scries. 

Tune: White Ccx^ade 

FORMA TION: Bi*; circle** of couples in a varsovienne position, facing 
• counter ckxrkwise. . • c 

ACTIC/N: F Couples walk forwarcf steps in counter clockwise 

^ ' direction (4 counts). Wi^h hands still joincJ, couples^ 

alxHit face to the right (mai>now has left arm over the 
.ladVs shoulder), beginning turn on 4th count. 
Couples walk* backward 4 steps (stpl .counter-clock- 
wise). Do not turn. Stop, Walk forward n steps clock- 
wise? then wiui hands syll joined, abouc i'^ze t.) che left 
(man now ha;; right arm over lady 's shoulder) and walk 
backward 4 steps clockwise, 

n. Drop left hands, hold right Imnd^.-.lposdy for turning 
(lady holds man's index finger). Lady, turns clockwise 
with 4 two steps under 'joined hands, while man moves 
forward around" the circle counter-clockwise v/ith 4 
two steps (4 measures). In closed dance position, 
couple turns clockwise with '4 two-steps (moving 
counter-clockwise around the large circle*) (4 meas- 
ures). , ' ' * 

' Leader's Note: ^ . , 

- The movement is easier if each str:> of Part 1 is begu.i witn 
^ the.left fcxn for both man. and lady On last count of Part I, _ 

' lady just touches hght toe to flbo; . Irt Part II, man begins " 
with leh fcxn, lady with right fcx-c. At the endof Part II, 
lady dfH-T> a quick shift of weight so as \o lead off with left 
fcxu. . ^ ^ , ^ ; • 

A polka .step can be used in action II. 



3(M 
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MUSIC: 
rOKMATION; 
ACIION : 



JKXU^IMHMIXHR 

• > 

'*U()t Time in ^he OKI 'Town Toni^jht** 
Hetonl Fulk'jrafi l()-^7 

Pafint;rs in a sin>»lc circle, all facing; the center. 
Lady on the man's rii;ht. 

All \oin hands and circle left. 
The other way back. 

All in and out (four short steps in and four back to place). 

Re|H.*at in and out. 

Ladies to the center and back. 

Cjcntlemen to the cC-nter, turn left and swin>5 the lady 
there. 

Promenade this lady (she becomes 'the >»entleman\s new 
partnt;r.} 

Repeat as many times as desired. 



MUSIC: 
FORiMATlON: 

AcflC^N: , 



DLISCRIPTION: 



IRISI I WASHh'R WOMA N MIXER^ 
Record RCA 45 6178 

Partners in a siTl>;le circle, all faciu^ the center. 
Ladies on the ^ents ri>;ht. 

J. All join hands and into-the middle. 

2. And" when you >;et therc^ keep time to the fiddle, 

V And when you >;et back, remember the call. 

-4. Swin>; on the 'corner and promenade all. 

(,Promenxidc 1 6 ccnmts and begin again, repeating as many 
times as desired.) 

'I. All to the center and join hands. 

2. Stamp fcxn 4 tiniH*s in center. 

3. All come back out. ^ 

47 Swing corner 3/4 round and promenade. 



\ 



ill} 
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JIFFY MIXER ' • 

Round Dance Mixer ' 

MLISIC: Windsor Record •*1684 - 

FORMA TION: .Butterfly position, men\ backs toward center of ' hall. 

(F(x)tW()rk for men and women is opposite throu>^hout the 
dance: steps described are for men.) 

ACTION : . IntnKh'r tion: 

W.-.it; wait; balance apart, touch; balance together^ 

touch. 

Wait 2 measures; balance backward toward center of hall 
on left foot, touch right toe beside left foot; balance 
forward toward wall and partner on right foot; touch left 

t(x.». beside right fcx)t, 

*r • ■• '■' • , 

Dance: 

Heel, T(K^ Heel, Toe; Side. Close; Side, Touch. 
* * In Fiutterfly position,, strike left heel to floor forward and , 
toward left side, touch left toe beside right foot; repeat; 
step to left side with slide -step; repeat. 

Heel. Toj»; Heel. Toe; Side, Close; Side\ Touch. 
Repea't movement above, starting with rij^ht foot, 

Chug, Clap; Chug, Clap; Chug, Clap; Chug, Clap. 
Releasing hands, partners do four **Chugs" away from 
each,, other with weight on both feet, men poving ^ 
-backward toward center of hall and wqmen moving 
backward toward wall, clapping hands on the upbeat of 
the music following each chug. 

to the right - ; two - ; three - ; four -(to butterfly). 
- ' Start left foot and take four slow, swaggering step-: forward 

diagonally to right, progressing to new partner, ending in ' 
Butterfly position, men's back toward center of hall, ready ^ 
to repeat the dance. 

Perform entire routine for ia tptal of eight times ending 
, — with new partneirs bowing." at the finish of the eighth 
sequence. 
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MUSIC: ; 

FOF^MATION: 

ACTION: 



••I.ih Marlenc" 

MacGrc^or 301 or MI 13 1 A 

F^artiuTs standing side by side, holding inside hands. Lady 
on uent's rii^ht facin>» promenade direction. 

Walk forward four steps. (Both start on outside foot.) 

Face partner, j^in both hands and slide to the gent's left 
tour slide steps. 

Rep at all of above in opposite direction. 

Still. facing partner both hands joined, balance in place.- 
Stepon left foot, swin^ -ri^ht f(X)t across it; then step witi* 
ri^ht fcxit and swing left across it; repeat^ this action. 

, Link right arm wiih partner and walk half way around each 
other, link left arms and return to place. Join inside hands 
as you tace promenade direction. 

Four two steps forward - (boy start With left foot, girl 
•^ight) this is a step, slide, ^*ep and a step, slide, step. 

Now piirtners turn away from each other making a small 
circle. Girl turns right, boy left, with four two-,steps boy- 
coming back to gjrl behind as a new partner. 

'Repeat from beginning. 



x\Erm:HiPiJT/j)i 

MUSIC: Record MH 1017 

CHORUS: Couples face partner. Hold right hands high. Man takes 

on** step to left. lady to right. Ajid Bow or Curtsey. Repeat 
in opposric direction. Man stands still as lady turns ur 
joined right har\ds to her own/ight (cUxkwisc*) wiui 4 
step hops. c ' ■ 

Partners uuw hcx)k right elbows, and place their left hands 
behind their ()wn back where they will find their.partner^s 
•right hand. Hold it. This is called a /'back grasp/' In this 
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IlCiLJRF 1 : 



I-KiLJF^I-: 1: 



MCiURH 



NO'IF-:: 



3().s 



ERIC 



|x»siti<#n, i^Mthjiiovc forward, turning; in place clcKkwise 
with 4 st^-p hops ami finishing; sidt* by sidi\ lady facing 
ti(xl:wisc. man counter cIcK'kwisb. 

Clap own hands on thi>;hs; clap own hands. NOW turn to 
faOc partiUT and clap partner's han(ls'3 times quickly. This 
(o.uiudes the chorus. 

Partners hold each other by the upper part of the arm .and 
d) a scbottische step sidewards to man's leff, lady's right 
(step together step-hop). Then repeat another schottische 
step to man's riji^ht^ lady's left. Then \xMh turn. with 4 
lively step hops, clockwise*, but moving; counter -cKK4cwise 
around the circle. {Repeat Part 1. 

THHRH IS AN INITRLUDE OF MUSIC HERE during 
\shich you get into Chorus position and do the chorus. 

Partners join inside hands' and starting on man-s left, 
lady's rrght f(X)t. move forward with a. step together-step- 
hop; step togc'ther-step-hop (this means ti2 schottische 
steps) and man now kneels as lady danqes counterclock> 
wise around man with 4 long step-hops. Do not drop hands 
during this p*irt. Man rises arid both dance forward with 2 
more schottische steps. Man kneels again as lady dances 
around him with 4 step-hops. 

INTHRf.UDK OF MUSIC HERE to get you into Chorus 
position. Do- chorus. 

Partners separtite, man to left, lady lo right, moving on a 
diagonal wuh one schottische step. Repeat to partner with 
another schottische step, moving jdiagonally forward 
toward each other. See diagrarii for this ''diamond-shaped 
schottische." Now tajce partner in shoulder-waist position 
and turn with 4 step hops, Repeat'^^ the separation 
schottische and, return to partner again with 4 step-hops, 
at- the end ot which yon toss the girl up in the air. 

Repeat dance from the beginning. 

Free hands are held on hip in Swiss dancC^s. Shout 
'*yaho hcx)" on occasion. Swiss dances are very social and 
have delightful music ana are therefore very p<ipular with 
American folk dancers. 



^UKXICANiVAI/rZ 
MUSIC: .^Raonl .SonorfM V)l . 

F()RMA1'J(3N : C?ouplt's tacin^ each otluT around the circle with-4x>th 
hands^ joined. 7 

AfrflON: Swin>» in. switii; cnit, swin^in, clap,^clap (own hands.) 

' Swiny out. swin>^ in, swiri;^ out, clap, clap, . 

Move back •U);^et her. and back, clap. ciap. 

♦ ,j Move together, back and to^'ther {puttifi>» arms around 
partner), clap.* clap. 

\Vali/„ei);ht measures and repeat the dar^j^v. 
NlifUiSCO KQLO 



Dance *irom Balkan^ Countries. 



MUSIC: 



F^ecord Balkan 513 



FORMATION: Circle (no partners) 

ACTION: Part I- 

Mow 16 running steps to left 
Move IT) running steps to ri^ht 

Part n ' 

Step in toward center of circle with right foot 

13rini^ left^foin in beside right fcxn 

Step out of circle with right fcxit 

Fking lef^-ftx>t:l>tJt-beside rtght-ftK-H- 

, ; Part HI . 

Cross right foot in front of left and balance, shifting weight- 

trom right foot to left foot to right and back to left • 

quickly > 

Cross left f(X)t in front of right and balance, shifting weight 

from left foot to right fcxit to left and back to right • quickly 

F^epeat movement with right Toot over left 

Re]K'at movement with left foot over right 

Stamp! , ^ V 

Repeat all three parts of dance until end of music' 
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OIIJOIINNYOII 
MUSIC-:! Kc'coctI I'nlki l()^7H)r may sin^ as a play party ,4anK\ 

1'()Ri\fA HON: Bi^ tircU\ partiKT tin ri^lit sick* ot uonis. 

ACTION: /VJI join hands and ciixlc left 

Slop wlH'ri'VtHi arc, ^^ivt; vour partner a swin^ (AH svyin^^s 

slit)iild be two liaiKl.) 

Then yt)U swin^^ tlial ^al behind you 

And s\\'\u^ vtiur own before yt)U ^et throu^lv 

Allemande left with that lady on the left. 
I)t) si dt) ytiiir t)wn 

All prtniienade that eute corner ^irl ^ | 
Sin4in,4 Oh. Jtihnny Oh, Johnny Oh! 

Ri'peal iwo verse^i as many tinies as desired. 



MUSIC: 
K)RMA'nON: 

ACTION: 



OSI.OWAIjy. 
I- (ilk Daneer MH 3016 

Ct)uples in a circle, kxan^ the cenjer, lady to ri>;ht of man. 
All hands joineil. 

1 . All do one wait/, balance step forward. Man starts on 
■ It'ft, lady on ri>;ht. All take one waltz-balance step 
. backwards. Man starts on ri^ht, lady on left. 

The men take 6 small steps in place as ALL the ladies 
nK)ve ()ne place over to the riji^ht with 6 walking steps, 
. making; a solo turn to the right as ladies progress, " 
IMMEDIATELY all rejoin hands in a single circle. It 
helps if the man will take the lady at the end of his left 
hand and swing her over to the right during this part 
t)f the dance. 

This balance forward and back, and lady progression 
to the right is done four times in all. 

2. Face new partner (single circle formation). Lady to 
right of man is the new partner. Join both 'hands 
stretched out at shoulder leveL Waltz balance to 

' center of rirtg sidewards, then repeat away from 
center. Drop hands and turn solo toward center of 
ring, .Man to left, lady to right. Rejoin hands and waltz 
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balance away frt)m center, then toward center. Drop 
hands and turn solo away irom center. Man to ri^^lit, 
lady to left. ' . 

Resume two hand hold and take two slow slides 
toward center and two slow step.slides toward the 
wall. Take ballrcx)m [X)sition and do 4 wait/, \teps 
around the rin^. 

All /ace center in circle and repeat dance from 
be^Mnnin>^. 



Musir 

FORMATION: 
ACTION 



PArrY CAKE POLKA 
''Little Brown Jug'' 

Record ; F3uffalo (^al, MH 1501 or M 107 IB ^ 

Double circle, boys facing out, 'girls in, both hands joined. 

Heel, tcK', heel, toe. 
(Boy begins with left foot, girl right.) 
Four fast slip steps counter clcKkwise. 
• Heel, toe, heel, toe. 
(Boy right, girl left.) 

Four slip steps ;Clockwis6f. * 
JBoy holds hands up and girl claps three fast claps. 
First right (clap, clap, clap), lefx (clap, clap, clap) 
Both hands (clap, clap, clap), legs (clap, clap, clap) (Both 
boy and girl clap own legs) 

Right ariifi swing 1,2,3, and 4 count, and everyone move 
to the left as they finish the turn to a new partner. 

Repeat as many times as desired. 



- POP GOES THE WEASEL 
MUSIC: MH 1501 or M104 2A ^ 

FORMATION: Circle of partners, each boy has partner on right. Every 
other couple faces in opposite direction, making sets of 
four. 



3 i () V. 
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ACTION: Hmh couples jiMii hands and walk to the left ci^^ht steps; 

Back to the ri^llt ei^ht steps. 
Stretch circle ol two couples as lar>»e as |x>ssible, 
then foXir steps to the center raisin>» hands to a|)ex, Drop 
hack into place. 

Couples facin^i clockwise make arches, 
,Couples facing counter clockwise >»o under arches, 
lioth couples move forward at the same time, AdvancinjL? 
,,to meet new couples. 
Clap hands onC'^ TOP' \ 

There are many versions of this >»ame. When you want to use "Pop Goes the 
Weasel" as a play party ^ame (without music), these words may be sung: 

1 ) A penny lor a spool of tliread 
N A penny for a needle, 

That's the way my money >»C)es, ^ 
Pop ^oes the weasel! 

2) All around the vinegar jug, 

' The monkey chased the weasel 

The monkey thought 'twas all in fun, 
Pop goes the weasel!, 

3) Mary's got the whooping cough 
Johnny's got the measels. 
That's the way the money goes, 

' Pop goes the weasel! 

A) You may buy the baby clothes, 
I will buy the cradle, 
That's the, way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel!^ 

5) Round and round the market house 
The monkey chased the weasel. 

Th(^ preacher kissed the peddler's wife. 
Pop goes the weasel! 

6) Round and round the cobbler's bench 
The monkey chased the weasel 

The farmer kissed the cobbler's wife, 
Pop goes the weasel! 
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KOUM A ri(*)N ; Mil; t ir< Ic (4 tnns. lai iiiK < <'unii'r chK'kwisi', 'VUc phiyiT in 
ilir iniddlr t.ikrs a |x>siiiu!i sli^Jnly in troiit of his iwd part 
lUTs. holditii; tlu'ir iwouiitsidr li.inds. 'I'lu'sc two partiiiTs 
join insidr liatuls hchind his hack. 

ACfl'ION I. J, ^ Skip in tonnaliiMi couiitiT t hnkwisc 12 steps, 

1. On. "pop" ilu'V snap the lenier pUyvr under llieir 
raised arms to the players lu'liind. wlio hetoine his new 
partnei s. 

ROAnro'i'iiiusiKs 



MUSIC: 
I'OKMA TION; 



AC'I'ION: 



Mill) W * 

Doiihle cirele ol partners in varsovienne |X)siti<)n facing 
counter clockwise (partners side hy side, lady on man's 
ri^lit. tliL^ir ri>^lit hands joined ahove her right shoulder, 
lett liands joined in front of his left shoulder). 

I . a. Place left toe diagonally forward to the left (count 
1 ,2), then step behind the right f"' with the left 
kxn (count 3). step to the right win. the right foot 
(count 4), draw left foot to right (count 1,2), then 
place right toe diifgonally forward to the right 
(count 3,4). Step behind the left .foot with^the 
right foot (count 1), step to the left with left 
(count 2), draw right foot to left foot (coifnt 3,4). 
h. l^Iace left heel forward on the floor (count 1,2). 
place! left u^c backward on the flocor (count 3,4). 

2. a. [beginning with left foot, couple moves forward 
around circle with 2 s'chottischc steps (step, close, 

, step. hop). On the hop at the end of the 2nd 
schottische step, both do a hop-turn quickly to 

. the right, by turning on the ball of the right foot 
and raising the left foot knee high. This brings the 
man's left arm across the lady's shoulder. Lift 
hands a littl^^ higher on the turn. Couple now 
faces clcxrkwise in the circle. 

b. Beginning on the left foot, couple takes 3 walking 
steps in cl(x:k-wise direction and turns agaj^n (half 
tWn quickly to the left), on ball of left foot, raising 
right f(X)t knee high. Couple is now in original 
position. 

c. Stamp three times in place; right, left, right. 
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SUMMARY 



VAUIATION; 



/ 

1. a. Point Idi, Hack, sitic, i(i;L;c'ihcr. 
Point ri^hl hack, side, lo;L;('lhor» 
Heel fo'rvvarcl, lot' hack:v 
Stt'p, 2, 3. hop; step, 2, 3- turn; 
Step, 2, 3. turn. 
Stamp, stamp, 'fitainp. 

This is really a couple dance, and it is not m cessarily done 
in a circle. A circle may he hest while teaching; the dance. 
To make pro.i»ressive. use the circle formation and have 
man.move forward on the 3 stamps while the lady stamps in 
place. Some leaders hold the *'Road to the Isles*' dcx\s not 
adapt well as a mixer. 

In 2c.., move forward 3 steps instead of stamping 3 times in 
place. • , 



THE ROBERTS 

M 121 3-B or Folkcraft Record 1161 and Methodist 
World of Fun 

Double circle of partners facing each other, man with his 
back to the center of the circle. May be done in free forma- 
tion. ' 

ACTION: l:^ a. Join both hands» t'akc 2 step-slides counter- 

clockwise around the circle, drop hands, each 
turns in place once around with 4 walking steps, 
man turning to the left and lady^ to the right, 
b." Repeat A. 

2. a. Couples face counter-clockwise. Starting with 

outside foot (man's left, lady's right) both do a 
heel-and toe and a two-step (step, close, step) for- 
ward in a counter-clockwise direction. 
. b. Repeat with inside foot. ^ , ^ . 

3. In closed dance position couples turn around the circle 
with 4 two-steps. , ^ 



MUSIC: 
FORMATION: 
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SUMMARY: 



VAKIAIION: 



Slt'p sliili', step slide, turn 



h, Step sliilc. step ^^lidc. lu.'n 3, 'V 
.1. I K't'l iiikI t(>i' inul stt'p, close, step. 
I). I Icrl iiiui iiiul step, close, step, 
l urn with ii step. Turn with a ste|> 



Ttirn with a step. 

To in.tke jiro|^ressive: 
inanner: 



Turn with a step. 

part ^ is done hi the following 



a. Partners faie. join both hands and take 2 step slides 
(ounter el(x'kwise around the circle. 

I). Man does 2 two steps in place while lady turns under 
arch forined by her ri^ht arm and his left arm, Man's 
leh hand and lady's ri>;ht hand are l(X)sely joined for 
Murnin>;. 

l eader's iNute: Jt will be easier fcir most >;roups to teach 
the variation of 3 first, then the closed turn. 



MUSIC: 



SHLjANClCA KOLO 



I'wik Dancer Record MH 1006 



The world "kolo" means orcle and is a dance form common to Yugoslavia, 
esjH'cially Serbia. This particular kolo was the first kolo to be introduced to 
American sch(K)ls; The danc.e is somewhat simplified to enable even bejL^inners 
to do it. 



FORMATION: 



ACTION: 



Circle, broken with a leader at one end, always a man-, if 
IHissible. Joined hands are held straight (Jown. and body is 
quite erect, tall, proud, almost arro.i;ant in manner. 

Part I ; . 

Step to right on right fiX)t. 
Step on left behind right. _ '\ 
Step on right to right again. j 
Point left toe forward. 
Step to left on left ftx^t. 
Step on right behind left. 
Step to left on left foot. 

Point right toe. ' ^ '. 

Repeat all of Part I again. 
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Vm\ II 

Sir|> ti) rii'hl, ilirn Ininii Ictt fcH)t np to it arul stop, Mt, 
lifiiVH liuli! l(H)t up to it. KqxMt this. I)uriii|» this fi>»UR*, 
holly slumUl shiikf sIImIuIv up ami tlown with vm U step liko 
a irrinhlf! It is full alsd t(i siii)» as you tl^t' ^'M'^^ ^'i^* 
worti "Dc'sno" whith nuMUs "ri^ht" aud 'M.fvo" which 
mi'iuis "li'lt." . 

Pan HI 

Walk S steps to ri^ht and H s^cps to Icit, or fl.sf do a 
"laruoduck" step hy hopping on left ftxn and almost 
simultaneously lailin^^on ri^^ht loot. Then step on left fcxit. 
Il(^p on left again, hringing right fcxit down (|uickly, and 
another step on left f(H)t. Repeat for the whole phrase of 
nuisic. Then reverse direction, hut this time hop on right 
UhM and come down on left fcxit, then step on right ftKit. 

I^he authentic form of this dance is identical to these 

directions except for Part I, where the basic Kolo stop is 

substituted. Jbose who are more advanced may want to 

try this: ' - 

Hop on left f(X)t; drop onVighl kioi in 'front. of>.left. 

Step on left f(X)t behind right fcx)t; step on right foot in 

place. 

Hop on right foot. 

Hop on right foot again; drop onto left fwn in front of 
right. 

Step on right fcxn behind left f(X)t. Step on left foot in place. 
Hop on left fcx^t. 

Steps should be close to the fl(X)r, tiny, with flexed knees. 
Movement is more up and down than side to side. 



VAKIA riON: 



notl:: 



.SVC/AM N TA RA NTfilXA 
MUSIC: / iM IIH 6A 

hPF^MATlON; Sets of two couples in free formation, partner-^ facing. 
• Couples are numbered 1 and 2. 
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Ai .'YH )N : " I All sirp hopon left t(H)( and swii))' ny)\{ Uxn across \u 

lioiil. ( l.ippii^M own hiiiiclsnn (he step; ihvi] step hop 
nil n.Mlit f(H)( atui swin)* left f(K)t acnjss, clapping as 
iK'lnn.". ((.'lie: slup hop. swin^, step hop, switi^;; 
(n»mi: I . J. 3, 4.) Then do 4 tiny ruiiiiin^ steps in 
phur (It'll ri^ht It'ft fi^ht ; auuit I, 2, 3.4). snapping 
lingers with han^K ralsfd in the a^r. Kc'ix'at all of iHis 
ac tion three more times, or four times total. 
J,, Bending low, partners walk toward each other 4 tiny • 
steps, straighten up. and walk efeet 4 steps hackward 
to plaee, all the while snapping finders. Move as close 
to^iether as possible without tcmchin>' (which is a 
toul!). Repeat three times, or four times total. 
V a. , Man I and lady 2 fn(;et in, the center of the set and 

do a ri^ht elhow turn in S skipping steps. 

Then man 2 and l.uly I do the same. 
I>. The same as 3. a,, but turning 'with left elbows. 
4. a. Man 1 and lady 2 do an Italian style ri^ht shoulder 

do si d{). snapping finders and slitherin)^ around 

each other, turning freely as desired. Other couple 

th)es the same, 
b. Repeat 4 a. hut with left shoulders. 

5. With hands on own hips all skip* counter-ckK'kwise 
around (iwn set 8 steps, then 8 steps cicxrkwise back 
l(j place. . . 

6. Left hand star, skippinj^ counter-clcK'kwise 8 steps; 
then ri>»ht hand star clockwise 8 steps back to place. 

SUMMARY: I. Step-swing, step swing, run 2-3 4, 

Step-swing, step swing, run 2-3 4. 

Step swing, step-.swing, run 2 3-4. 

Step swing, step-swing, run 2-3-4. 

2. Down 2 3-4, up 2-3-4. 

Down 2-3 4. up 2 3-4. ^ 
Down 2 3 4. up 2-3 4. 
Down 2 3 4. aip 2 3 4. 

1 a.^ Right elbows. 2-3 4-5-6-7 8. 
Right Elbows. 2 3-4-5-6-7 8, 
b. Left ellH)ws. 2 V4-5-6-7-8, 
Left elbows, 2 3-4 5-6 7-8. 
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i. ,1, si ill) n>{lu, 
Do si do ri^lu. 
I). Do si cl{) left, 
[){) si do Icit. 

*), Hiiiuls on hips and { irck* coiuucr cltKkwist' *) 6-7» 
rcvtTsi'; Cird' clin kwist* J } A *> 6 7 H. 

(), L{«tt lund star 2 ^ '1 ^ () 7 8 «rmTSL\ 
Uil^lit hand star 2^ 'V^ 6 7 S. 



SWmiSI / M/VVy f //:AM /)/: 
MUSIC: MM 1055 

l'C;Hi\lA ri()N: Douhlf circle. Ccaiplcs, arm in arm. 

ACTK N: (:l^l:) Walking Steps counter cItKkwisc; turn 

toward each other. V/alkin^ steps-clockwise, 

(:*) 12:) Tyrolean wait/.. 

(:13 2():) " Tyrolean hop dance (like the chorus of 
Napoleon). 



riiXASSaiOlTISCHE • V 

MUSK.: Record • MH 1055 or Ml,02 4A (Swedish Schottische) 

K)R\\\TluN: Double circle, facing counter-clockwise, partners side by 
side, inside' hands joined (or skater's handclasp). 

• . '4 measures ' 

Mov'.uK forward in line of direction, begin on outside foot with 

Step-together-step (hold) 

Sjtep-together'Step(hold) 2 meas. 

Walk forward with 4 bouncy walking steps . . . : . 2 -meas. 



1. 



II. 1 - 4 measures 

Touch heel of left foot on floor, forward. 
Touch toe of sanie foot back 



h meas. 



l:,iilv; ^ w<ilkiiu; strps m^jUii; ".iroiViul in liniu ol p.triiuT 

Maw . ^ small steps in pl.u c 1 iiiras. 

.* 

I.iulv : ^ w.ilkiiii; sti'ps >;()inn h.iik (o (lu' man ol thr coupli' hark o\ luT 
uriittttal pal tnrr. Ctwv him K hanil in his R hand; hi' takes L haml 
with his I, hand as she swings intd plan' hi'siilr hitn, ciMdy tn 
M'pcat daiKc. *' . 

Man; ^ small strps tn inrrt laily It'om lunpli* in Irnnt n( hirii, who 
I Dinrs l)a( k as drsi rihrd ahovr 1 mras. 

Krprar all I and li as many limrs as nrcrssary to thr cnil ol ihr music, or 
tintd ra( h lady has rctnnird to hrr ()rii>inal partiUT. 

VIRCilNIA Rlilii 

MUSIC: Urrnrd MacOrri^or 73*) or M 103 6A 

I'OKMA'riON: l.on^way lor six loiiplrs, )^irls in one linr, hoys in otlu;r, 
lacing partners, 

AC TION: I . Turwanl and how^: I lands jciincil in thr lines, players 

sulvanre three steps, how to partner and hack to place. 

1. Repeat No, 1/ 

V Ui.Mht hand swin>^: Partners advance, join rii^ht 
hands, and turn each other. 

1. I.efi,.han(l swin^: i^trtners join left hands anil turn. 

' Both hands swin^: Partners join hoth hands and 
turn. * ■> ' ' 

C). Do si do.ri>^ht: ^ l^irtners walk around each other, 
jiassin^; on the ni^ht and walking hackward to place. 

7. Do si do left: Partners walk around each other, 
passin^i^ on the left and walkin>^d)ackward to place. 

8. Arm nt'ht:' Partners hcx^k ri>;ht arms and swin>; 
around. 

9. Arm left : • Partners hook left arms and swin^ 
around. 

10, Head couple join hands and do a side slip dowri center 
• and return. 
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1 1. Uvvl: I Irail ( (uipic h(H)k tlirir ri)'lit rlhows and I'urn 
» orui* .iiul .1 hall aiintnd. The laily will now liook left 
clhuws with the liist yym on the lelt ami the M<*nt will 
luH»k leh elhow.s with the tirst lady in lin^'. As they 
(Vine aioniul tlu' partners will luK)k ri^hi elhows and 
swin^iiiiuliatth the next lady anil^ent with left, e(c.» 
to ltH)t ot enllpli'. 

( :v»ntinue iintd all ( nuples have hail their turn at the head. 



WAVIiSOnORY , 
MUSIC: M!0.> 6A 

I'OKMA riON: Longways set of eouples, men opiK)site partners, six feet 
apart. As eonples face the head of the hall, ladies arc'at the 
ri^ht of men, Couples are pairod into sets of two couples 
. luuTihered 1 2, ,1.2, all down the line. 

ACTION: 1. The Waves: Men join hands in their line, ladies 

likewise; the two lines walk* toward each other 3 
steps, pause, rai.sin^** joined hands hi^h as they 
move forward; they walk hackward to place with A 
steps, lowering joined hands. Re|K»at. 

2. Whirlpcx)ls: Drop hands. The lines quickly come 
to>;ether a^ain, and each man .1 ^ives right hand 
across to lady 2 ; each man .2 gives right hand to lady 1 
to form a right-Kand star. They walk around in star 
formation 8 steps hack in a left hand star, ending in 
line in original place. 

V Re(x*at Waves as in 1. 

* 1. RejX'at Whirlp(K)ls, this time starting with a left-hand 
star and returning with a right-hand star to .place. 

Waves sweep out to sea: All face head of the set. 
Lady takes right arm of the man who is her partner, 
and the head couple turns sharply to the right, 
promenading down beside the ladies* line toward the 
f(K)t ot the set, all couples following. Head couple 
relnrns to original place, the others following, making, 
a sharp right turn again before heading up the set. 



I. (Meier's Note 



Wlnh'(.i|>s: (.'niiplcs dii .in umlci .iiul nviM h>»ni(* 
tliiwn .ifiil up ilu* linc^, ((Miirnuii; to miv.Hial |Hisiiu>ns. 
(inupli's .iltcrniiielv iiiuItT the .ird) lorinrd Uy 
(»IK t>fumn ( iHipl(\ tlu'iHivcr ihc next ( (Uiplc with their 
iiwu'ardi All ( imples l^-vjii al s.iiuehinc; (diiplrs I 
tnoMMv. tlown thr set. couples .! nu»vinv. up the set; 
iouple I hc^'ins y^o'\u\\ umlerMhc areh. 

W.ives ul ^Tory : 'I'he heiul couple '\\tsis olt*' (man 
t(iriuM>.; to lelt .itul down the outside, hidy tv) ri^;ht). 
lolhweil hy the ladies' side itrul the ineii ilown the 
meirs side. At the ltH)t', the liend Couple uiakes a 
douhle ''rcli hy jifiniu^; hoth hamis and raising them 
hiv.h. All the other couples throu^'h the arch ami 
j'eturn tg the place in the htie. The second couple now 
hetoinesthe head couple, and the tj)ri^inal head couple 
remains at the hxit ot the set, Re|H'at as (^ften as 
desired. 



SUMMARY: I I'orward 2 3 swish. 

Hack 2 ^ i. 



Forward 2 ^ swish, 

fiackJ V-l. 
J. Kiuht 2 ^ 'I 5 6 7 8. ' 

l eft 2 ^ '\ 5 6 7 8. 
^. P'orward 2 ^ swish, 

hack 2 \ 1.. 
' h'orward J 3 swish, 

Hack 2 ,^1. ^ . 
4. Lett 2 } A 5 6^7 8, 

Ki.i»ht J 3 '1 5 6 7 S. 
*>, (/Miples cast off ri^ht and promenade the set. 
'(). Under anil over. 

7. Lines cast off; make an arch: return t(^ place. 



Whde six or ei^ht couples are usually used, Waves of Tory 
may In* enjoyed where there are Ic^n^ lines of couples. \Six 
seems hest. Since the he.ad couple stays at the fix)t. the 
rijuht handed and left handed stars change hecau.se each 
ccuiple has moved one position toward the head. lf| Weaves 
of Tory is repeated. tht» ^roup should check their .^tars to 
see who will be in each newly formed pair of couples. 
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'Sninrtiinrs ,1 pronu'M.uK' step IS usuci til Insli thiiirinu; If 
IS A iwn step thiic Willi .1 Irap ( m ill*' Iti M < onnt ( leap uli Ml 
l,M,|, strp witli \'n\\U sur Willi Irll liH.I /Ir.ip oU \'\i\hl 
sirp with Irit ItMtl. sirp .yilh ^'^i ) 

• • Aiuhrruu Irish ti.ulitiuii, hy irii.nn .mihnrinrs, 
(iMjniirs il.muMs tn littM h.iiuls in hni\ shoiiKlcr hciv.hf, 
elbows hint, pii'voniinn tln'it luMiti' raisrtl on ihr wavcsl 



musk; 

H)HMA HON; 
WORDS; 



wi.ac.issoNC 

KiV')i(l Mil 10 U) or MIOI 7H 

CiMiple ilaiK i' in I in Ic woman on man's riv,hl movin^^ 
rouniiT chnkwisc. 



I'Vom l.iKtTiu' to Wc'ii^is on 

I ioljit'iclia, holcliria, 
.Shoes nor stiKkin>;s lu'ccl we tlon. 

I loUliriclia. holilia. 

On the lake we all shall ^o, 

I loUliridia, luiUltria, 
Sei' the pretty tish helow, , 

I lolcliriclia, hoUh.i 

\Veu>;is starts the hi.^hest hill. 

I lolcliritlia. holdiria, ■ 
lioys anti >;irls. cheer with a -will, 

Moiiliritlia, holtlia. 



ACriON; . 

I'orni 1. 1 lands erossed, ri>;ht over left. 

Measure I Partners separate wcjmen to riji^lit- men to Left — 
three runnin|» steps, oh fourth count of measure lift 

^ woman): left fiK)t hehind ri^»lu and hold (man): 

the op|x)site. 
• Measure II Run hack to partner. ' 
Measure III IV Man\s hands on wo^nan*s wais? -step, hop, turn 
clockwise. " 



n\ VIA I Al I ( IIOKM'S 

I'lHMi II Wutiijii \m lilt; in,tn vvlio is M.ittiluii: uilii luv Icit in rhc ( riMrt 
i.t uir.lu ll.llhls M.rijH'il InjM'llirl, .imis MlcUhrvl 

I I ItM'l .iihl (Mr ti»w.i(»l ( riKf'i (inlc, wmiMii V ihthi 
III. Ill's Irit insulc .(inis tuwch'it mitMilc .nor. 

IiIIihI U|i 

M<MMnr II S,mir mitshlr led 

M« MMitr III l\' Urpc.il I ,tti(| / tlirh, irpc.u .ill tll.lt 

( linKl is '.mu> .r. Ml I'uini I 

I'OUM III WiniMii nn iiMn's iu:ht h.imls uosscd ,i>|.iin, 

Mr.iMiir I ^ Sirp In fii'jil nil ni»ht |»otnl Icll in hoilt m| rii;|u In 

• lirlll 

Mis.suir 11 S,im<* In thr It'll 

MrMMiic III |N»IK.i step tn thi' ru:li! with Imp.. on lilt. • 

MiMsiiir IV |\.lk.i slip (M thr h'll. RijMsa all i MUviMift-,. 

( I lOKl'S .r. in I'nnn I ' • 

I'uffn IV Mil) with ktik to iciitiT wnin.m l.uinv, in. in t\\\h\ hands 
hi'ld li lt on I ip. 
Mi'.isnrc I S{v\> tn i u;ht on ni^lu pnnit iclt .u ross rii^ht. 
MiMsun- II S.mu' ft» the k-lt, 

MtMsnii' III IV Wifh twn short pnlk.i sicps I'lvmi^r pl.u rs with' 
p.irtiirr si.ntini: wnh ri>;lu l<K>t. Ki'piMt .ill A 
inr.isdfi's 

(1 lOkUS as in l'(»rin I 



loifii V. I 
iMcasnn' 



Mrasuri*' 
MiMsuro 



Inlil insj^tlc hands, 

Dfsitiption lor man; wojnai) dot's rviTvihini^ with 
othrr loot, (iivr a swin^ with riy.ht hand to partnrr's * 
let! and sti'p lorward on Icti tixJt, tlu-n on rii^ht at thr 
saiiu' tntic turning with tntdy away (nnn partni*r and 
pivotini^ on riv^ht fixtt, 

II Mnishiiu^ thr turn and sti-ppini^ forward on li*lt 
aiiain Iannis parttuT and howini^ di*rpiy, 

I IV Same as inrasuri' I and J! i^oini^ hatk to siariitu' post 
tion. 



CHORDS as in hnm I J 

...... ' \ ' 

VARIA I ION: I his daiui' c'.nt hr dim^ so that alti-r i-arh ("Chorus tlu* man 

atlvani rs to tlu' wofnan\ah(Md itnd so rhan^i's partners rach 

time. 
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AMERICAN SQUARH DANCES ^ 

riu' square dance is everybody's dance. Square dancinj; is for tun- at least it 
ou>^ht to be! Thc^quare dance demands almost nothin>^ of the individual 
dancer but a small sense of rhythm and the ability to follow instructions. Its 
basic- steps and fi>^ures have come-down to us virtually unchanged from 
colonial timcs when the squarddance was the traditional celebration of work 
completed: a barn raised, a crop harvested, a flock shearedj, whc^n p(<ople, 
having worked hard^and well together, found their joy and relaxation in 
dancing together, and anybody's kitchen w-as a dance hall as long as the fiddler 
was there. Square dancing was rest, relaxation, and social diversion all in- 
its truest sense, ■ >^ 

S(]uare dances are a part of the true folk dance heritage of West Virginia. Par- 
ticularly populcU- in the Appalachian Mountains have been the big circle 
dances and -the "running set'' squate. These running sets^are a relatively 
pure- form of the old circle dances of England. . 

In the section thiTt follow^, iyou vvill find a variety of theJraditional calb and 
figures for both large and small (2-couples) circles. The lar;|^cj,circle figures are 
, used as the. introduction, choruses, or breaks, and ending of the dance, and 
the snail cfrcle figures as the basic pat^tgrn or body of the dance. You will find 
these same figures as parts of square dance patterns in every section of the 
country, . 

CHN/':RA I- SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER SQUA RE DANCING 

1, Square dancing is dancing, not \\^reMling. There is a difference between 
■ fast dancing and rough dancing. To get into advanced squa.e dancing one 

must know the fundamentals, learn to dance smoothly and effortlessly 
and to follow the caller. 

2. ^ Listerj to the caller. Yelling and ciappmg, contrary to many city people's 
' ■ i'idea about the square dance, is discouraged so that one can hear the music 

and the call. 1^0 not anticipate tfie call. 

V Listen to the music. It has a beat and as in any other da/ice, steps.are taken 
--^tmvthe beat. The. figure t(K) is timed for a certain phrase in the music. 
;L)ancing to the hnisic is half the thrill of square /dancing. 

4. |lf you get mixed up or make a mistakt\ don*t wor/y about it. There's no 
I tinig to make it up .so square yourself away for ti^ie next figure and try it 
i^again. ' . . / 



O O () 



5.- -.Be graceful, be friendly, arid smile because you're dancing for fun and 
you're dancing with seven others who want to have fiin too. 

FIGURES FOR LARCH CIRCLES 

CIRCLE AND PROMENADE 

CALL.\. 1. All join hands and circle left, 

2. Circle right, 

- 3. Swing your partner, 

4. Now promenade. 

GRAND RIGHT AND I£FT 

Right hand to your partner, - i ^ ' 

And a right ijnd left grand. 
Right and left around that ring. 
Meet your partner and give her a swing. 
And promenade home. 



CALL: 1. 



3. 



SQUARE DANCE FIGUgES FOR SMALL CIRCLES 

The figures that follow are for small circles — that is, each figure is danced by 
two couples together. Most of the calls are self-explanatory. Where that is not 
true, the action is'descrrbed. Any go^)d fiddle tune will be appropriate. 



CALL: 



ACTION: 



5. 

1. 
2. 



BIRDIE IN THE CA GE, 

Circle four in the middle of the floor. 

Birdie in the.cage. 

And three hands around.- 

Birdie flies out and crow hops in, 

Three hands around again. 

Crow hops out and you make ring. 

Break that ring with a corner swing. 

Now swing your own and move on. 

Circle left. ' ' 

Lady 1 steps into the center of the circle formed by the joined 
hands of the other three dancers. The three circle left around 
her. 

Lady 1 steps back into the circle and man 1 goes into the 
center, while the three circle left around him. 
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A. Man 1 steps back into the circle and all four continue, to move 
left. ^ 

5. Corner swin^. 

6. Partners swin>^ and move on to ru'xt couple. 

HirrrERFLY/rwiRL 

CALI.: 1. Ladies twirl, . " < 

" 2. Gents twirl, , - 

3. Everybody twirl a butterfly twirj, 

4. And svvinj^; that corner ^irl. 

5. Now swing your own and move to the next. 

ACTION: I. Ladies turn ^once around in place. 
> " 2. Men turn once around in place. 

3. Everyone turns once around-in place with arms raised above 
heads, hands waving. 

4. Swing* corners. , 

5. Swing partners and move on to next couple. 



: DIVE FOR THE OYSTER 

CALL: 1. Circle four once more, 

2. The other way back'. 
3- Dive for the oyster, 

4. Dive for the clam, 

5. 'Dive for the hole-; in the old tin can,' ^ 

6. On to the next and circle four. 

ACTION: l. Two couples cyrcle'left, ' 
*2. Two couples circle right. 

3. Couple 2 raise their joined hands and couple 1 walks forward 
four steps, ducks their heads under arch of couple 2, then 
movps back to place. 

Couple 1 rjft^es their joined hands and couple 2 ducks under>v 
then nioves Buck to place. . . \ 

5. Couple' 1 again moves forward and goes under the joined 
hands of couple 2, leading into a wring the dishrag figure. 
' 6. When the two couples are back in place in the small circle 

again, they drop hands with the opposite couples and then 
move on to the next couple. 




- . LADIliS CHAIN 

CALI.: I, Four hands up and away you go (circle left), 

2. 'Hfad ri^ht back in the way you know (circle right) 

3. Ladies ehain across the set, 

4: Chain right back, you ain't done yet. 



CAIJ. 



7 

-3, 
\ 4, 



RIGHT AND U:F7' THROUGH 
or 

. PASS RIGHT THROUGH 

A right and left through, 
And a right and left back. 
Now circle left in a little ring. 
Break that ring w;ith a corner swing. 
Swing your own and- move on. 



CALL: 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4, 



RIGHT HA NDS ACROSS 

Right hands across (right hand star) and howdy-do, 
Left hand back (lefx hand star). And how are you? 
Corners swing. 
Now swing your own. 



TAKE A LITTLE PEEK 

CALL: 1, Around that couple, take a little peek,- 

2, Back to the center and swing your sweet. 

3, Around that couple, peek once more, 

4, Back to the center and swing all four. 

or 

Back to the center and circle four. - 

ACTION: 1. Couple 1, hands joined, moves forward and peeks around 
behind couple 2. " 
Couple 1 returns to place and swings. 
Couple 1 peeks around behind couple 2 again. 
They return to place and both couples swing, 
or 

They return to place and join hands in a circle of four. 



2. 

3. 
4, 



3 
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CLIMBING UP DEM GOLDEN STAIRS 



MUSIC: r Folk Dancer MH 1515 (with calls) 
^ Folk Dancer MH 1517 (instrumental) ' 

FORMATION: Square dmcc formation; may be done with couples in a 
circle. 

ACTION: Part I 

It's a left hand round your corner. Right elbow swmg your part- 
ner (twice around) Sing: '^Climbing up de Golden Stairs," 
Then left hand round your corner, two hand swing your partner 

(twice around) Sing: ■ **Climbing up de Golden Stairs." 
And Do-si-do your corner, and' Do-si-do your partner 

Sing: Climbing up de Golden Stairs.'' 

. Pa^t H ^ 
Swtng your corner lady, boys 

Then promenade your square 8 counts used for 
Let's sing that craxy song again, each of these lines • 
* Climbing up de Golden Stairs." 
Do parts I and II of this dance four times, . ^ 

Note that the call is phrased so that dancers are doing theiigure 
while singing '^bimbing up de Golden Stairs": each time 
with thei^r partner. 

' DO WN TO THE CENTER AND DIVIDE THE RING. 

FORMATION: Four couples in an open square; number couples 1, 2, 3,4 
, ■ . 'counter-clockwise. . ^ 

ACTION ' 'A- A. All join hands and circle to the left, 

. : " Circle back to the right to ''home" (starting place), 

Allemande left with your left hand grand. 
Meet your partner and pronienade home. 

^ B. First couple out, down t6 the center and back. * 
Down to the center and divide the ring,, the lady goes 
, right and gent to the left. 

Meet your partner w^h a right hand around. 

Meet your cofner with the left hand around. 

Do-si-do with the partner. 

Do-si-do with the corner.' 

Swing your partner. Promenade the corner. 



C. Same old ^ent with a new girl. ^, 
Repeat f3. i' ' 

' D. Repeat A and continue B with second couple. 

FIRST 'nVOLADIFS CROSS OVER ;/ - 

FORMATION : I-'our couples in a square. Determine head couples and side 
couples in set. . • 

DIRECTIONS: .Two head ladies cross over, by the gentlemen stand. 

Two side ladies cross over, all join hands. 

Honor your corner lady, 

Honor your partners all. 

Swing the corner lady. 

Promienade the hall. (Around the sqilare and back to 
gentleman's home.) ^ 

Repeat above with 2 nev; head ladies beginning movement. 

CHORUS 

Do-si-do on the corner ^ 
Do-si-do with partner 
^ Allemande left with corner - ' * 

Grand i lghfr and left 

When you meet your partner swing her ^ 
and promenade her home. (This will be your partner at 
beginning of chorus, not original.) 

Repeat first verse with gentlemen crossing over. 
Promenade back to girls home each time. 

Chorus as before; except this time the boy will, when he 
meets his original partner in the grand right and left,* 
swing her and pr^omenade her Home. 



q 3 4. 
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FORWARD UP SIX AND BACK 



TUNK: "eamp Town Races" 

FORMATION: Hour"a)up!es in a v]uare. Couples number to the right'; 
head couples number one, next two, etc. 

First couple out to the right 
^ Circle four, circle four — 

Leave that girl and go on alone 
There you circle three 
• 'Take that girl alone with you 
Circle four, circle four 
Leave that girl and go alone 
Now you are at home. 

• s CHORUS 

J Forward up six and back 
■ I Gents go do-si-dp 

Make. that arch— and make it high. 

Let hand lady low. (Last time: Now you are at home.) . 

(Each time chorus is repeated four times.) 
Repeat all for seco^, third and fourth couples. 



GRAPEVINE TWIST 

MUSIC: Any good fiddling tune. 

FORMATION: Four couples in 3 hollow square. 

INTRODUCTION: 

All eight balance and all eight swing 
Promenade the outside ring . 
The right foot up and the left foot down 
Hurry up boys or you won't get around. 

ACTION : Take your lady by the wrist, and around that lady with a 

- grapevine twist (-firy couple moves out to couple on right) 
Back to the center with a whoa, haw, gee. 
And around that gent you didn't see.- 

Circle up four 

Take your lady by the hair and around 
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The lady over there 

Back in the center^ on the same old track \ , 

Around the gent with the crooked back. ' 

Circle up six 

Take your lady by the wrist and around 
The lady with a grapevine twist 
Don't forget your figure eight 

Around that gent and don't be late. » 

Circle up eight till you come straight 
Swing your honey like swinging on a. gate, 
And promenade her home. ^ 

CHORUS: Allemande left, 

Grand right ancUeft, 

Meet your partner, , ' ^ 

Promenade her home. , ' ' 

(Continue with 2, 3, and 4th couples) 

HINKY-DINKY \. 

RECORD: ^'Hinky-Dinky" 

FORMATION: F^r couples. in a square. 

Head two ladies go forward and back and Parlez-Vous. 
(The two ladies move to the center of the set four steps 
and back to^ their places.) 

Forward again and do-si-do and Parlez-Vous. 
(The same two ladies move forward and around each 
other and return, walking backward to places.) 

Do-si-do on the corner all. 
(All turn and face corners, move forward and around 
^ach other, and return, walking backward to places.) 

Allemande rjght and grand chain all, Hinky-Dinky, Parlez 
• -Vous. 

. • (All give right hands to partners and turn.) 

Right hand to partner, grand right and left. 

(When dancing these movements, all sing ** Parlez-Vous" 
* whenever it fits the music.) . 

The two ladies on the side then begin the movement, fol- 
lowed by the two head and the two side gentlemen. 
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/ lURR Y, I lURR Y, tlURR Y 

Windsor Record MO^ (with calls) 
Windsor Record 4 l()5-t instrumental) 

l-OF^MA TION: Four couples in* a square. 

ACTION: . .. 

Opener: 

Everyhody swin^ your ccrners, boys, swinj^ 'em hi^h and low 
Swin.L^ ihe next ^irl d6v.'n the line, don't let her ^o. 
Now ^o back" home ard swin^ your own, swinji^-and swing-ahd-swing, 
Then promenade you; pretty ;;irl round the ring. 

Figure: 

First old couple Jead to the right, circle four hands round 
Leave her there, go on to the next, circle three hands round. 
Take' that couple on with you and circle five hands round. 
Now leave those four and join the line of three. J 
(No. i coujile goes to No. 2 circle four hands once around. No. 1 gent leaves 
his partner standing near her home position with No. 2 couple in a line of 
three, then gws on to No. 3 couple to circle three hands once around, 
releasing his left hand from the circle and taking No. 3 couple with him to No. 
4 couple where they circle five hands arouad just once. No. 1 gent then. lets 
•^No. 3 and A couples make a line of four along No^ 4rC0uple position and step^ 
acrt^^s the square to his partner's side to make a line of four.) 

The ladies chain across the hall, but don't return. 
Now chain along t,hat line, just watch 'em churn. • 
Now turn and chain across the hall, don't let 'em roam. 
Now chain the line and swing your honey home. 

(All ladies chain across the lines, chain down the lines, chain across the lines, 
then down the lines to partners and all swing to home positon. 

Break: i " " 

Allemande left with the old left hand, ahd around that ring you go. 
It's a grand old right and left, boys, walk on the heel and toe. 
And when you meet that gal of yours, just do-sa-do. 
And then you promenade that pretty girl back home. 

Repeat figure ^ith second couple working. 
Repeat break. . 
Repeat figure with third couple working. 
Repeat" break. 

Repeat figure with fourth couple working. 
Repeat break for closer. 



■MUSIC: 



HOT TIMHIN THHOLD TOWN TONIGHT 

MUSIC: Any Mcx)d fidtllin>^ tuno. . ^ 

FORMATION : Hollow square. Four couples in a square facing; the center. 

ACTION: First couple out and circle four hands round 

On to the next and circle six hands round 
Take in two and circle eight hands round 
There'll be a hot time in the old town tonight/ 

o 

Allemande left the lady on the' left' (corner) 
Allemande right the lady on the right (lady to right oT 
partner). 

Allemande left the lady on the left. 
And a grand right and left all around. 

You meet your partner ^nd do-si-do around. 
Step right up and swing her round and round. 
Promenade home, the s^weetest gal in town, 
There'll be a hot time in the old town tonight. 



MUSIC: 



MYUTFLEGIRL , 
Any good fiddling tune. 



FORMATION Hollow square . ' 

* . ACTION: First couple'promenade the outside. 

Around the outside of the ring. 
Those ladies chain, right down the cente^ 
And you chain them back again., 
, Those ladies chain, the right hand couples. 

And you chain them back again. 
Those ladies chain, left hand couples. 
And you chain them back again. 
All round, your corner lady, 

o See-saw, your pretty little Taw. 

Allemande left yourrleft hand lady. 

And you grand right and left right along. 

And when you^ meet, you ^Jo-si-do her. 
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And you swin^ her 'round and 'round. 
Now promenade, just promenade, her. 
Promenade her *round the town. 

Repeat the action for second, third, and fourth couples. 



NINE PIN 

MUSIC: Any. >^(K^d square dance tune. 

FORMA TION: Four couples in a square with odd person in center of 
square. 

ACTION: One and three couples go forward and back 

One and three couples circle around the 9 pin 
Two and four couples go forward and back 
Two and four couples circle around the 9 pin 



9 pin swings No. 1 opposite (if 9 pin is lady, swings No. 1 
man; if 9 pin is man, swings No.. 1 lady) 
9 pin swings No. 2 opposite 
9 pin swings No. 3 opposite 
9 pin swings No. 4 opposite 

AT THE SAME TIME 9 pin is swinging one person in 
each couple, the person left in each couple goes into 
center; a circle is formed in center of square of those not 
being swung by 9 pin. 

9 pin joins those 4 in center. « ^ 

Music stops. Thdse in center grab a new partner. 
The one left without a new partner becomes 9 pin. 

Repeat with new 9 pin. 
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MUSICf 

Formation: 

STEPS: 



NOTE: 



TEXASSTAR 
Any square dance tune. 
Four couple square. 
Square dancfc walk. ^ 
• Introduction: 

^ All join hands and circle left "^^ 
The other way back - 
Swing your partner and rronienade 

Figures , 

Ladies to the center and back to the bar 
Men to the C.I iter and right-hand star- 
Change to ^ :t hands and go the other way - 
Go by ycv • parther and pick up the next 
The ladids swing in, and the gents swing out 
■>And form that Texas star again - - - , 
And swing the lady round and round 
and promenade - - - 

Repeat from beginning pickir'> up a new partner 
each time (''go by the last and pick up the next") 
until original partners are reached. 

Ending,: 
Allemande left 

Gqand rii>ht and left^ (all the way around) 

Promenade your partner home. ^ ^ 

Men keep left hands joined in the center as..they pick up 
girls with their right arm. After circling around they drop 
left hands and bring girls forward to the center so that they 
can join right hands (still keeping hold of the men). 
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RECORDS 
SQUARE DANCES WITH CAllS 

1. "Forward Up Six and Back , - ^ Ford 1003 

2. McNamara's Band ' ^ ' Winsor 7403 

3. Album No. 4 (How to bb It Series) ' RCA 45-6214 
^ " Let's Square Dance (3 records) . 



SQUARE DANCE RECORDS WITHOUT CALLS 

1. Texas Star 

2. A and E Rag - Rakes of Mallow 

3. Javkson Breakdown 

4. Ida Red - Marmaduke's Hornpipe • 

5. Bill Chcatumv Gray "Eagle f 

6. Hurry'^ Hurry, Hurry - Old Fashion Girl 

7. Hot Time in the Old To^yn Tonight 
,8. Cripple Creek and Sally :Goodin' , 

CALLS ON RECORD 
1. . A Good Mixer 

2. Hokey Ppkcy . ; ,'(; . , 



MacGregor 735 
Capitol 10-250 
RCA 45-6188 
Winsof 7101 
Winsor. 7102 
Winsor 7105 ' 
Winsor 

Methodist' 117 . 

I 

Ford 114-^'' 
MacGregor 699 



BIBUOGRAPHY 
American Squares — 1159- Broad Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 

Frank H. Smith, The A ppcilachidn: Square Dance; ^eve^ College, 1955 

The Folk Dancer Maga/ine'Wjibx ,201 , Flush'ing, .New Ypf k 
' " ■■■"'/,/, :l > r . I . -J ' ■ 

World (if Fun ~ United Methodist ^Board of Education, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 ' '/ 7 .' : - ■ ' 



